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IDEOLOGY AND SOCIOLOGY*) 


Julian Hochfeld 


Class interests are both an essential, though not sole, source of the 
social requirements, which determine the direction followed by science 
and its different fields in various historical situations and, an essential, 
though again not sole, factor in shaping the openings for this devel- 
opment. Class interests are formulated in ideologies!. The character- 
istic of ideology is that it is functionally subordinated to’ the group 
of which it is a correlate. The social function of statements which 
collectively make up the expression of an ideology consists, irrespective 
of their semantic meaning and logical coherence, in their serving the 
essential interests of a given group in either maintaining or changing 
some social structure or in supplanting this structure with another. 
The members of this group need not necessarily be aware that its 
correlated ideology performs this function. On the contrary, the 
spreading of such an awareness might play — at least in certain 
situations — an unmasking and consequently dysfunctional role; it 
can infringe the cohesion of the group and undermine the convictions 
of its members that their valuations and aspirations are unselfish 
and represent the good of all instead of just themselves: The belief 
that a particular system of social relations, which is in fact the rule 
of a class or some other institutionalized form of group privilege, is 
“natural”, “progressive”, “best for all”, “unavoidable” (as a trend of 
historical development) or — in other words — the conviction that 
particular conditions which satisfy only group aspirations are general 
conditions for the emancipation of the whole of humanity or for the 
happiness of the majority, has always made for the smooth function- 


* Part of an article “Sociology, Historical Materialism, Ideology”, published 
in Studia Filozoficzne (Philosophical Studies). No. 6, 1960. 

‘ Obviously it is not only class interests or the interests of whole classes 
exclusively which are expressed in ideologies. There are ideologies which 
express the interests of states, nations, professions, religions, organiza- 
tions, strata, intra-class groups etc. 
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ing of an ideology. Marx once wrote about the small bourgeoisie that 
the characteristic feature of their ideals is not the desire to satisfy 
only their egoistic class interests, but the belief that “particular” 
conditions for their own emancipation are “general’’ conditions for 
saving the whole of contemporary society”. A cynical disbelief in the 
“higher” meaning of aspirations of a particular class or other group 
cannot run through this class or group as a whole; this would be 
a symptom of the ideological disintegration of the class or group and 
would hold out no hope for even relative stability in the class’s rule 





or the group’s privilege*. 


Ideologies are entities of heterogeneous internal structure. They 
contain more or less general descriptions of socio-historical situations | 
and their drift, evaluations of social phenomena, formulations of the | 
aims and methods of social action, etc. The structure of relations | 
between these varying elements of ideology differs and is not always | 
easy to decipher, particularly since the above mentioned general | 
descriptions are made up not only of the results of accurate obser: | 
vations and detailed scientific research, but sometimes also of | 
hypotheses, philosophical reflections and even unwarranted expecta- | 
ions, forecasts, prejudices and ignorant speculations. If, in addition, 
we. take into account that in ideologies a considerable part may be! 
played by philosophical views about nature — we have some con-| 
ception of how heterogeneous and variable these entities may be. 


_ We have, however, defined ideologies not according to their 
contents and construction but according to their function. It follows 
from this functional definition that — irrespective of whether some | 
of the components of an ideology are true or false — truth and} 
falsity are not categories relating to ideology as a whole. Nevertheless, | 


' 
* K. Marx, Der achtzehnte Brumaire des Louis Bonaparte, Berlin 196, 
p. 40. 
* For this reason it is difficult to agree with the opinion that the modern, 
carefully channeled methods of manipulating public opinion are simply 
a sign of the representatives’ of large capital loss of faith in the justice 
of their case. Such a view seems to be defended by P. A. Baran in The 
Political Economy of Growth (New York 1957, ch. IV, footnote 11), where 
ideological status is refused to those aims which are served by a propa 
ganda of falsehood and manipulation of public opinion. But the belief 
in values, for the realization of which one justifies the use of such meami, 
is strong and widespread in the United States, even among the men of 
big corporations. Thus we have an ideology which functions smoothly 
not only outside the group but also inside it. Cf. also O. Lange, Ekono 
mia polityczna, Vol. I, Warszawa 1959, p. 284. 
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ideology and sociology 


it is a fact that ideologies play a part in actual historical cognition. 
This has various consequences: a) ideologies as correlates of defined 
and historically located groups may either kelp or hinder the process 
of cognition; b) certain statements belonging to ideology may, remov- 
ed from their ideological context, have a directly cognitive meaning, 
and saturation of an ideology with statements of this kind may be 
one of the conditions of its favouring the progress of scientific 
knowledge; c) ideologies — while retaining their original character 
that is, their subordinate, functional relation to the group of which 
they are correlates — may be in their entirety treated as scientific 
knowledge of reality; acting in accordance with their primary func- 
tion, they become then a mystifying component of social cognition, 
that can be demonstrated phenomenologically and proved theoretically. 
It is worth mentioning that specific conflicts also emerge in the 
converse situation, when a scientific theory takes over an ideological 
function. 


The history of the ideological entanglement of knowledge about 
reality is an extremely important aspect of the history of human 
cognition itself. This is particularly relevant to the history of ideologies 
which are specifically characteristic of societies torn by class antago- 
nisms. Significantly enough, in the terminology of Marx and Engels 
ideologies are usually coterminous with the mystifying component of 
social cognition, with “false consciousness’*. Next to an insufficient, 


‘ Cf. particularly Die deutsche Ideologie (passim) and Engels’ letters to 
Schmidt of 27 October, 1890, and to Mehring of 14 July, 1893. Lange 
(op. cit., pp. 281-283) draws attention to the way in which Marx and 

Engels make use of the concept of ideology. But I cannot accept the 

view that the creators of Marxism occasionally, although rarely, seem 

to depart from this rule: cf. J. Wiatr, Socjologia a ideologia (Studia 

Filozoficzne, 1958, 4, p. 92), and Lange, op. cit., p. 283. This misconception 

springs from the definition by these writers of ideology as a simple 

collection of ideas and from a use of the word ‘idea’ in too vague 

a sense (thought? viewpoint? concept? component of an ideology? In 

this last case ideologies would be collections of ideas while ideas would 

be components of ideology, which neither clarifies the meaning of 
ideology nor one’s reading of the term ‘idea’). The fact, however. that 

Marx and Engels speak in general terms of the ideological forms in 

which people become conscious of the emerging objective contradictions 

between the state of productive forces and the relations of production 
does not in any way alter their viewpoint on the mystifying character 
of ideologies. E.g. in the preface to Zur Kritik der politischen Okonomie 

(Berlin, 1947, p. 13), Marx, having written that “the material transfor- 

mation of the economic conditions of production which can be determin- 

ed with the precision of natural science” should be distinguished 
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though growing, fund of factual knowledge, the decisive factor here 
was considered to be the limitation of the mental horizon of the 
classes of which the ideologies are correlates, a limitation dictated 
in the case of the ruling classes, even when they are progressive, by 
a conscious defence or rationalization of social privilege, and, in the 
case of the classes fighting to free themselves from social oppression, 
by the nature of their aspirations which are conditioned by the 
dominant mode of production and the position which these classes 
hold in the system. Nevertheless, the fact that ideologies generally 
may be mystifying components of social cognition by no means 
prevents certain ideologies from favouring the progress of knowledge. 
In the epoch of struggle between the bourgeoisie and feudalism, there 
were, for instance, ideologies which helped to free social cognition 
from the limitations of ecclesiastical obscurantism and functioned 
as incentives to creative thought; at the same time they suffered 
almost from the beginning from the narrowness of bourgeois horizons 
and interests. Agrarian communism almost everywhere was an ex- 
ceptionally complicated ideology; it exposed exploitation and opened 
the way for one direction of cognition, while it bore at the same time 
the traditional stamp of peasant ideas and of the prejudices of a class 
hit by the results of economic progress. Any classification of ideologies 
according to the criterion of their progressiveness requires not only 
a difficult analysis of the concept of progress itself and of the relation 


between progress in various spheres of social life, not only a compre | 
hensive description of the groups, particularly the classes, of which the | 
ideologies are correlates, but also a concrete and detailed examination | 


as to how far, and under what circumstances, a given ideology plays 


from “ideological forms in which men become conscious of this conflict 
and fight it out”, says later: “Just as our opinion of an individual i 
not based on what he thinks of himself, so we cannot judge such a pe 
riod of transformation by its own consciousness”. If in Marx’s opinion 
ideology could explain the objective social process — as is demande( 
of science, for instance, of scientific, non-ideological political econ? 
my — the passage quoted here would be meaningless. I feel, however 
that it has meaning and that in their writings Marx and Engels did n0 
depart from their basically functional understanding of ideology, whic 
conforms to the whole of the historical experience analyzed by them 
in such detail. The term “scientific ideology” came into use later, whe 
the scientific views of Marx and Engels started gradually (but not sole 
ly) to take on the character of ideology as a functional correlate © 
a struggling political organization. 
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ideology and sociology 


a mystifying role in a given historical period and to what degree, if at 
all, this ideology favours cognition in spite of its mystifying properties®. 


One of the basic assumptions of the founders of Marxism was the 
conviction that the only way for the working class to emancipation 
is the abolition of all forms of exploitation and oppression, the 
emancipation of all mankind and the disappearance of all forms of 
alienation. This conviction gained weight from the fact that, among 
the arguments adduced in support of such a possibility and among 
the motives in favour of a struggle to make this possibility a reality, 
the tremendous development of productive forces during the capital- 
ist era, and the completely revolutionary development of science and 
technology played no small part. A major feature of the transition 
from capitalism to socialism was to be a really modern and unprec- 
edented progress of productive forces, science and technology, freed 
of all limitations. This reading of the historical interests of the working 
class and this vision of the way in which they were to be realized 
was reflected in the programme of the founders of Marxism to free 
scientific thought from the straitjacket of all mystifications and all 
limitations that could be of no profit to the class, which could be 


5 Lange (op. cit. ch. VII and elsewhere) gives an admirable analysis of 
the role of bourgeois ideology in relation to the progress of political 
economy. But this classification of ideologies into conservative, progres- 
sive, reactionary and compromising seems to be rather unconvincing. The 
point is not that the types of ideologies differentiated by Lange are, at 
best, “ideal types” and so analytical categories (ideologies in practice 
are highly complicated). Tne creation of analytical categories is per- 
missble but they must be constructed according to clear und uniform 
criteria if they are to be used to describe complex products. But Lange’s 
classification does not succeed in solving any of the problems connected 
with the conception of progress. If progress in various fields is to be 
related to the progress in the sphere of productive forces, a definition 
must be given of what is meant by progress in other than economic 
fields. It must also be demonstrated that analytical categories construct- 
ed on this principle will not in particular cases provide unexpected 
results by characterizing some ideology as reactionary in some respects 
but non-reactionary from the point of view of the main principle of 
construction — productive forces — since it helps the development of 
productive forces (or vice versa). The criterion of relation to the existing 
social system needs no separate analysis to show how multivocal it is 
and how much additional explanation and qualification it requires. 
There is a similar lack of clarity in Lange’s concept of “ideology dis- 
closing reality”. Scientific cognition discloses reality; ideology as a whole 
may at most favour or hinder this process, but, if accepted as a sub- 
Stitute for scientific knowledge, it may become a mystifying component 

of cognition. 
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emancipated only with the whole of mankind and which occupiej 
a specific revolutionary position in the process of history. As early 
as 1843 Marx wrote of the alliance of “the suffering humanity which 
thinks and the thinking humanity which is oppressed” ®. In accordance 
with the great humanist tradition, the scientific truth was for Marx 
and Engels an autonomous value; they believed, however, that only 
the proletariat could struggle consistently for this value and bring it 
to life: “as philosophy finds its material weapon in the proletariat, 
so the proletariat finds its spiritual weapon in philosophy” ’. This is 
a viewpoint to which the creators of Marxism held throughout their 
lives since it was organically connected with their theoretical system 
and with their vision of mankind’s emancipation. In 1859 Marx wrote 
“At the entrance to science [...] the same requirement must be put 
as at the entrance to hell: Qui si convien lasciare ogni sospetto; Ogni 
vilta convien che qui sia morta” *. At the end of the preface to the first 


edition of the first volume of Das Kapital Marx declared his readines: | 


to submit himself to any scientific critical judgement and again drew 
on the words of the “great Florentine” to express the idea that 
scientific truth never makes concessions to any outside pressure’ 
Even when playing with his daughters he impressed upon them his 
conviction of the values of the principle: de omnibus dubitandum. 
Engels, like Marx, wanted to see science engaged in the cause of the 
workers, which was regarded as the cause of the emancipation of al] 
humanity; he was not positing, however, the subordination of scien- 
tific research to ideology, but stating the principle that “the more 
ruthlessly and disinterestedly science proceeds, the more it find 
itself in harmony with the interests of the workers’. 


This is, of course, both a postulate, and a definite vision of its | 


realization. This vision, however, foresees not only the ideal state of 
the full emancipation of mankind, but also the road to be followed by 
the partisans of the emancipation of the class for which the abolitio: 
of all forms of exploitation and oppression and so the ruthlessness anc 
impartiality of science have a historical relevance. 


* Letter to A. Ruge of May, 1943. 


7 K. Marx and F. Engels, Die heilige Familie und andere philosophische | 


Friihschriften, Berlin 1953, p. 27. 
® K. Marx, Zur Kritik der politischen Okonomie, as above, p. 16. 
* K. Marx, Das Kapital, Vol. I, Berlin 1951, p. 9. 
10 F, Engels, Ludwik Feuerbach und der Ausgang der klassischen deutsche! 
Philosophie, Berlin 1951, p. 60. 
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ideology and sociology 9 


But it must not be forgotten that the social sciences are particulary 
sensitive to ideological influences. Sociology is more open to such 
influences than any other discipline. Its separation from philosophy 
and what may be called its specialization are comparatively recent. 
Ideological influences still play too crucial a role in its choice and 
presentation of research problems, which to a large extent defines 
research methods and considerably prejudges the interpretations of 
its results and any attempt at a wider synthesis. I am not concerned 
here with conscious distortions of reality or tendentious perversions 
of facts. Though these are not to be underrated, conditions today make 
it much easier than a century ago to disqualify from the scientific 
point of view — though not necessarily from the point of view of 
propaganda — outright falsehoods or the results of primitive research 
methods. Here an important factor is the improvement in verification 
methods and the public character of scientific activities. Nevertheless, 
this is still swayed either by conscious ideological bias, even though 
itmay not be used as an instrument of scientific distortion, or by the 
scientist’s predispositions, the ideological nature of which may be 
quite unconscious. 


This is a fact which must be taken into account but it cannot be 
a programme for the practice of sociology as a science. Even if we 
suppose that the chances of progress in this discipline depend basically 
on the results of ideological disputes, connected, as has been pointed 
out, with the interests of particular social groups, these results may 
favour or hinder the progress of science, but they can never replace 
science as such. The tradition passed on by Marx and Engels consists 
in subjecting political aims and the means of their attainment to a 
constant scientific check that should be ruthless, as impartial as 
possible, and systematically eliminate all ideological mystification. In 
the context of this tradition the concept of a “scientific ideology” or 
of an ideology that “discloses reality” has little precision. There would 


4 be a great deal of sense here in the scientific control of the possibili- 
_ ties of realizing political aims and of the effectiveness of the means to 


be used. And there is also sense in drawing conclusions from the fact 
that scientific cognition and social activity subjected to its control 
have become in these days of growing demands for rational action an 
increasingly effective method of transforming reality, gaining influ- 
ence and persuading human beings. Theoretical knowledge, and 
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conditions and character of one’s own actions, play an essential role 
in the endeavours of present-day social classes, political parties and 
states. Emphasizing the link between political theory and the attain- 
ment of socialist goals Engels wrote: “To thoroughly comprehend the 
historical conditions and thus the very nature of this act, to impart to 
the now oppressed proletarian class a full knowledge of the conditions 
and of the meaning of the momentous act it is called upon to accom- 
plish, this is the task of the theoretical expression of the proletarian 
movement, scientific socialism.” 11 This wording stresses the role of 
theory and of theoretical knowledge in the struggle for the aims of 
socialism.’? It is not concerned with the influence of socialist aims on 
the development of the theory of society, even though such an influ- 
ence exists, not in the form of an ideology which “discloses reality”, 
but in the form of acceptance of social endeavours favouring the 
pursuit of an impartial and ruthless science. 


Social and historical sciences could not in the past do without 


some general methodological directives derived from certain total 
theoretical constructions whose elements were consistently interre- 
lated but were of diverse origin and disparate nature. Today, too, any 
real progress in social knowledge would seem to be impossible with- 
out directives of this sort. Historical materialism is just such a 
theoretical and methodological system. It is both an integral part of 
Marxist philosophy,!* and a general theory of social development; at 
the same time it is a body of general methodological directives for the 


it F, Engels, Anti-Diihring, Berlin 1948, p. 354. 


12 I wrote more fully on the connection between political theory and the | 
struggle for socialist ideals in my essay “Marxism and the Political So- | 
ciology” in Studia Socjologiczno-Polityczne, 1958, No. 1. In the article | 


“Revisions and Traditions” (Przeglqd Kulturalny, 1957, No. 15) I touched | 
on some consequences of the character of this connection — particularly | 


on the influence of theoretical revision (which is a part of science) 0 | 
ideological revision and, conversely, on the influence of ascribing ideol- | 
ogical functions to the theory on the then possible (but contrary to the | 


nature of science) stiffening of the theoretical system. In both cases we 
meet with tendencies which can be explained in the light of the se 
ciology of knowledge and science and which have both occurred in the | 
history of Marxist doctrine. Naturally, not all ideological revisions are | 
always the result of valid scientific revisions; on the other hand, the | 
stiffening of a theoretical system is not a process which cannot be 
neutralized if its source is clearly visible. 

Dialectical materialism took shape in connection with issues of social | 
relations, while the dialectics of nature attracted the attention of the 
creators of Marxism (mainly Engels) at a later date. What is even more 
important, the whole Marxian theory of cognition would be meaningless | 
without historical materialism. 


~ 
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ideology and sociology 11 


social and historical sciences. It is through such a system, however, 
that philosophical reflections, interpretations of political practice, and 
hypotheses —- elements particularly susceptible to ideological influence 
— are passed into the social sciences. If this type of system were to be 
treated as a fixed and exclusive whole, if it were to be detached from 
the results of research in the specialized sciences and exempted from 
scientific control and revision, its methodological value would certainly 
shrink. The advantages to science of the perspective provided by 
historical materialism are recognized today not only by Marxists. 
But these advantages are only possible if historical materialism 
— despite its being a total construction of scientifically disparate 
elements and an inherent part of a definite philosophical system, and 
despite its obvious susceptibility to ideological influences — is viewed 
as a scientific discipline subject to all the requirements made by the 
creators of Marxism with reference to science. 


I do not share the opinion that ideologies can “disclose reality” in 
a cognitive sense, but I can appreciate that a conscious ideological 
orientation or unconscious ideological predisposition can favour or 
hinder the impartial and ruthless practice of science, that this orien- 
tation or predisposition can affect its perspective, the choice and 
manner of presentation of research problems and in consequence 
research methods and interpretations of findings, that in our times 
scientific studies of social relations almost always bear an ideological 
stamp. That is the reason why the sociology of knowledge and science, 
and particulary the sociology of sociology has such importance; the 
light it sheds on research methods is an additional check on scientific 
assertions, and its analysis of the sources of distortions in research 
facilitates their avoidance in the future. This, however, raises doubts as 
to whether in the present circumstances of sociology the scholar is 
not imprisoned within the social experience of his own milieu and 
whether the understanding between scholars of different ideological 
orientations and leanings is not impossible. 

We should have no illusions: there do exist such phenomena. They 
provide additional material for the sociology of sociology. This does 
not, however, mean that sociology is eternally condemned to this 
situation nor that even today, when there are world-wide political 
conflicts still to be overcome, there are no factors changing this 
situation. From these factors let me mention only the most important. 
First, there is the tremendous advance of technology which is probably 
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the source of most of the other factors I shall mention. Secondly, in 
the present age an increasing part is played by demands to make 
social activity more rational. Thirdly, in the fields of science close 
to technology methods of scientific verification have been developed 
which are common to all scholars, whatever their ideological orienta- 
tion or predisposition, and this has been accompanied by an in 
principle uniform model of scientific procedure; a common language 
in these disciplines is not difficult to find, and factual communication 
is growing; this is bound to influence disciplines further removed 
from technology, particulary with the establishment in many coun- 
tries of joint organizations for the social, natural and _ technical 
sciences and the growing collaboration in research between represent- 
atives of various disciplines. Fourthly, even in the social and historical 
sciences verification techniques have reached a relatively high level 
and continue to improve; it is becoming increasingly difficult to 
ignore the international standards that have been set as a result 
Fifthly, the increase in the importance of science and technology and 
in the demands made of scientists has led to a phenomenon that has 
been called the “professionalization” of science (and culture in 
general)"*; to an increasing degree scholars are becoming a group 
linked by common values and standards, finely described by Max 
Weber '5, which could find their consummation in the Marxian concept 


14 Cf. Lange, op. cit., p. 270—271. In passing, Mannheim’s thesis about the | 
singular role of intellectuals may be interpreted as an inaccurate, because | 
rather early, description of this phenomenon: with their position in the | 
modern social structure the intellectuals are capable of discovering the | 
ties between social conditions and scientific viewpoints, and thus 0 | 
disentangling science from ideological complications; the intellectuals | 
are capable of “calculating angles of view” in cognition, i. e. of creating | 
instruments of “translatability” of various socially-conditioned perspec: | 
tives of cognition (cf. K. Mannheim, Ideologie und Utopie. Frankfurt a/M | 
1952, pp. 134—143 in relation to pp. 227—267). It would seem that to take 
this view of Mannheim’s work is closer to the nature of his importa! 
contribution to the sociology of knowledge than to search for errors i 
his imprecisely anticipated interpretation of phenomena that are nov 
widely common. 

It is also noteworthy that the process of professionalization in science, | 
and in culture as a whole, finds its specific reflection in the latest state 
ments on the important role of intellectuals in the fight for a peace 
ful, rational and socialistic organization of the world. The outstanding 
example of this way of thinking is C. Wright Mills; cf. The Power) 
Elite, New York 1956; The Causes of World War Three, London 195) 
The Sociological Imagination, New York 1959. 

46 Cf. M. Weber, Wissenschaft als Beruf, in Gesammelte Aufsitze 2 

Wissenschaftslehre, Tiibingen 1922, pp. 524—555. 
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of a science that is ruthless and impartial, because it is allied to 
‘the suffering humanity which thinks.” Sixthly, this is an age of 
international cultural contacts (not to speak of the institutionalization 
of contacts inside individual states); even though the direct effect on 
science of these contacts is not always great (it is certainly smaller 
in the social and historical than in the natural and technical sciences), 
each meeting means some progress in the elaboration of principles 
of the “translatability” of the different “languages” in which scientific 
views are expressed, since those who take part in these meetings 
must find a way of communicating their ideas and even of finding 
recognition for them. Finally, it is not only in science but also in 
politics and in the world-wide competition of the most influential 
ideologies that elements of a common “language” are taking shape 
and rudiments of a system of values shared by all the contenders 
emerging. More and more it is the entire globe that is becoming the 
social milieu whose experience forms and systematizes in some way 
the social sciences.1¢ 

These and other factors determine such a direction of social devel- 
opment that favours the process of sociology becoming more and 


’ It was a Polish sociologist and socialist leader, Kazimierz Kelles-Krauz, 
who first expressed the idea, over fifty years ago, that the political 
movements of our times contend within the limits of what is, in prin- 
ciple, a common system of the most important values; cf. his Niepod- 
legtosé Polski a materialistyczne pojmowanie dziejé6w in Wybo6r pism po- 
lityceznych, Krakéw 1907, pp. 189—190. He wrote that modern classes are 
not completely isolated from each other, that “there is a certain common 
measure which in application indicates and causes their opposition”. So 
their struggle must be “based on an exchange of ideas, on polemic — 
and therefore, frequently, on persuasion”. This is a phenomenon quali- 
tatively different from the “old medieval jacquerie with its blind butch- 
ery of tyrants”. Kelles-Krauz fully admits the possibility of bloodshed 
in the struggle of the revolutionary movement for the transformation 
of society in our times. But even then “a certain idea of the social 
good, which in principle may be common to the whole of society, must 
necessarily be inherent in this movement, in spite of its class nature, 
or rather just because the class division is a modern one”. Kelles-Krauz 
adds that the best instrument for carrying on the political struggle on 
these principles is democracy. This more or less corresponds to views 
now found in political sociology which state that a preliminary assump- 
tion in the democratic class conflict, some sort of institutionalization 
of the political class conflict (and the industrial class conflict), is the 
“consensus” of the contending sides on the scope of common values, 
within the limits of which lies the principle of the validity of socio- 
Political differences and of socio-political conflict. Cf. S.M. Lipset, Polit- 
«al Man, New York, 1960, pp. 24—28, 77—96 and passim; and R. Dah- 

rendorff, Class and Class Conflict in Industrial Society, Stanford 1959, 

chapts. VII and VIII. 
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more scientific. The link between these factors and the conditions 
and chances of a socialistic organization of the world is no accident, 

This is emphatically not a case against the social engagement of 
the sociologist, against a deliberate choice of those values which 
prompt an uncompromising tackling of problems important to “the 
suffering humanity which thinks”. In the polemic over the sociologist’s 
conscious ideological orientation, the classical Marxian tradition is 
a powerful weapon in the hands of those who, while not necessarily 
Marxists themselves, are nevertheless opposed to the practice of 
sociology that is socially irrelevant or more suited to the bureaucratic 
expert than to the representative of a “ruthless and impartial” science, 
The classical Marxian tradition cannot by any manner of means be 
reconciled with the acceptance of the attitude of “the cheerful robot, 
technological idiot, crack-pot realist’, so trenchantly condemned by 
C. Wright Mills'’?. The spirit of this tradition echoes in some of the 
finest passages in another of Mills’ books, The Sociological Imagination, 


which concludes with the words: “Know that you inherit and are | 
carrying on the tradition of classical social analysis: so try to under- | 


stand man not as an isolated fragment, not as an intelligible field or 
system in and of itself. Try to understand men and women as his- 
torical and social actors and the ways in which the variety of men 
and women are intricately selected and intricately formed by the 
variety of human societies. Before you are through with any piece 


of work, no matter how indirectly on occasion, orient it to the central | 


and continuing task of understanding the structure and the drift, the 
shaping and the meanings, of your own period, the terrible magnifi- 
cent world of human society in the second half of the twentieth 
century [...] Know that many personal troubles cannot be solved merely 
as troubles, but must be understood in terms of public issues — and 
in terms of the problem of the individual life. Know that the problems 
of social science when adequately formulated, must include both 
troubles and issues, both biography and history, and the range o 
their intricate relations. Within that range the life of the individual 
and the making of societies occur; and within that range the se 
ciological imagination has its chance to make a difference in the 
quality of human life in our time’’!®. 


17 Cf. C. Wright Mills, The Causes of World War Three, as above, p. 175 
and on various earlier pages. 
1% C. Wright Mills, The Sociological Imagination, as above, pp. 226—226 
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It is this very possibility — and not the impossibility — of pursu- 
ing a “ruthless and impartial science” which works for a socially- 
engaged sociologist. It is this very possibility — and not the impos- 
sibility — of perfecting the standards of verification and of defining 
the principles of the translatability of various concepts and solutions 
which, for the socially-engaged sociologist, unlocks the door to places 
where his voice has so far been unable to make itself heard. Deliberate 
ideological engagement on his part — something obvious to Marxists, 
though not their exclusive tenet — does not have to mean an embar- 
assment of sociology with the dead weight of mystification, nor the 
existence or emergence of monadic systems with a theoretical struc- 
ture so inevitably and completely determined by certain kinds of 
extra-scientific values that their scientific sense and quality remains 
closed to anyone who prizes other values. 








FOREIGN TRADE 
IN A SOCIALIST ECONOMY 


Jdézef Soldaczuk 


It is a well-known fact that investment is the deciding factor in 
a process of economic development of a country. The rate of invest- 
ment and investment-output ratio determines the rate of growth of 
production and of the National Income. This relationship applies 
equally to capitalist and to socialist economies. It is equally widely 
known that foreign trade actively affects the rate and effectiveness 
of realized investments, and is a factor which can accelerate or 
retard the rate of growth of production and income. In an open 
economy the rate of investment is determined by the rate of saving, 
the rate of imports and the rate of exports. The relationship is 





such that the sum of investments and exports must be equal to | 


the sum of savings and imports. This equation applies equally in 
capitalist and socialist economies. 


The different socio-economic structures of capitalism and socialism, 
and differences in economic mechanisms affect factors deciding the 
magnitude of fundamental aggregates for the economy as a whole 
(i.e. production, income, investment, consumption, savings, imports 
and exports) and the adjustment mechanism for achieving the 
right balance between them. In the capitalist economy, the equation 
mentioned above holds good only with respect to realized quantities. 
On the other hand, intended investments and exports and intended 
savings and imports do not need to be, and commonly are nd, 
equal. This is because in the capitalist economy, based as it is om 
private ownership of means of production, economic decisions de 
termining the measure of production, investment, imports and ex 
ports, are taken by independent enterprises. Decisions determining 
proportions of income spent on consumption or saved are made by 
particular individuals. All these independent decisions are coordinated 
ex post by the market mechanism. The process of adjustment of 
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these different decisions and actions to the needs of the economy 
as a whole is erratic and often leads to serious disequilibrium. 
Usually government measures are not applied until after the balance 
has been upset. 

In the socialist economy, based on the social ownership of the 
means of production and on a planned system, the fundamental 
decisions as to the rate and direction of growth, the volume and 
structure of current production, investment, consumption, exports 
and imports, the size of the wages fund, and the level and structure 
of prices, are taken by a central planning authority, and are co- 
ordinated and balanced in the economic plan. In the socialist econo- 
my there is, therefore, a balance not only between the sum of 
realized investments and exports and the sum of realized savings 
and imports but also between the planned values. This does not, 
of course, mean that realized values are exactly equal to the planned 
ones, but only that the planned values are balanced in the plan. In 
practice, as the plan progresses, some differences emerge between 
the realized and the planned values, since the plan does not auto- 
matically remove the various objective difficulties — external and 
internal — involved in a process of rapid economic growth. The 
economies of the socialist countries are highly dynamic, as indicated 
by the high rate of growth of production indices, much higher than 
those in the majority of capitalist countries. Not long ago most of 
the socialist countries were relatively underdeveloped, and the 
growth of their economies has been accompanied by parallel, fun- 
damental changes in the economic structure, by large population 
movements and by social changes. The result is that during the rapid 
development of these economies a number of stresses and strains 
appear which have to be eliminated. National economic planning 
does not automatically remove these, but it does make a better and 
more complete deployment of means and forces and a solution of 
fundamental difficulties easier. 

One of the factors which can cause tensions and upsets in the 
planned economy is foreign trade. This is in the hands of the state 
in a socialist economy (the state monopoly of foreign trade), and as 
a result imports and exports are not automatically decided by the 
demand of particular industries and internal trade agencies and by 


| changes in foreign market conditions, but by planned decisions. This 


makes for control over that part of foreign trade which is dependent 
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upon internal factors. However, an important number of factors can. 
not be controlled by the planning authority, but are determined by 
external factors: e.g. the rate and direction of economic developmen} 
in other countries, market changes, changes in prices of the expor 
and import goods of particular countries, and changes in the eco 
nomic policies of other countries. Thus, foreign trade can act a 
a channel through which harmful changes in the external situation 
can be transmitted to the economies of socialist countries, creating 
new difficulties or increasing those already there. In planning the 
rate and direction of economic growth of the country, and the 
amount of exports and imports, and then controlling the fulfilment 
cf these plans, the planning authority certainly has more freedom 
than the governments of capitalist countries in determining the vol 
ume of its foreign trade, and can more easily achieve an equilibrium 
in the balance of trade and payments. This freedom is, however, con- 
siderably limited from the moment the decisions are taken as to th 
rate and direction of economic development of the country. In thi 
case import demands for certain goods not produced at home, « 
produced in insufficient quantities, especially for investment goods 
raw materials, fuels and semi-manufactured goods, become a rigid 
requirement which cannot be modified without revising the rate ané 
directions of growth of the national economy. The planning authority 
has considerably more freedom of manoeuvre in the case of com 
sumption goods, since it can more directly influence the facton 
deciding the market equilibrium (i.e. the wage fund, the level ani 
structure of prices). However, even in this field freedom is nm 
absolute. Serious shortcomings in some fundamental food products 
like grain, have to be made up out of imports. Freedom of decisia 
as to the amount of imports is in practice, therefore, limited ® 
consumption goods of secondary importance. Of course, in the low 
run, the directions of development may be so planned as to redutt 
dependence upon foreign sources of supply of investment goods 
raw materials and basic consumption goods. 

With a rapid rate of economic growth, not only may inflexibk 
demands be created for a large group of imports, but inter 
requirements may also absorb goods traditionally suplied for expo 
Thus in Poland, the rapid development of the steel, electric pow® 
and chemical industries absorbs an important part of the domest 
production of coal, one of the basic Polish exports. Similarly, tht 
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rapid growth of money incomes in Poland has created a pressure 
of demand on the home market for traditionally exported agricul- 
tural goods. As a result attempts have to be made to develop new 
export industries. Normally these require new investment and new 
production efforts. There are, on the other hand, difficulties in intro- 
ducing new goods to foreign markets. Often entry into a foreign 
market is possible only at the expense of price concessions and 
a worsening in the terms of trade. When the national economy is 
seriously dependent on imports many important raw materials, semi- 
products and investment goods, and at the same time has difficulties 
in the development of its exports, foreign trade can retard the 
rate of development of the country. 

The fact that foreign trade introduces elements of uncertainty 
into the planned economy and can be a bottleneck in economic 
development has led certain Western economists to the conclusion 
that socialist countries will have to display a tendency towards 
autarchy, and limit their foreign trade to an indispensable minimum. 
This is unwarranted; foreign trade does not only introduce elements 
of uncertainty: it also makes for specialization between nations, 
which in turn leads to a more rational use of productive resources, 
greater effectiveness of realized investments, and to an accelerated 
growth of production and National Income. This old thesis of classical 
economists also holds good for the socialist countries. There seems 
to be a chance of realizing gains from the international division 
of labour, and at the same time of limiting the uncertainties result- 
ing from wider foreign trade. The chance is provided by planned 
economic cooperation with the other socialist economies, by bilateral 
and multi-lateral agreements with developed and underdeveloped 
capitalist economies, and by collaboration in the work of inter- 
national economic institutions. 

In seeking an accelerated rate of economic growth through 
a rational international division of labour, the socialist countries are 
working towards specialization based on different principles than 
those guiding the capitalist countries. Instead of the narrow special- 
ization of a handful of highly developed countries in industrial 
production and a majority of countries in agricultural raw materials, 
the socialist countries are developing a system of international 
specialization based on production and trade in finished products. 
In this case — specialization between developed countries — each 
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country is able to diversify its import-export structure so as tp 
achieve a relatively high elasticity of substitution between domestic 
production and imports, and between production for export and for 
the domestic market. In the case of less profitable market situation; 
and less favourable terms of trade, it would be easier for each 
country to adapt its export-import structure, so as to move from 
less profitable to more profitable goods. Thus, the planned develop. 
ment of the economy on a broad front and the changes in the 
export-import structure of the country, would result in the long mm 
in a reduction of the uncertainties and losses involved in foreign 
trade, and, at the same time, enable these countries to profit from 
a new type of international division of labour brought about through 
planned cooperation. 
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TIME OFF IN POLAND 


Tadeusz W. Kwasniewski 


One of the new developments since the war has been a tremen- 
dous expansion in international tourism. It has ceased to be the 
exclusive preserve of the rich. The change is particularly striking if 
we recall the not so distant past, when the privileged few descended 
seasonally on various spas. Particularly in Europe and the more 
prosperous countries, the people who travel are completely ‘different 
and so are the places they travel to. 

It would be difficult to treat this mass social development als 
a passing fad. It has all the features of a lasting process, and it is 
going to grow rapidly. It is impossible not to approve. Travel abroad 
has obvious educative values. It is a healthy, modern urge, a peaceful 
outlet for the perennial aspirations of “conquering man”. 

Divided as the world is, foreign travel seems particularly impor- 
tant. During the cold war it developed primarily within the two 
systems. Recently there has been much more ‘inter-system’ travel. 
Obviously its future depends in no small measure on the international 
situation, on the stabilization of peaceful coexistence. At the same 
time an increase in tourists from countries with different social 
systems can contribute much to the creation of an atmosphere of 
peace and mutual trust. 


Before the war the number of visitors who came to Poland was 
small, even by the standards of those time. A few foreigners visited 
the better known health resorts and hunting grounds. Only the 
Scandinavians, for whom the trip to the warm Adriatic or Mediter- 
fanean was too distant or too expensive, came to spend their 
holidays on the sandy beaches of the Baltic. And only small numbers 
of the well-to-do from Poland could travel to the traditional holiday 
centres in France, Italy, Scandinavia, Jugoslavia and Roumania. 

After 1945 Poland was in no condition for a rapid development 
of tourist facilities. There were neither the material resources, nor 
the experience and tradition. And first there were much more pressing 
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economic needs to safisfy; only later could there be any question of 
investments such as hotels, motels, camping sites, etc. Unfortunately, 
the absence of any tradition of catering for tourists meant a lack of 
sufficiently qualified personnel who could organize this sector of the 
national economy. 

Despite these difficulties and the very gradual adapting of Poland's 
tourist regions to the requirements of foreign visitors, the increase 
in tourists shows that some progress has been made. But it cannot 
be considered satisfactory; there are still considerable opportunities 
that remain to be exploited. 

As far as people from Poland travelling abroad are concerned, in 
the period immediately following the war the new workers’ holiday 
scheme satisfied the mass demand for ‘leisure and pleasure’. Later, 
the main flow of tourists was directed to the socialist countries be- 
cause of the much easier currency terms and the attractions offered 
by them. But today more and more Polish tourists can be found in 
Western Europe and the Middle East. 

Two tables will illustrate the growth of tourism. 


Foreign tourists in Poland 


See 2 hE ae 87,800 
Rg: Pea ee ees ch 76,500 
Es eS Ree 99,200 
Wee 
Tee. eae |e i 2 eee 
Polish tourists abroad 
BS i cee eee ae 65,200 
Be a Be ees 44,100 
RS aoe 
BO: 24 aes os ee 


What can Poland offer the tourist? Above all there is the unspoil, 
primitive beauty of the landscape found in some of the most attractive 
regions. On the eastern flank of the Carpathian Mountains there art 
the primeval stretches of the Bieszczady Range, unique in Europe 
similar to some remote corners of the Canadian National Parks # 
certain areas of the Soviet Union. The famous Dunajec Gorge in th 
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Pieniny and the lime range in the Middle Carpathians also provide 
an unforgettable experience. In North-East Poland, the Mazury 
District, a country of majestic forests and a thousand lakes, apart 
from its natural beauty, offers water sports, hunting and fishing. 
Other attractions are Suwalki, somewhat more to the East, West 
Pomerania, and the Kartuzy and Brodnica Lake Districts. Here the 
forests are teeming with game and the lakes abound in fish. For 
those who prefer solitude, there are any number of camping sites 
where they can remain undisturbed, face to face with nature. A unique 
attraction is the National Park in Bialowieza, the only place in 
Europe where bisons live in their natural state. 

The Karkonosze Mountains, in the South-West, with their nu- 
merous excellent health-resorts provide attractions of a different 
type. The admirers of regional folk art will find Poland a country 
interestingly varied and rich in authentic traditions. Those interested 
in modern history can visit the famous battlegrounds of the last 
war or Hitler’s Headquarters in Ketrzyn, where the Generals’ Plot 
of July 1944 took place. Students of architecture, old and new, will 
find in Poland towns which have preserved their old monuments 
intact, like Cracow, or, like Warsaw, are rising from the ruins. 

To this necessarily short review of what there is for the foreign 
visitors to see in Poland one final point of a practical nature should 
be added: Poland is an exceptionally inexpensive country for the 
tourist (and Polish roads are generally in a reasonable state of repair). 


Poland is also ideally situated for tourists passing through from 
East to West and North to South. At present by far the most 
humerous and growing group of tourists consists of Americans of 
Polish origin. But other groups are also increasing, for instance those 
who come for hunting. 

Investments in tourist facilities are growing. The danger is that 
an improvement of services may spoil the greatest attraction Poland 
has to offer: the beauty of nature, primitive and unspoilt. 

Finally, a few remarks from Signor Aldo del Giudice, general di- 
rector and owner of the Italian “Colosseum” travel agency who visited 
Poland in October 1959; they are all the more interesting, since their 
author comes from a country with a vast experience of tourism and 
its problems. 

“We left Warsaw by car, on a Saturday afternoon and travelled 
some 200 miles across the country. The scenery was wonderful. We 
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arrived in the Lake District around 10 p.m..and put up at a mo 
but pleasant hotel. We were offered a very good supper consisti 
of special Polish dishes. The biggest surprise came next morning. \ 
5 a.m. we set out to see the forest. It was fantastic, bewitching. 
sun was just rising and the colours of the trees, fields and e 


blended together into a picture I shall never forget. We saw count! . 


specimens of animals: deers, boars, hares, and wild birds. A hunter§ 
paradise. The car moved through the forest along narrow paths, | 
was like a real cinerama. Animals and birds all around us. When # 
time came for departure and we were to drive to the lake I felt se 

I did not know what the lake had in store for us. This was anoth 
surprise. Fish, thousands of fish of all kinds... Small ones, big or " 
of every colour and description. Within a few minutes we caught 
many as would have taken hours anywhere else. There were 
hundreds of water birds circling over hundreds of lakes... 

“My impressions as a travel agent? Well, your country from every 
point of view is one of the most interesting in Europe. I think ye 
should tell the whole world what you have. You should enco 
people to visit your country, and not wait until foreign tourists 
about the possibilities. You need a network of tourist offices in ever 
city and at every entry point (by rail or car) on your border... 

“Every travel agency should have contacts with travel agents 
over the world and inform them about current possibilities for to 
in your country. For example you have winter sports resorts wh 
are completely different from those in Switzerland, Italy or 
But people do not know about them! 

“You have in your country a real gold mine. There are p 
which you can find only in Poland. Young people in particular 
tired of constantly going to countries they have already seen mal 
times, Today, they want something new, they want to live in the op 
air. Places like the Mazurian Lakes, with their natural beauty, b 
ing atmosphere are tourist landmarks of the future. People are bored 
with seeing towns, monuments, squares, streets and shops. They watt 
to be closer to nature. You can have thousands of visitors every yea 


if only for the sheer beauty of your country, and the prices — believe} 


me — are moderate, probably the lowest in Europe now. 


“People will come here, because only in Poland can they fin 


something they have never seen before”. 
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Dunajec Gorge where the river breaks through the Pieniny Mountains 


photo Wiadystaw Werner 
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Mazurian Lakes 
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Polish forests are rich in 
colour and game 
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MEMORIES OF A MOTHER 


Katarzyna Meloch 


Marcjanna Fornalska had six children. One of her daughters was 
Malgorzata Fornalska, an outstanding figure in the Polish workers’ 
and resistance movement, who was killed by the Nazis in 1943 at 
the age of 41. Memories of a Mother was awarded the first prize by 
the weekly Polityka. The book is both a literary event and a socio- 
logical phenomenon. It was written by a woman half-blind and well 
over eighty, and it took her eight years. Each word and each sentence 
were typed out with enormous effort and infinite patience. 

The result is a social document and source book of the last decades 
of the nineteenth century and the first half of the twentieth century 
in a Poland crippled by an enormous incubus of inherited backward- 
ness and ignorance. Had the author merely registered the life of her 
world and the events which she saw, that alone would have been an 
astonishing feat. But she has done much more. 


So far, in Polish literature, there has been no description of feudal 
or post-feudal village life that went beyond the high-minded human- 
ity of Maria Dabrowska’s People From Over There. The village was 
seen from the palace or manor, and the peasants remained the “people 
from over there”. Some of the accounts, written between the wars, 
such as the Peasants’ Diaries, were factual reports that had the 
authentic ring of Poland’s countryside and spoke directly of the 
‘plight of its inhabitants, in whose lives hunger and want were the 
nly constants. The peasant, who could think of nothing else but his 
‘oppressive poverty and daily drudgery, saw each thing separately, 
ind never became aware of the overall social mechanism ruling his 
@ndition. Not so with Fornalska. 
ein Memories of a Mother, history is observed through the window 
fa miserable villager’s hut. From this vantage point Marcjanna’s 
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serf father followed the insurrection of 1863, the Polish gentry’s last 
national rising against foreign rule, in which no peasant “took part 
either on orders or of his own free will”. We see at first hand the 
gradual social stratification of the village after emancipation of the 
serfs by the Tsar and after some of the freed peasants acquired land, 
By the time Marcjanna Fornalska becomes the owner of her own 
holding, times are difficult for the smallholders. The destitute make 
their way to the towns in search of work and food. Although everyone 
round her stubbornly clings to his piece of soil, Fornalska’s attitude 
is different. She pins her hopes of a better future for her children on 
the city and, above all, on education. Knowledge, books, and learning 
become the household gods, the inspiration of the family tradition. 
At home she had been raised on the memory of a grandfather éducat- 
ed by the Friars of St. Basil, who had become a librarian at the 
manor. In the family’s distant past, there was some connection with 
the gentry. This perhaps accounted for that ‘otherness’, which puzzled 
the neighbours, for its love of books which set the family apart from 
the rest of the village, and for its concern with correct speech and 
behaviour. Sometimes she asks herself: “Why am I different from 
the other girls?” 

Memories of a Mother could just as well be called “A Family Saga”. 
The first part of this account of several generations of a single family 
provides a picture of gentry Poland. The stories of urban middle class 
families in the nineteenth century are usually in the form of cycles 
coming to a dead end, seen from the angle of the disintegration of 
the family and the dispersal of its members under the pressure of 
social change. Life itself provided the substance of these sagas, and 
this was equally true of the Fornalski family. 

First a peasant on a small farm, then a washerwoman, a maid 
servant, and finally a manual worker, she came to the workers’ 
movement by a long and hard route, At the age of fifty, this mother 
of six children could say of herself: “I have been born anew”. In 191i, 
the war having exiled her to Russia, she and her children lived 
through the Revolution. Until that moment her life had resembled 


that described in the Peasants’ Diaries: a daily struggle for the bare | 


means of subsistence and a few desperate attempts at stabilization, 
doomed to failure. So the family set off on its odyssey; the small 
towns and villages, the landscapes of the countryside have all been 
faithfully reconstructed in this family story. 
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The Revolution brought a complete change to their lives and 
taught them to apply different standards. The struggle for bread gave 
way to the struggle for a workers’ state. Fornalska became a politi- 
cally minded person, an observer and actor in the historical process. 

The Memories tell the story of a whole epoch and its highlights: the 
Tsarist decree bringing the emancipation of the serfs, the growth of 
capitalism, the .first world war, the revolution, the regaining of 
independence by Poland and another and more terrible war.. Poverty 
and years of exhaustion, the disasters of two wars, and the triumph 
of the October revolution were part of her daily experiences and they 
give an epic quality to this modestly-titled book. 


She was “a speck of dust in the storm”. In 1914, escaping from 
war with part of her family, she reached a Cossack settlement on the 
Don. The revolution found her in Tsaritsin; in 1920 she returned to 
Poland. As a mother of Communists she became a political prisoner 
as did her daughter Malgorzata. In 1923, together with her youngest 
son, she escaped across the eastern border and found shelter and 
work in the Soviet Union. She looked after Polish Communists whom 
the war or the needs of the revolution had brought to the Soviet 
Union. She also looked after scores of orphaned Polish children in 
children’s homes. The rest of Fornalska’s life was all labour, tragedy 
and solitude, faced with great dignity and fortitude. Four of her sons 
and daughters lost their lives in the thirties, victims of trumped-up 
charges. But she never lost her political instincts or faith in the 
revolution. 


But the best parts of the book are those where she describes life 
in the countryside after 1863, a way of life that must seem exotic 
to the modern reader. “What I remember is hidden in twilight”, she 
says, This is the source of the faithfulness and truthfulness of her 
unembellished picture of rural life in those times. The parental home 
occupies the centre of the stage in a broad setting that distinctly 
shows the material and spiritual culture of the patriarchal Polish 
peasantry, the severity of the common law, the sternness of parental 
authority, and the complete obedience of the daughters. There is also 
the close attachment of man to the world of objects, which are 
mostly the product of his own hands and which he knows from his 
earliest ch‘ldhood. 

Memories of a Mother can be regarded as an authentic product of 
folk literature, almost untainted by influences from other cultural 
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patterns. In this sense it is akin to some mediaeval writing. Here, man 
is intimately linked with nature, and the division between the world 
of man and the world of animals and plants is blurred. The natural 
elements play a vital part in the shaping of men’s lives. The story 
unfolds slowly and ponderingly, its epic sweep often broken by lyrical 
apostrophes reminiscent of the songs of the troubadours. In the best 
epic tradition, the Memories speak directly to the reader. Its adjec- 
tives and similes are borrowed from natural phenomena. In it the 
ancient Polish language of the lives of saints, of myths and fairy tales, 
is resurrected. This is a strangely satisfactory richness. 
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THE END OF SERFDOM 


Marcjanna Fornalska 


The Rising* had fallen. Some had been killed, others had 
emigrated; friends and loved ones were mourned in secret, and 
after the harvest the news was whispered from ear to ear that 
serfdom was to be abolished. People would gather furtively in twos 
and threes in their homes and discuss what they should do. Rumours 
were spreading that the Tsar had signed the emancipation order 
a long time ago, but that the landowners did not want the people 
to find out about it and might succeed in keeping it a secret forever. 
Opinions were divided. Some were in favour of the whole village 
going and saying: “We know we are free but you are hiding it 
from us,” 

Others suggested that they should not report for their field 
service, leave their woman and children, take to the woods and 
wait. Opinions were divided: the cleverer ones took shelter in the 
forest, even bringing their horses with them, the more timorous 
went to the manor in the hope of hearing some news but with the 
intention of not reporting for work. 

The result was that when the footman informed the lord that 
the village was waiting outside the manor, they were told to enter. 
Asked why they were not at work, they said that they knew that 
serfdom had been abolished, that the news was being kept from 
them. 

“Very well,” said the lord, “I will give you your answer in 
a minute.” 

When they were again waiting outside the manor, he gave 
the order. The servants rushed out with whips and anyone, who 
failed to escape, was given a beating. Finally they were told that, 
if they did not all report for field service, ‘seizure’ would be 
imposed on them. The peasants had lived long enough to know what 


* of 1863 
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seizure meant. One or two Cossacks would be put in the peasant’s 
house and from then on they were masters of life and death, and 
could take everything — hay, oats for horses, chickens, eggs, even 
the only pig the peasant possessed without asking; the wives were 
also put at their disposal, weeping children were thrown out of 
the homes, and everything had to be borne without as much as 
a murmur. So those who had been beaten and those who had 
run away and those who had hidden in the woods in a few days 
reported for field service as one man — the word ‘seizure’ was 
more frightening than the whips. 

But the secret whisperings and gossip came true; after a few 
months serfdom was abolished. In the village where my father 
lived, over fifty peasants performed what was known as ‘harness’ 
service — that is, four or five days a week’s work with a pair 
of oxen. There were those who yoked a horse and cow or cows, 
but there were also the rarer persons who owned four oxen; the 
rest of the village worked individually, owning a single cow and 
performing their service by coming to work on foot and bringing 
their tools with them, depending on the season — a spade or hoe, 
axe or rake, or flail in the winter. Of the ‘harness’ serfs, few had 
a pair of horses, Anyone who did became a local figure and 
privileged, travelling sometimes to Warsaw with a load of rustic 
specialties for milady, or for members of the family. Such a peasant 
had one day’s work counted as two, even though he spent several 
weeks on the road. My father was in the middle category — he 
had two cows and a horse; the cows and horse worked alternatively. 


After the release from serfdom had been officially announced, 
a service was conducted by the priest. The congregation could no! 
help whispering that the priest looked as if he were drunk. It was 
only to be expected; he owned a village called Ziemiany which 
performed field service for him and he could unload his tempe 
on the bent backs of his serfs during the harvest, often beating 
them with a whip. My father was once a witness of this: one o 
the women serfs stayed at home in the morning to bake bread; the 
priest went out into the field, noticed her absence and entered her 
home just as she was mixing the flour in the kneading-trough. He 
grabbed her by the hair and shouted: “What were you up to las 
night, couldn’t you do the baking then?” Without giving he 
a chance to wash her hands he dragged her out into the field ané 
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told one of the harvesters to fetch her a sickle; as punishment, she 
had to reap until nightfall, her hands caked with flour; all the 
women were told they could do their baking at night or not do it 
at all, he couldn’t care less. It was not hard to imagine the feelings 
of the priest conducting the thanksgiving service for the end of 
serfdom. 

A surveyor arrived, and measurement and division of the land 
began. The village was situated on a stream, the houses with a few 
exceptions were hovels where the smoke from the fireplaces emerged 
through the door. Since the houses and land belonged to the manor, 
each peasant was given the land on which he lived. This was known 
as an ukaz. In the stories told me by parents there were many things 
I could not understand which, as I mentioned earlier, I have, so 
to speak, dug out of my memory, but the word ukaz I heard as 
achild and as a grown girl. The older people I knew who had 
done field service would often repeat: “I got it from the ukaz’”, or 
“this is where the wkaz caught me”. For them, this was something 
as immovable as a rock. 

So this ukaz caught the ‘harness” and the foot serfs, the better- 
off and the poor in their hovels. The land was measured along 
the road, starting from the river; each serf with a pair of oxen, 
who used to do service five or six days a week, received about 
30 acres; the foot serfs received allotments elsewhere according to 
the number of days they had to serve previously. 

The land allotted the peasants was the worst possible; much of 
it was waste-land, overgrown with scrub which could barely be 
used for hedging. The beginnings were difficult; the peasants had 
to pay for the survey of land and there were various other expenses 
imposed on them; as a result some had to part with their cows or 
oxen; there were even those who had to give up their hard-earned 
land; they surrendered their titles for very low sums, since there 
were practically no buyers. They gave up their allotments because 
of doubts that they would be able to manage. The more enterprising 
among them went to the town to look for work, the more timid 
went to the manor for piecework, others remained as labourers 
hiring themselves out to the wealthiest. 

It was best for those who had a lot of children; the eldest 
uprooted the bushes, so increasing the area of the allotment and 
providing fuel; they hastened to build chimneys for their cottages, 
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which drew out the smoke; brush-wood was used for fuel and 
fencing and sometimes for cowsheds and styes. Where the scrub 
had been dug up, the soil was excellent for millet and buckwheat, 
My father was one of the lucky ones who had a lot of children; the 
elder ones did the digging, the younger the pasturing; the barely- 
tilled fields made fime grazing ground. In a few years the village 
changed out of all recognition. I was one of the youngest children — 
all that I have described I know only from the relation of my 
parents. I remember my father as a withered old man with white 
hair, my mother far younger, dark-haired, thoughtful, overworked. 
It was rare to see so much as a smile on her face, and the same 
can be said of my father. I think that the days of orphanhood, 
serfdom and the Rising had scored sorrow and sternness not only 
on their faces but also in their hearts. 

My father with thirty acres of land from the ukaz, a good and 
hard-working wife, and several growing children became com- 
paratively well off. He raised any kind of cattle just as long as 
there was plenty of manure to fertilize the soil as quickly as possible. 
Potatoes were sown and a start was made with wheat. Well-being 
grew with the end of serfdom, but time was passing and a new 
generation was growing up which also wanted something out of life, 
while prospects for the future were faint and dim. 


I was already a grown girl when I noticed that these aged post- 
serfdom peasants were bound by a warm friendship. On _ both 
sides of the road, which stretched over a mile, were scattered large 
and small cottages, all with chimneys. But that was not all — almost 
everywhere there were stoves with iron tops and cooking plates 
The road was a meeting-place for the young, a play-ground fo 
the children; the women would stop by there for a moment, and 
it was there that I met those old friends of my father. I remembe 
the pleasure it gave me to watch them and eavesdrop concealed 
round the corner of the cottage. I was a big girl and it would have 
been improper to go up to my elders and listen to their talk bu 
it was so fascinating that I could not resist it. A passer-by meeting 
my father would hold out his hand, they would shake hands f@ 
a moment and then slowly approach the bench by the cottage and 
sit down. I do not know if any of the other youngsters wer 
interested by these old men and their talk; but I never tired @ 
listening to them myself. First they would talk of serfdom, the 
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Rising, the Tsarist government, the conversion of the Roman 
churches into orthodox ones, that the Uniates had to accept the 
Greek rite, that though schools were being built in the countryside, 
they were Russian and not ours, and the children would not attend 
them. Then they would start on their domestic troubles: the older 
children want a piece of land, and how are you going to live when 
there are the younger ones to be raised and married off; and any- 
way once their parents are dead, they can do as they like, This 
would bring the conversation to an end, they would shake hands 
and part, almost indistinguishable from each other, thin, bent, with 
greying hair, as if sprinkled with hoar-frost. 

I was seventeen, but somehow I was different from the other 
girls of my age; in the evening they ran out on to the road, where 
there was always some country musician to play some spirited 
obereks on his fiddle. The boys and girls would dance and laugh. 
I know it must have been fun out there, but none of us five sisters 
ever went out on the road or attended the dancing. Our father had 
forbidden it once and for all. Our neighbours and the other young 
people were so used to this that no one commented. There was no 
teasing and nobody asked why we never went dancing; for our 
part we accepted the ban without grumbling — we knew that every 
household had its customs and ours was no different; we were 
neither surprised nor unhappy. We also knew that as soon as one 
of us was eighteen some boy would send along the matchmaker 
and if our father approved, he would give her in marriage to him. 
She would not be asked if she agreed or not. If our father so 
disposed, that was the end of the matter. Three brothers and three 
sisters had already been married off to different villages and dif- 
ferent families. Some had children in their teens, others a few 
years old, some less, some more, but in almost every home things 

All these troubles sprang from one source: the fathers after 
their release from serfdom were allotted large plots of land — 
thirty acres each, Years later when the well-tilled land began to 
yield rich crops, new cottages had been built and the stock had 
become plentiful, the aging parents, a lifetime of hard work behind 
them, began looking forward to spending the rest of their days 
in peace. And then they were faced with the problem of their 
children demanding a division of land. 


Translated by Edward Rothert 














the press in review 


DEPUTIES ON THEIR 
WORK 


Last April Poland went to the 
polls. During the electoral cam- 
paign a number of candidates 
made statements to the press 
about the role of the Sejm in the 
Polish constitutional system, while 
the weekly review Przeglad Kul- 
turalny printed interviews with 
some candidates from academic 
circles. Below is part of a talk 
with Professor Oskar Lange, the 
economist, taken from No, 13. 
Asked whether it was possible to 
talk about specific parliamentary 
practice in Poland today, he 
replied: 

“Yes, I think so. For instance, 
there is the very important 
principle of the continuity of the 
work of the parliamentary com- 
mittees; then individual com- 
mittees examine the economic 
plans point by point. 

“It is often said in capitalist 
countries that socialist parliaments 
are powerless, because all the 
vast amount of information 
needed to see the economic 
problems of the country in their 
entirety can only be available to 
the government. Apart from the 
fact that this seems an odd 
charge from capitalist countries 


where the economy is in private 
hands, which means, in principle, 
that parliament has no chance of 
controlling them, it cannot stand 
up to the practice of our 
committees. This is an extremely 
important element of socialist 
democracy, and not the only one: 
there are also the people's 
councils and the various self- 
government organizations, such as 
the cooperatives, workers’ coun- 
cils, etc. 

“It must be realized that 
institutionally we have an advance- 
ed system of democratic con- 
trol over the socialist economy. 
At present the system does not 
function equally smoothly on each 
level. At the parliamentary level 
it works well, lower down it does 
worse. But it is not a question 
of powers but of the quality of 
the people concerned. There are, 
for example, people’s councils, 
which use their powers exten- 
sively, and there are others, which 
use them far less. However, de- 
mocracy can be learned only by 
everyday administrative practice 
In any case, nothing would be 
gained, in the long run, by 
restricting the powers of adminis 
trative organs, even if some a 
not able to make proper use 
them. These lessons can only be 
learned slowly... 
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“I hope that the next Sejm 
will be in a better position, as it 
will not be so burdened with 
legislative duties. The second term 
of the Sejm made an enormous 
contribution to fundamental and 
structural legislation.” 

Professor Remigiusz Bierza- 
nek, Head of the Chair of Inter- 


national Public Law at Lddz 
University, was asked how he 
assessed the contribution of 
deputies from academic and 


cultural circles to the work of 
the last Sejm. 

“It would be wrong to say that 
they confined themselves to 
problems of science and culture. 
To take a purely formal standard 
of measure — membership in the 
education and science commit- 
tee— there were more educators, 
writers and journalists than other 
professions, all the committees 
had their share of the former and 
many of them were highly active. 
The presence of specialists in the 
Sejm, frequently authorities in 
their fields, was certainly some- 
thing positive... From my parlia- 
mentary experience — and it was 
an excellent four-year appren- 
ticeship in legislation and conirol, 
and a first-rate course of 
instruction about contemporary 
life in Poland — I emerged with 
one positive conviction: debates 
reach the highest level and yield 
the best practical results when 
problems or proposals are examin- 
ed from the viewpoint both of 
the professional person and of’the 
layman who knows the needs 
from below and the effects a law 
or executive order actually pro- 
Vokes, whatever the intentions 
of its authors... 
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“As for cultural matters in the 
fullest sense of the word, I am 
inclined to see them — as a 
lawyer with historical interests — 
in a broad setting, and measure 
them not by the number and 
quality of works of art, nor even 
by the degree of their popularity, 
but rather by the contribution of 
the community to all spheres of 
cultural life and to political and 
economic culture, and by the use 
made of the opportunities provid- 
ed in this respect by political in- 
stitutions. Searching the achieve- 
ments of the last term for some 
scale of values for these four 
years, I think that perhaps the 
most important bills were those 
which encouraged and channelled 
an active contribution on the part 
of the community and _ public 
control at different levels, for 
without control there never has 
been and there never can be 
democracy. 

“The last four years, and our 
own work in that time, can be 
evaluated from different angles. 
Personally, when estimating the 
achievements of a given genera- 
tion, my feeling has. always been 
to try to assess to what extent 
that generation took advantage of 
the opportunities and objective 
conditions of its times, how far 
it was able to promote the 
development of the country, by 
influencing the ‘determinate 
variables’ of the era and how 
successful it was in dealing with 
the objective conditions — with 
‘indeterminate variables’. As far 
as the last four years are con- 
cerned, I often wonder whether 
in the field of social culture we 
could not and should not have 
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done much more. I would like to 
stress the word ‘could’, because it 
is easy to think of a hundred 
quite legitimate demands which 
were — if only for economic 
reasons — impossible to fulfil. 
Politics, after all, has been called 
the art of the possible. 

“In its next term, I think, the 
Sejm should give more of its 
attention to raising the standards 
of our administration. A num- 
ber of good legal provisions 
and administrative orders get 
distorted in enforcement. It is 
partly a problem of qualifications, 
and partly a question of greater 
responsibility on the part of local 
executive bodies for the work of 
their organs. New forms of 
control and supervision should be 
found. I am of the opinion that 
the Sejm should be more 
responsive to and more decisive 
in cases of gross incompetence by 
administrative and economic 
organs. I do not think it would 
be unconstitutional, if, in such 
cases, the Sejm passed, for 
instance, a resolution placing the 
responsibility on the particular 
executive, though this practice 
should not be abused. We can 
afford a much better and more 
modern administration; the hu- 
man material is improving, and 
we should make a vigorous effort 
for changes in this respect.” 


CHURCH AND STATE 


For years some 


papers have been in the habit of 
publishing, from time to time, 
more or less fanciful information 
on conflicts between the Church 





Western 





and State in Poland. This topic 


re-appears with the unfailing 
regularity of the Loch Ness Mon- 
ster. 

An article on this _ subject 
written by Stefan Kisielewski, 
a well-known Catholic writer and 
Sejm deputy, recently appeared 
in Tygodnik Powszechny, a weekly 
close to the views of the Church 
Hierarchy. We intend to publish 
a more extensive article on 
Church-State relations in the near 
future; in the meantime we hope 
that this article, written in Kisie- 
lewski’s usual semi-serious style 
will be of interest as a typical 
statement of Polish Catholic 
views. 

“Which,” Kisielewski asks, “is 
the more important in Polish life 
today: politics or economics? 
I claim that it is economics 
beyond a doubt. A new man is 
emerging in Poland: homo eco- 
nomicus, while homo politicus is 
dying out, at least in the tradition- 
al, Western sense of conflict 


implied by this term. There is | 


a definite trend towards social 
solidarity and, if things go on as 
they are, our grandchildren will 
live in a society where only econ- 
omy, technology and science will 
count and in which political 
conflicts will be found only in 
the history books. Things have 
already reached the state where 
my own son, who is interested 
in everything but politics, regards 
me as a harmless crank for my 
interest. 

“But this primacy of econom- 
ics is something which 10 
Western journalist can get into 
his head. With the tenacity of 
their kind they sniff around for 
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the kind of political conflicts they 
are accustomed to in the West 
reading into everything hidden 
splits, tensions and divisions. They 
work unceasingly according to 
a ‘system of suspicions’. This 
often reaches heights of absur- 
dity — a minor argument in 
a certain Warsaw editorial office, 
of a largely personal nature, was 
reported in whole sections of the 
Western press in all seriousness 
as a ‘clash of principles’ in Polish 
cultural life. Sensationalism is, 
after all, the daily meat of the 
Western press. An Englishman 
once told me quite bluntly that the 
Western reader is not interested 
in things that go well or have 
the support of the public in Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Roumania or 
Hungary; what he wants to read 
about is any kind of scandal, 
fiasco, row, disaster or gossip. 
The customer is always right, so 
Western journalists in this part 
of the world go all out to give 
him what he wants and churn 
out sensation, ignoring all ten- 
dencies and hints at the political 
concord which makes it possible 
to concentrate on economic, 
industrial, technological and scien- 
tific issues. 

“What am I to make of all 
this? I was once a_ typical 
‘conflict man’, an enthusiast of 
the political ‘give and take’ from 
which something creative often 
develops. Lately, however, I have 
begun to doubt the effectiveness 
of strife in our part of the world 
and under our system of govern- 
ment. I think that in the present 
position this country needs peace, 
Peace and more peace to con- 
Solidate its achievements, to de- 
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velop some institutionalized sta- 
bilization of its life, to be able 
to train sufficient numbers of 
experts in all fields. At this stage, 
we could well do with a period 
of constructive ‘armistice’. Except 
that... 

“Except that there is the 
problem of the recruitment of 
people to governmental circles. 
How jis this process to be regu- 
lated? A taxi-driver in Cracow 
(and it is typical that it was in 
Cracow) once said to me: ‘You 


_ know: the intelligentsia should all 


join the Party. After all you have 
to be qualified to be able to 
govern.’ 

“I thought over the problem 
of whether it was possible for 
everybody to join the Party. 
Obviously not. No one can join 
who holds any viewpoint other 
than a materialist one — for 
instance, a religious viewpoint — 
for it is a materialistic ideology 
that is demanded in the Party. 
It would be possible to conceal 
one’s true views, but that would 
amount to dishonesty and to 
opportunism. 

“And this is where we come 
to the antinomy which. still 
survives, in spite of all the trends 
towards consolidation, an anti- 
nomy of ideology of which the 
material and organizational ex- 
pression is the dualism of Church 
and State. 

“This antinomy still thrives 
and so is a focus of interest for 
the West in its hunger for discred- 
itable sensations, I have been 
trying to think of a way to cut 
the ground from under the feet 
of this sensation-hungry public 
and to provide something quite 
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the reverse of their stock conflicts. 
This is the ‘Polish experiment’ as 
it was once called in a memorable 
article by my spiritual fathers, 
Stanislaw Stomma and Jerzy Tu- 
rowicz. 

“But how can this be done? 
This is a problem which keeps me 
awake at nights. If I were Cardi- 
nal Wyszynski... If I were Go- 
multka... Unfortunately neither of 
these eventualities looks like 
coming true. But there must be 
some way out. After all it is in 
the interests of both to avoid the 
situation light-heartedly consider- 
ed inevitable by Western on- 
lookers who subscribe to the 
principle ‘the worse (for them) 
the better (for us)’; we, however 
would most certainly rather they 
were disappointed and _ things 
went better for us. It would be 
worth devoting a little thought to 
this. After all these are the 
essential issues in Polish life.” 


TEACHING HISTORY 


The weekly Nowa Kultura has 
been publishing a _ series of 
articles on the reform of teaching 
methods in primary and secon- 
dary schools. The first of these 
is by the distinguished philoso- 
pher and President of the Polish 
Academy of Sciences, Professor 
Tadeusz Kotarbinski. The author 
sets out at length the principles 
by which the curricula of some 
of the humanist disciplines should 
be guided and points to the need 
for training young people to 
organize their own work and 
to harmonize their personal 








relationships. Here is that part 
of the article devoted to the 
teaching of history: 

“To turn to the teaching of 
history — and the writer of these 
words shudders at the thought. 
A traditional humanist education 
is mainly an education in history. 
A humanist sees history as a re- 
membrance of the efforts and 
achievements of thinking, work- 
ing and fighting societies. How 
are the heirs of the centuries to 
learn history and to learn from 
history?... To repeat two truisms: 
the subject should not be wars 
and kings but the progress of 
civilization, and the aim should 
be not to unleash a torrent of 
facts and dates but to use them 
as a framework for the quintes- 
sence of historical development. 


But it is not this latter task that ! 


I find so disturbing; the philos- 
ophy of history inevitably has 
its share of hypotheses and an 
effort must be made to harmonize 
these hypotheses with those 
guiding our actions in the present 
day. What is, however, frightening 
is that it is impossible to avoid 
history in its narrow sense o 
political history. And it is this 
which may appal morally respon- 
sible educators. They hope t 
instil in their pupils the virtues 
of peaceful coexistence and calm 
systematic cooperation, while 
history has always given the lie 


to their lessons... Historia magistre | 


vitae? This is true in so far 4 
it shows the anguish of the 
historical drama. The whole hope 


of humanity now rests on the! 


possibility of a complete reversél 
of historical trends. But it & 
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to let young people into all the 
shameful secrets of continuous 
strife and conflict without 
arousing their cynicism. But it 
has to be done. The acquisition 
of knowledge is undoubtedly 
a dangerous process; but it is 
necessary because of the threat 
of disaster inherent in a lack of 
knowledge. It is fortunate that 
there is going to be less and less 
time for detailed instruction in 
all the periods of political history; 
since there has to be a selection 
it would be senseless not to 
rationalize the choice if school 
syllabuses are to deal primarily 
with the most recent times. It is 
here, however, that danger lies; 
probably no political system has 
yet managed to overcome it. For 
has it ever been possible to bear 
witness to history that is 
unexaggerated, to history in statu 
nascendi and, as is demanded in 
a court of law, tell the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the 
truth? But let us not be too 
demanding. Let us not hope for 
‘the whole truth’. Let us be satis- 
fied with ‘nothing but the truth’, 
even then we shall see how 
desperately difficult it is to per- 
form this task with regard to 
contemporary history. 

“I would like to see less 
emphasis on the past in humanist 
education and more on improving 
personal relationships. This should 
be our watchword, An educated 
person in any democratic country 
must also be an active economist 
and an active lawyer. Not in the 
sense that he should know how 
to direct the finances of a large 
establishment or conduct a case 
riddled with involved legal points. 
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But he should have enough 
knowledge of economic and legal 
affairs to manage his personal 
affairs and also be able to play 
a constructive role in the work 
of collective bodies of public 
administration.” 


AN ECONOMIC SURVEY 


In its 11/1961 issue the weekly 
Zycie Gospodarcze has opened 
a discussion on “Poland and the 
Economically Underdeveloped 
Countries”. The first to take up 
the issue was Ignacy Sachs with 
an article entitled “The Direction 
Is Right — the Road Difficult”. 
Sachs’ contribution, both contro- 
versial and hypothetical, begins 
as follows: “The current Five- 
Year Plan presupposes a highly 
dynamic development of Poland’s 
trade with the underdeveloped 
countries. From around one fifth 
of our trade exchange with the 
capitalist states in 1960, our 
turnover with the underdeveloped 
countries will account for one 
third of our exports to, and 


nearly two thirds of our imports 


from, the capitalist markets in 
1965. There is a strong case to 
be made for such a distribution”. 
One of the important arguments 
in its favour, says the author, is 
the circumstance that the eco- 


nomic interests of Poland and 
many of the underdeveloped 
countries are complementary. 


These countries see a number 
of advantages in the development 
of trade with Poland, including, 
for instance, the possibility of 
selling their raw material and 





agricultural surpluses which are 
hard to place on the capitalist 
markets. Apart from this a 
growth in trade with the socialist 
states strengthens the position 
of the underdeveloped countries 
in negotiations with the capitalist 
business world. 

Sachs warns, however, that the 
existence of common economic 
interests is no justification for 
complacency as there may be 
a need to overcome a number 
of serious obstacles. Among them 
is the very strong competition 
from the industrial capitalist 
countries which start with a num- 
ber of advantages on the markets 
of the underdeveloped countries 
denied to us. To this is added 
the existence of institutional ties, 
for instance, between the coun- 
tries of the British Common- 
wealth, those in the franc area, 
those within the European Eco- 
nomic Community, etc. 


Another impediment is that 
the structure of exports varies 
very little in the underdeveloped 
countries. “To expand our trade 
with Brazil and a number of 
the other countries of Latin Amer- 
ica”, Sachs writes, “would re- 
quire a vast enlargement of our 
coffee imports. We are faced with 
the same problem in the case 
of Africa... The degree to which 
our market can absorb the tra- 
ditional exports of these countries 
will determine the general level 
of a balanced trade exchange 
with them. The possibility of this 
kind of ceiling being put on the 
growth of turnover determines our 
practical tasks.” Firstly, there will 
have to be a judicious selection 
of those countries of particular 








importance to us from the point 
of view of our import require. 
ments, and our efforts must be 
concentrated on an expansion of 
exports to them. At the same 
time we shall have to overcome 
the still prevailing conservatism 
in our purchasing policy and to 
seek new sources of supply. 
Secondly, it is essential to make 
a thorough study of what changes 
may be expected in the fo- 
reign trade structure of the 
underdeveloped countries under 
the steady process of industriali- 
zation. In this connection Sachs 
emphasizes: “We must frame 
a trade policy which would aim 
at meeting the interests of the 
underdeveloped countries 
way and producing a mutually 
advantageous division of labour. 
I am sure that if we were to 
purchase a certain amount of 
machinery and industrial articles, 
it would, apart from the great 


symbolic and political importance | 


of such a purchase, make i 
easier for us to place our owl 
machinery and equipment om 
these markets, and also provide 
a basis for eventual negotiations 
on specialization and exchange 
of specific types of machinery 
and equipment. I believe thai 
talks of this sort will be possible 
in due time and that they wil 
prove very useful, especially i 
the case of those countries whic! 
are trying to introduce som 
measure of planned co-ordinatio 
into their industrialization effort’ 

In conclusion Sachs touches 
upon some of the problem 
connected with the quality @ 
Polish exports to the undervelop 
ed countries, including ‘tropical 
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ization’ and improvement of the 
technical side of trade with these 
countries. The author emphasizes 
that the investment credits grant- 
ed by the socialist states to the 
underdeveloped countries are of 
outstanding importance to the 
latter. “The advantage of these 
credits,” he adds, “consists in the 
convenient terms of repayment 
in form of commodities. Thus, 
they are, in a way, self-settling 
credits.” 

The same issue of Zycie Gospo- 
darcze brings an article by Ta- 
deusz Gradowski on “The Basic 
Proportions in Industry”, or, 
more exactly, on the most impor- 
tant of them — the proportion 
of the value of industrial pro- 
duction classified as group A 
(production of the means of pro- 
duction) and group B (production 
of articles of consumption). Under 
the present Five-Year Plan, with 
a 52 per cent increase in overall 
industrial production, output in 
group A will increase by 57 per 
cent, and in group B — by 44 
per cent. How do these propor- 
tions compare with those of pre- 
vious plans? This is illustrated 
by Gradowski in the following 
table: 
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After citing other comparative 
figures the author declares: 
“These comparative data show 
that in respect of the rate of 
increase in groups A and B the 
present Five-Year Plan more 
closely follows the pattern of 
production of the Six-Year Plan 
(1950—55) than that of the last 
Five-Year Plan, although the rate 
of growth of production in both 
groups is slightly more balanced 
at present. This comparison may 
induce certain associations with 
past practices which were the 
subject of sharp criticisms. How- 
ever, Gradowski points out, 
the development of industry in 
that period — especially the de- 
velopment of the crucial heavy 
industry — made possible a com- 
paratively rapid advancement of 
light industry in the subsequent 
Five-Year Plan, and consequently 
an increase in the output of con- 
sumption articles in the last Five- 
Year Plan. It is true, however, 
that in view of the curtailment 
of investment expenditure at the 
end of the Six-Year Plan and 
beginning of the Five-Year Plan... 
there was no construction of 
major plants, but merely a com- 
pletion of those projects whose 


Mean Annual Rate of Increase in Production 


Mean Annual Rate of Increase 


in Production 
1950-1955 1956-1960 1961-1965 
Value of overall 
industrial production 18.0 9.9 8.7 
including: 
production in group A 19.8 10.4 9.4 
production in group B 15.9 9.0 7.6 
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construction had been started 
under the Six-Year Plan. There- 
fore, the increase in production 
achieved in the years 1956—60 
is largely due to the investments 
of 1950—1955. This _ situation, 
however, cannot continue for any 
length of time. To ensure a con- 
tinuous development of the na- 
tional economy it is _ essential 
to intensify the development of 
industry, especially of heavy in- 
dustry on which the progress of 
industrialization is based.” 

Gradowski points out that for 
this purpose it will be necessary 
to place much more stress on the 
proper development of domestic 
raw material resources and on 
the creation of investment ‘fore- 
reaches’ — the starting under 
the current Five-Year Plan of 
the construction of new projects 
scheduled for completion within 
the 1965—1970 plan. Another fac- 
tor which forces us to posit 
a more rapid rate of develop- 
ment in group A than in group 
B is the export demand (the 
export of machinery, for example, 
is to be more than doubled in 
the present Five-Year Plan). 

In the concluding paragraphs 
of the article the author analyses 
the rate of development of indi- 
vidual industries concerned with 
the production of capital equip- 
ment; he points out that an 
above average production in- 
crease in this group will take 
place in the chemical, engineer- 
ing, power and building materials 
industries, with below-average 
increases in the iron, non-ferrous 
metals and fuel industries. 

In its 1/1961 issue the mon- 
thly Handel zagraniczny features 








an article by Mirostaw Orlowski 
entitled “The Problem of Prices 
in the Socialist Market”. The 
editors remark that “the article 
represents a certain stage in the 
studies of this problem. Although 
it offers no practical conclusions, 
we are publishing this theoretical 
contribution in view of its topi- 
cality and importance.” 
Orlowski opens by remarking 
that the development of prices on 
the socialist market is being stu- 
died by many economists, both 
bourgeois and Marxist. Among 
Polish writers he mentions M 
Rakowski who has firmly oppos- 
ed the use of capitalist market 
prices as a basis for price regu- 
lation on the socialist market, 
primarily because they incorpor- 
ate a ‘rent’ on raw materials. 
This concept would demand a re 
duction of raw material prices 
on the socialist market, which, 
according to writers like S. Po 


laczek, is impracticable since the | 


raw material position already 
suffers from unfavourable trends. 
According to J. Czarnocki, the 
identification of world prices with 
those prevailing on the capita 
list market is unwarranted be 
cause the development of world 
prices is influenced both by trade 
within the capitalist countries and 
by trade between the capitalist 
and the socialist countries. 
Orlowski says that so far it has 
been the usual practice to fi 
socialist market prices more 0 
less at the level of prices pre 
vailing on the capitalist market 
and adds that the Council fo 
Mutual Economic Assistance 0 
the socialist countries has recently 
taken up studies into this pro 
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blem. He differentiates between 
a world price and a transaction 
price. The former is the exchange 
price of a given commodity. As 
socialist economy operates with- 
out an exchange, the concept of 
a socialist world market price is 
impossible. There exists, however, 
a transaction price which is fixed 
in the course of trade negotia- 
tions. 

Orlowski believes that the 
adoption of the world price as 
a basis for trade exchange be- 
tween the socialist countries is 
doubly unjustified. First, because 
the world price is subject to 
market fluctuations and it is from 
this dependence that the socialist 
system has freed our national 
economy. Second, because the 
planned character of this econo- 
my requires a long-term planning 
of the volume of turnover on the 
basis of fixed prices. “The prob- 
lem which we are facing consists, 
properly speaking, not in the 
search for some sort of ‘common 
price base’, for such a base already 
exists, but in the formulation 
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of objective criteria which would 
enable us to verify the correctness 
of our economic accounting. Un- 
der capitalist conditions this cri- 
terion is provided by the price, 
which we have agreed to call the 
world price”. Under socialism this 
problem is still unsolved. The po- 
sition is further complicated by 
the inconvertibility of the curren- 
cies of the socialist countries and 
the differentiation of the rates of 
exchange (which is tantamount 
to the absence of a cammon meas- 
ure of value). Neither is the 
production cost of a given com- 
modity a reliable criterion. The 
author nevertheless believes this 
criterion should be used, but that, 
to avoid puting backward meth- 
ods at an advantage, it should 
be confronted with the criterion 
of the world price. This would 
merely be the initial stage of fo- 
reign economic accounting. Sup- 
plemented with further analysis, 
it might form the basis for the 
calculation of, as Orlowski puts 
it, a “weighted mean cost price 
in the export trade.” 
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CHEMICAL FERTILIZERS 


Imports of corn and fodder concentrates are a_ considerable 
burden on Poland’s foreign trade balance. Solving the problem of 
corn supplies and attaining self-sufficiency by utilizing the 
reserves still latent in agriculture are among the most urgent tasks 
of the economy. To solve them, an intensification of the production 
of fertilizers and plant protection chemicals is necessary. 


Under the present Five-Year Plan the construction will be started 
of a plant for large-scale chemical synthesis at Pulawy, which wil 
mainly produce nitrogenous fertilizers in addition to various organic 
products. Its planned output will exceed the present total production 
of nitrogenous fertilizers by the four existing factories im the 
nitrogen industry. 


Poland has insufficient resources of raw materials for the pro- 
duction of phosphorous fertilizers, and the production of potassium 
salts will be developed only in the subsequent Five-Year Plan. The 
easiest solution is to develop the production of nitrogenous fertilizers, 
which can also be based on a very economical raw material — 
natural gas. The supply of this gas in considerable quantities has 
been guaranteed by the Soviet Union. At the same time, nitrogenous 
fertilizers, out of the three generally used, are the most efficient, 
while the nitrogen in the soil that is assimilable by plants tends 
to be exhausted very quickly. 


Domestic consumption of fertilizers in 1959-60 averaged 15.7 kg 
of nitrogen value (N) per hectare of arable land — far below the 
European level (some 41 kg. per hectare, excluding the European 
part of the U.S.S.R.), though in some countries the fertilizer cot 
sumption was much higher, for example, 201.8 kg/ha. in Holland, 
97.1 kg/ha. in Belgium, and 66.2 kg/ha. in west Germany. The 
extension of the four existing nitrogen works (at Kedzierzyn, 
Tarnéw, Chorz6w and Knuréw) will be completed by the end a 
1965 or beginning of 1966, at which time production is also expected 
to begin in the Pulawy plant. 
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The construction of this plant scheduled to start in 1962, is to 
be carried out in three stages. In the first, ending in 1966, the 
factory will be producing only nitrogenous fertilizers (at a rate of 
some 200,000 tons N annually). The basic initial material for these 
fertilizers (mainly urea-base fertilizers of 46 per cent N content) 
will be synthetic ammonia produced from natural gas. At the end 
of the second stage — about 1968 — a production rate of 330,000 tons 
N annually will be reached. During this stage the processing of 
natural gas will also be extended to cover, in addition to the pro- 
duction of ammonia, the production of acetylene for organic 
synthesis, The total acetylene output in the second stage will be 
processed into polyvinyl chloride, giving 100,000 tons of this widely- 
used plastic, the demand for which is steadily growing. The third 
stage — after 1968 — will see a further development of the synthesis 
of organic products on an acetylene basis with vinyl plastics forming 
the main line of specialization. The plant’s demand for natural gas 
on completion of the extension programme will total some 800 mln. 
cubic metres yearly. 

The following table illustrates the rise in the production and con- 
sumption of nitrogenous fertilizers: 


1955 1960 1965 1970 


1. Total production of nitrogenous 
fertilizers in thousand tons 


(in terms of N content) 154.0 270.0 464.0 810 

in that: 

The Pulawy Works = a — 330 
2. Percentage production increase 

under each Five-Year Plan -- 175.5 172.0 175.5 


w 


. Consumption of nitrogenous 
fertilizers in kg N per hectare 
of arable land (during business 
year) 8.9 15.7 29.0 50.0 


These figures show that the construction of the new factory 
at Pulawy will, by 1970, contribute essentially to the maintenance 
of a high rate of production of nitrogenous fertilizers, at a level 
similar to that of the two preceding Five-Year Plans. Consumption 
of fertilizers per unit area of arable land will, by 1970, reach the 
present level in countries with a highly developed agriculture. It 
should be mentioned that the above quantities of chemically bound 
nitrogen do not include the production of nitrogen compounds which 
are supplied to agriculture by the chemical industry for fodder 
purposes (fodder urea partially substituting fodder proteins). The 
production of these compounds, which is being started this year, 
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will reach 20,000 tons N by 1965 and some 100,000 tons N by 1979, | ing in 
In Polish conditions, this is a very high figure. bouring 

Apart from the relatively low cost of construction, the use of | woods 
natural gas will cut production costs. For instance, acetylen In 1881 
produced from natural gas will be 50 per cent cheaper than tha | 33,000 | 
obtained from carbide for purposes of organic synthesis, as in the | m™mber 
Oswiecim Chemical Works. It also lowers the cost of production | industri 
of polyvinyl chloride which, because of this and its many othe} ™!Y, 4" 
advantages, will become a product of truly universal use. The} try, 
national production of PVC will exceed 200,000 tons by 197), This si 
of which 180,000 tons will be obtained from natural gas (in the definite 
nitrogen works at Tarnéw and Pulawy). This year’s production} °42U 
of PVC will total 15,00 tons, all of it obtained from carbide. There Wi 


The decision to build a fertilizer factory at Pulawy was base ove 
on several important considerations, among them the nearness of a 
a large river, the relative proximity of the U.S.S.R. border from 
where a pipe line to the factory is to be laid (there is a shortage Enter C 
of large diameter pipes on the home market), and its setting in 
an agriculture area (thus cutting the transport distances of a con- Whe 
siderable part of the plant’s production). In addition, Pulawy and 
its surrounds have sufficient reserves of manpower because of the 
small degree of industrialization of the area. The new factory wil 
also benefit greatly from the existence of the Pulawy Institute for 
Farming, Fertilizers and Pedology which can provide it with) ,..n a} 
scientific and research assistance. Nowadays, the existence of a large} ;, othe 
town nearby is regarded as essential in choosing the site of nev} tne tp 
factories; in this way the material, cultural, educational, and othe geologis 
requirements of the factory personnel can more easily be satisfied promisi: 
while the town itself gains far greater opportunities of development} horeaho 
cline, w 
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ing in the shadow of the neigh- 
bouring town of Legnica, amid 
woods and hills, with poorish soil. 
In 1881 the Lubin district had 
33,000 inhabitants; by 1900 this 
number had fallen to 31,500. Its 
industries included a piano fac- 
tory, an iron foundry, a sugarbeet 
factory, a dairy, and a brewery. 
This situation, with a slight but 
definite tendency towards decline, 
continued for the next decades. 
There was nothing to indicate any 
change for the better — certainly 
no sign of a boom. 


Enter Copper 


When was the name of Lubin 
first connected with the word 
“copper”? Mines had long been 
worked in the neighbouring Bole- 
slawiec, but geologists had never 
been able to find traces of copper 
in other districts. From time to 
time the search was renewed, for 
geologists were struck by the 
promising geological structure 
hereabouts — the Sudeten mono- 
cline, which stretches almost from 
Wroclaw in the north-west 
through Lubin, Glogéw, and No- 
wogrodd Bobrzanski. It seemed 
very probable that there were 
deposits of copper here, but there 
was no proof. 

Among German geologists who 
showed an interest in this problem, 
H. Scupin surveyed the area in 
1931, and O. Eisentraut eight years 
later. Many attempts to find cop- 
per were made near Wroclaw, but 
with no result. In 1942, when the 
war made it urgent to find cop- 
per, the Sudeten monocline was 
penetrated by F. Klinger. In the 
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“Zechstein” formation his drills 
turned up galenas, pyrites, and 
chalcopyrites. He discovered lead 
ore containing 0.2 per cent of the 
pure mineral, and zinc with 0.25 
per cent of the pure mineral. 
Copper, however, was found only 
in negligible and uneconomic 
quantities, 

Today it can be seen that the 
German geologists were not only 
unlucky — and luck, though not 
decisive, is a factor which cannot 
be ignored in geology — but also 
impatient. Their surveys were 
done at random and their “copper 
or nothing” attitude proved 
a stumbling bloc. Also the area 
covered by the test drillings — 
the neighbourhood of Wroclaw — 
was too narrow. The theoretical 
material collected by the Germans, 
however, especially O. Eisentraut’s 
work Niederschlesische Zechstein 
und seine Kupferlagerstaette were 
a startling contradiction of the 
results actually produced by the 
field work. There had to be 
copper here. The question was: 
should it be looked for deeper or 
farther afield? 


1947 and 1954 


In 1947 the Sudeten monocline 
was attacked from a completely 
different direction. Professor Jézef 
Zwierzycki began to look for po- 
tassium salts far away from 
Wroclaw and Lubin, in the border 
region between Lower Silesia and 
Wielkopolska (Greater Poland). 

Geologists maintain that two 
places situated at different ends 
of the same formation are often 
more similar to each other than 
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two districts of the same town. 
The geologist’s hammer, first 
heard in the neighbourhood of 
Ostrzesz6w, could several years 
later be heard a hundred kilo- 
metres away, in Lubin. 

During his search for the 
potassium salts Professor Zwie- 
rzycki’s interest was drawn to 
Zechstein, and he appealed for 
a thorough investigation of the 
whole Sudeten foreland. The field 
work gradually moved further 
and further west, as the results 
obtained became more _ and 
more encouraging, especially the 
seismic profiles on the Glogow- 
Bolestawiec line. In a memoran- 
dum dated October 28, 1954, that 
is, after seven years of survey 
work, Professor Zwierzycki pro- 
posed that further seismic re- 
cordings and drillings be made in 
the Bolestawiec-Chojnéw region, 
almost on the doorstep of Lubin. 

Up to then little had been 
written about copper in this area. 
March 28, 1954, therefore, was 
taken as the turning-point. For 
the first time precise indica- 
tions — based on substantial evi- 
dence — were given as to where 
to look for the ore. The future 
proved them right. 


Sieroszowice, 1957 


Professor Zwierzycki was not 
the only one on the trail. In 
1953—1955 the Geological Institute 
also stepped up its work in this 
area. More than a dozen boreholes 
were drilled. Some of them, for 
technical reasons, did not reach 
the required depth, and turned 
up nothing new. In other cases 





the results looked promising 
without it being very clear of 
what. But the geologists felt that 
they were on to something. Their 
work took them nearer and 
nearer to Lubin, although they 
still did not know what they were 
going to bring to this little town. 


Finally, in 1957 drillings in Sie 
roszowice, a dozen or so kilome- 
ters from Lubin, confirmed their 
theories. For the first time in 
these parts samples were discoy- 
ered of copper ore suitable for 
economic exploitation. Further 
Grilling and research showed the 
existence of copper-bearing chal- 
cocites, bernites, pyrites, and 
chalcopyrites at a relatively low 
depth. The thickness of the seams 
lent itself to exploitation with 
the most easily worked part 


between Lubin and Glogéw. It| 
soon became evident that the| 


Lubin ore was almost identical 
with the ore worked for 750 years 
in Mansfeld (German Democratic 
Republic). It also contained other 
valuable metals such as vanadium, 
molybden, nickel, cobalt, and 
silver, all in economic quantities 


Together with the old seams 
these new deposits of copper art 
the fifth largest in the world 
after the Soviet Union, Rhodesia 
Chile, and the Congo. 

With the rapid developmet! 
of the engineering industry cor 
sumption of copper is going Up, 
while the old resources are it 
sufficient to meet demani 
Brighter prospects are provide 
by the new, Lubin-Sieroszowit 
deposits which when develope 
should fully cover Poland’s neet! 
for this valuable raw materia 
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Waiting for copper 


The first Lubin copper mine 
will go into production in 1966. 
The building of two more will 
begin in 1963-65. By 1970 this will 
make Poland a major producer 
of copper in the world. 

Exploitation of the ore requires 
the construction, besides the mine, 
of a whole series of supplemen- 
tary plants which have to be built 
to enrich the ore. A system of 
“sister mines’‘ will be used in Po- 
land for the first time, with a 
number of smaller mines sharing 
one common shaft. This will cut 
the enormous expense of having 
to sink separate shafts and make a 
rapid achievement of the desired 
output possible. It is expected 
that one such combine will be 
able to produce up to 15,000 tons 
of ore a day. 

The copper mines in the Lubin- 
Glogow region are one of the 
biggest investments in the history 
of Poland. Of course, Poland 
by herself would be unable to 
finance such a huge undertaking. 
However, Czechoslovakia also has 
aninterest in the rapid production 
of Polish copper, since its electri- 
cal industry devours enormous 
quantities. An agreement signed 
recently between the two countries 
will be of considerable if indirect 
help to Poland. Under it Czecho- 
slovakia is to assist Poland in the 
building of a number of other 
industrial projects. The money 
which is thereby freed in the 
Polish budget will be spent on 
developing the copper basin. 


Prosperity for towns and villages 


A great deal of time and 
effort will have to be spent on 
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turning Lubin, a small agri- 
cultural town, with its neighbour- 
ing villages, into a _ proper 
industrial centre Fortunately, the 
copper was discovered in an area 
which, as we said before, has 
remarkably few economic con- 
cerns. Employment has already 
been found for about 2 thousand 
workers, and there has been 
a development in the building of 
houses and public facilities. Lubin 
itself is turning into an important 
economic and _ cultural centre. 
Rapid changes are also taking 
place in living standards in those 
villages which lie in the vicinity 
of the future mines. 


Lubin has_ recently also 
attracted the attention of special- 
ists in other fields. Young car- 
tographers, physical and economic 
geographers, and sociologists from 
Wroclaw University, together with 
their colleagues from the School 
of Economics, have been doing 
research on the changes in this 
region, particularly in use of the 
land, problems of workers’ 
transport, and functional and 
social changes in the village. 


Here sociology is ahead of 
production, for it hopes to help 
in organizing new social and 
economic relations. Patience is 
required not only in processing 
and enriching the ore, but also 
in helping the people here, who 
for the first time are coming into 
contact with large-scale industry 
and its attendant problems, to 
adjust themselves to their new 
situation, Perhaps this latter task 
is the more difficult of the two. 


Jerzy Kasprzycki 
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FOREIGN TRADE 


Poland and Sweden 


A 21-person trade mission from 
Sweden visited Poland last April. 
Among its members was Mr. Tor- 
sten Bergman, chairman of the 
Association of Exporters, Mr. Aoke 
Brunsson, chairman of the Asso- 
ciation of Wholesalers and Im- 
porters, and Mr. Helmar Dahl- 
back, director of the Swedish- 
Polish Chamber of Commerce. 


During their several days’ stay 
the Swedish businessmen had 
talks with senior officials in the 
Ministry of Foreign Trade and 
individual foreign trade enter- 
prises. They also visited some 
industrial establishments in Sile- 
sia, Cracow and elsewhere. 


* * * 


Sweden was among the first 
countries to establish trade rela- 
tions with Poland immediately 
after the war. 

The complementary character 
of the two economies made for 
a brisk development of trade; 
Sweden needed Polish coal and 
coke, whereas Swedish iron ores, 
capital goods and telecommunica- 
tion equipment were necessary to 
Poland. 


In 1947, the normal trade 


agreement was supplemented by 
one under which Sweden granted 
Poland a credit of 400 mln. Swed- 
ish kronas in exchange for guar- 
anteed supplies of Polish coal at 
a rate of 3 to 4 min. tons an- 
nually. 





In the first six years following 
the war Poland was supplying 
Sweden with 2'/: to 3 mln. tons of 
coal yearly. In the 1950’s, how- 
ever, a large part of Swedish in- 
dustry had changed over to other 
sources of energy, notably oil and 
water power, as a result of which 
Polish coal exports sharply de- 
creased. 


The consequence was a fall in 
Poland’s exports as a whole, for 
coal had played a dominant part. 
The boomerang effect of the coal 
slump is perhaps best illustrated 
by the drop in the value of Polish- 
Swedish trade from 114 mln. 
dollars in 1951 to only 36 min. 
dollars last year. Poland — which 
is vitally interested in importing 
a number of raw materials and 
machines from Sweden — has 
been exploring the possibilities 
of exporting other goods so as to 
fill the gap created by the coal 
recession. 


Thus, there has been a grad- 
ual increase in the export of 
rolled products (last year, for in- 
stance, its value was only slightly 
less than that of coal exports) 
and a growing export of agricul 
tural products and foodstufis, 
especially fresh and refrigerated 
fruit, fruit products, vegetables, 
meat, canned products, ham, 
breed fish, slaughter and other 
horses, etc. 


Chemicals also begin to play 
a more important role in Polish 
exports to Sweden. The great de 
velopment of the chemical indus 
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try in Poland under the current 
Five-Year Plan and the discovery 
of major sulphur deposits may 
make this line of exports an 
effective boost to Polish-Swedish 
trade. 

Machinery has never played 
any important part in Polish 
exports to Sweden, but recently 
Swedish importers have shown 
more interest and there has been 
a gradual increase in the export 
of machinery and ships. 

Another source that is still 
untapped are the vast possibilities 
of trade between Polish and 
Swedish co-operative societies. 

The drawback to  Polish- 
Swedish trade is that imports to 
Poland are limited by its export 


possibilities. To make _ things 
worse, Poland’s’ balance of 
payments towards Sweden is 


highly unfavourable. This springs, 
firstly, from the financial debt 
incurred, secondly, from the lack 
of balance in Polish-Swedish com- 
modity exchange, and, thirdly, 
from the use of Swedish ships for 
transport. 


For this reason great hopes 
have been attached in Polish 
trading circles to the recent visit 
of the Swedish good-will mission. 


Purchase of British 
Polyethylene Licence 


In April representatives of Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, the G.D.R. 
and Roumania signed an agree- 
ment in London with ICI and 
Simon-Carves for the purchase 
of a manufacturing licence and 
factory designs for high-pressure 
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polyethylene. Each of these fac- 
tories is designed for a yearly 
output of 24,000 tons. 


On his return from London 
Stanislaw Miernik, Duputy Minis- 
ter of the Chemical Industry, 
discussed the agreement: 


“Any plans for the develop- 
ment of the production of plastics 
nowadays are unthinkable with- 
out polyethylene. If we tried to 
evolve our own method of pro- 
ducing polyethylene this might 
take a long time. That is why we 
have bought the manufacturing 
method from ICI, which discover- 
ed and developed this plastic and 
which still leads in its production. 
Apart from the purchase of the 
manufacturing method and of 
the designs of polyethylene fac- 
tories, we expect in the near 
future to sign a separate contract 
for the supply of the essential 
equipment for these factories. 


“The negotiations with the 
British firms lasted more than 
a year and a half, and the job of 
the Polish representative was to 
coordinate the common interest 
of the four countries and be the 
spokesman for their interests. We 
have thus been able to obtain 
more favourable terms, for ICI 
can, in this case, prepare a joint 
technical project for all the coun- 
tries concerned. 


“The production of polyethy- 
lene is scheduled to begin at the 
end of 1963, with an increase in 
output to follow in the subsequent 
year. The chemical industry has 
long regarded the production of 
this plastic as one of its most 
urgent tasks, and it can now, 
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having secured the foreign cur- 
rency allocation for the purchase 
of the manufacturing method, go 
rapidly forward with its produc- 
tion plans. We are already mak- 


STATISTICAL DATA 


ing preparations for the con- 
struction of a polyethylene fae. 
tory, and it has been decided to 
build it in the chemical combine 
at Blachownia Slaska”’. 


Some indices of the Five-Year Plan 1961-65 
Retail Trade 








| 1960 1965 
Increase in the value of goods delivered to retail | 
trade (index) 100 141 
Increase in the value of sales in retail trade 
(index) 100 139 


Increase in per capita consumption of certain consumer goods 




















Units of 1960 | 1965 Index 
measurement | Quantity | Quantity | (1960=100) 

| } 

Cereals (in terms of | 
products) Kes 144.4 | 135.0 93.8 
Meat and animal fats 3 | eee ee 120.0 
of which pork fats sd | 3 9.2 119.5 

Milk and its products 
(excluding butter) = 211.9 240.9 113.7 
Butter (100% fat) ef | 4.5 | 52 115.6 
Eggs | piece | 1439 | 1664 115.6 
Sugar | Kgs 28324 35.0 123.7 
Cotton textiles m 18.5 20.3 109.7 
Woollen fabrics | m 32 22) Sonus 113.6 

Knitwear (in terms of | 
yarn) kgs 07 | 1.1 157.1 
Leather footwear pair eS 1.5 115.4 
Washing soap | Kgs 23 2.9 107.4 
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Increase in foreign trade turnover 
| 1965 

in million zlotys Index 

(1 2f= $0.25) | (1960=100) 

at 1961 prices 
Total turnover 15,825 140.3 
Exports 8.219 155.0 
of which: 
Machinery, transport and other equipment 208.8 
Industrial consumer goods 177.4 
Agricultural and food products 155.5 
Fuel, raw materials and other production 

materials 115.2 
Imports 7,606 127.2 
of which: 
Machinery, transport and other equipment 143.1 
Raw materials and other production 
materials 125.9 

Industrial consumer goods 147.7 








Changes in the structure of exports in percentage 











| 1960 | 1965 

Exports 100.0 100.0 
of which: 

Machinery, transport and other equipment 28.0 | 37.7 

Industrial consumer goods | 10.2 11.7 

Agricultural and food products | 18.0 18.0 
Fuel, raw materials and other production | 

materials | 43.8 | 32.6 


Increase in employment in 1961—65 





| in thousands | in percentage 





Total employment increase in socialized economy 


(excluding apprentices and those employed in 


cooperative farming) 
of which: 
industry 
building 
transport and communications 
trade 
municipal services 


753 


253 
61 
77 

120 





10.7 


8.6 
7.8 
11.8 
16.8 
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Number of apprentices in socialized economy 

















. Increase in 
| 1965 1961—65 
in thousands 
Total 231 165 
in industry | 128 81 


Dwelling rooms to be completed and handed over for use in 1961—65 


(in thousand rooms) 














H Index 
Number | (1956—60= 

= 100) 

Urban areas, total 1,800 150.0 
of which: 

socialized urban building 1.109 136,2 

non-socialized urban building 691 177,4 

of which: 

built with state assistance 562 216,1 

built without state credits | 129 99.6 

Rural areas, total 950 167.6 
of which: 

built by peasants | 892 204.3 


Increase in National Income and changes in its structure in percentages | 











| 1960 | 1965 
Indices of increase in: 
National Income created 100 140 
individual consumption fund 100 132 
collective consumption fund 100 116 
accumulation fund 100 141 
stocks and reserves 100 108 
net investment 100 148 
Percentage of participation in National Income 
created: 
industry and crafts 49.6 54.9 
agriculture and forestry 25.0 21.1 
building 9.2 9.6 
transport and communications 6.5 5.8 
Percentage of participation in creation of National 
Income: 
socialized economy 72 76 
non-socialized economy 28 24 
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INSPIRED ARCHITECT 


All that has been written about Maciej 
(Matthew) Nowicki by his friends in Poland 
and in America is pervaded by the same 
deeply pensive note. Each of the writers 
seems to have asked himself the same ques- 
tion: was this man with his great personal 
charm, who was always arriving from some- 
where distant only to stay a brief while, 
radiating ideas, enthusiasm and friendship — 
was he indeed a creature of flesh and blood? 
Was he moulded of the same clay as our- 
selves? Alongside this melancholy note, 
another note of deep affection creeps into the 
writers’ reminiscences. 


Born in 1910, Nowicki spent the early 
years of his life in Stomniczki, a small estate 
which his parents had bought to brighten the 
childhood of their son. When he was ten, 
his father was appointed the first Polish 
Consul-General in the United States. In 
Chicago, he attended the drawing courses at 
the Museum of Fine Arts, where he won 
the first prizes. 


The frequent journeys on which he accom- 
panied his parents fired his young imagina- 
tion and kindled a passion for discovering 
the new and the beautiful. Ever since trav- 
elling was Nowicki’s favourite avocation. 
When on his return to Poland he settled 
down to systematic study and, in 1929, en- 
tered the Faculty of Architecture at the War- 
saw Institute of Technology, he continued to 
spend all his leisure time wandering about. 
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MEASURE OF MAN 


architecture rec- 
ognized no provinciality 
of time or place or 
method: it took the meas- 
ure of man and sought 
to bring together’ the 
regional and the univer- 
sal, the mechanical and 
the personal. 

...few architects any- 
where could match him 
in his adventurousness 
and gaiety, his open-eyed 
daring, his fertility of 
invention, his wunflagging 
discipline, his deep sense 
of duty, above all, in the 
humility that is given only 
to great genius. 

Those who know Mat- 
thew Nowicki’s work in- 
timately, who can esti- 
mate his potentialities as 
well as his performances, 


“His 
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have no doubt that he, 
more surely than any of 
his contemporaries, bore 
within him the seed of 
a new age. In his designs, 
spontaneity and discipline, 
power and love, form 
and function, mechanical 
structure and symbol 
were united.” 


Lewis Mumford 


ARCHITECTURE 
AND SOCIETY 


(Excerpts from M. No- 
wicki’s article, “The So- 
cialization of  Architec- 
ture’, 1945) 


“Architecture forms a 
framework for the life, 
and, consequently, the de- 
velopment of society. The 
first prerequisite of this 
development seems to be 
collective education. How- 
ever, at some definite 
point in the life of the 
individual, the educative 
influence of school ceases; 
after that, there remains 
the educative role of work 
and purposeful recrea- 
tion. Today, from the 
moment he first opens 
his eyes to his last 
glance at the world man’s 
whole life — his work 
and his leisure — has 
architecture for a back- 
ground. Good architecture 
incessantly teaches order, 
logic, consequence; it de- 
velops that spatial imagi- 
mation and fantasy, which 
is essential to creative 
work in any field. This 
ever-present lesson in the 
aesthetics of living fulfils 
its purpose even if we 
do not make any effort 
to try to understand it; 
it imbues our subcon- 
scious with values whose 
existence we do not even 
suspect, our only feeling 











The Paraboleum in Raleigh is the first example of a suspend- 
ed construction on such a scale. The paviliion contains on 
arena and stands for 5,000 people. It was designed by No 
wicki in 1949 and put up after his death. 


In his student years he visited Brazil, France, 
Italy, Corsica and Greece. 

“He was one of the most talented stu- 
dents, and his good looks and personal charm 
were so captivating that I really cannot re 
meber ever having met another young mai 
equally endowed by Nature,” wrote one of 
his friends at the time, today a well-known 
architect. 

After graduating in 1936, Nowicki set up 
as an architect, and was immediately suc 
cessful winning a number of prizes and dit 
tinctions in various competitions. Raised ™ 
a family with long traditions, comfortable 
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means and considerable social standing, he 
disdained any effort to seek position or 
money. Architecture was the one great pas- 
sion of his life. His mind was focused on its 
problems to such an extent that — as many 
of us remember — whatever the subject of 
a conversation might have been, after a few 
moments he invariably sought analogies in 
the sphere of architecture. He linked with it 
all things human to such an extent that he 
would probe other, unrelated fields with its 
help, and to establish the order of any values 
he came across he used terms proper to 
architecture with him was “more a way. of 
this, for he used to say with a smile that 
architecture with him was “more a way of 
life than a profession”. 

Nowicki was a man who attracted atten- 
tion. Gay, friendly, polite, he felt at ease in 
any company. But those who knew him better 
had also to admire the force of his character, 
the passion and courage of his convictions, 
though his innate sensitivity never allowed 
him to profess them too forcibly or to thrust 
them on anybody. Not that there was any 
need for this, for the selflessness of his mo- 
tives made it easy for others to accept his 
views, and his enthusiasm was exciting and 
contagious. His deep personal culture made 
the sort of exaltedness and eccentricity 
associated with “artistic natures” repugnant 
to him. Exacting towards himself, self- 
disciplined, he subconsclously sought the 
company of people with similar traits; the 
vagaries produced by laziness and lack of 
intellectual responsibility irritated him. He 
was a splendid person to work with. Rejoicing 
in every new venture, it drew from him the 
whole of his enthusiasm and energy. He gave 
of all his enormous talent, without demand- 
ing any privileges in return; among the 
hundreds of concepts and ideas which came 
to him, he painstakingly searched out the 
best solution, always modest about his own 
contribution. At the same time the creative 
ideas of others were immediately appreciated 
and seized on and the slightest help given 
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Chandigarh — sketch for the 
parliament building. 


when confronted with 
good architecture’ being 
the enjoyment of beauty. 
It should be stressed that 
education through archi- 
tecture is the most effec- 
tive, because most un- 
interrupted, educational 
means aé_ée social system 
may have at its disposal. 


“Another precondition 
of the development of 
society is the strengthen- 
ing of bonds between 
individuals. The most 
binding tie is a pride in 


common values, common 
possessions and common 
traditions. The _ resulting 


sense of community is 
natural and spontaneous; 
it is sure to resist all the 
upheavais of history. 
Civic instinct and self- 
respect are fostered in 
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the first place by good 


architecture, the aesthetic 
enjoyment of which is 
always a common ex- 


perience for all fellow- 
citizens. Pride in the 
beauty of one’s native 
town implies a love for 
the community in which 
one has grown up to- 
gether with other people, 
an eagerness to make 
that community excel in 
other fields as well: it 
implies work and _ well- 
being. Every effort should 
be made to. give the 
community cause for such 
a pride.” 


‘ 

“For many centuries 
now, architecture has 
been providing a frame 
for the life of all human 
communities. In the maze 
of the streets of mediae- 
val towns, in the grand 
Baroque schemes with 
their enclosed squares 
and spacious gardens, it 
is possible even today to 
recapture much of the 
splendour and lustiness of 
people long dead and 
gone. The fragility of 
man’s physical existence 
Was answered by them 
with the durability of the 
edifices and towns they 
built; they handed down 
to generations of their 
successors the experience 
of their shared lives. 
Changing with every cen- 
tury, the town compiles 
within its walls a chron- 
icle of social change, 
written in stone and 
brick. The winding route 
of the mediaeval proces- 
sion, the mile-long straight- 
ness of the Baroque 


parade are epitomes not 
town-planning 


only of 





him he would receive with the most fervent 
expressions of gratitude. 

The stormy days of 1939 and the grim 
years of German occupation — active service 
on the front and subsequent experiences in 
the underground movement — strengthened 
Nowicki’s character and his moral attitude 
still more. However, even in those days of 
trial he never abandoned architecture, and, 
often under quite illusory pretexts, created 
a number of designs, the harmonious beauty 
of which showed how Nowicki the “artist” 
tried to escape from brutal reality into the 
beloved realm of Form. 

The echo of the guns could still be heard 
when, in Warsaw, reconstruction of the 
destroyed city was begun. By then nobody 


doubted any longer that Nowicki was a tal- | 


ented architect, but neither did anybody 
suppose that this young man of irresistible 
charm, delicate and modest, had so powerful 
an imagination or so great an ability to con- 
centrate on his work. Amidst the general 
chaos, he managed, within a few months, to 
create, all by himself, a vision of the great 
modern city that was to be the future War- 
saw. He captured it in fascinating sketches 
and expert, far-seeing designs of which, 
unfortunately, no use was made in later 
years. 

This was 1945. In 1946 Nowicki went back 
to the United States, to Chicago; this time, 
however, to show Chicagoans the problems 
involved in rebuilding Warsaw. Soon after- 
wards he became Poland’s representative on 
the Committee for the Construction of UNO 
Headquarters, and moved to New York. This 
marked the beginning of Nowicki’s collabo 
ration with America’s best architects: new 
contacts, new friendships. He drew up de 
signs for Brandeis University and for the 
Fair Grounds at Raleigh, North Carolina, and 
created the famous arena with suspended 
roof: the “Paraboleum”. 

Nowicki became professor at the School 
of Design at North Carolina State College 
in Raleigh and initiated a reform of the 
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syllabus along the lines of his humanist no- 
tion of architecture. Finally, he was involved 
in the first plans for Chandigarh — a brief 
spell of intense and almost solitary work at 
the foot of the Himalayas. Flying back, he 
was tragically killed in a crash near Cairo. 
It was 1951, Nowicki was just forty, and all 
who worked with him knew he had every 
chance of becoming one of the leading archi- 
tects of the present generation. 


In his creative work as in his life, a sense 
of order was happily united with a love of 
adventure and freedom. His deeply humanist 
culture and thorough education prevented 
his approach to architecture from being 
either superficial or one-sided. Architectural 
wisdom and maturity was for him not 
a “doctrine” but the courage of facing all 
the problems involved in a task, without 
overlooking a single one. His designs viewed 
today from a distance of ten years have lost 
none of their beauty; his drawings emanate 
a refreshing climate of love and respect for 
the people to whom he dedicated his archi- 
tecture. He understood and honoured their 
traditions, habits, and culture, which he 
wanted to enrich, not to change or deform. 
His imagination did not fear such limitations: 
wherever he was it soared freely and surely 
to search out a proper place for them be- 
tween the age-old laws of architecture and 
the spirit of the modern age. 


Stefan Holéwko 


KINGDOM FOR A PLAY 


The rapid development of the Polish the- 
atre since the war has also brought with it 
a number of attendant difficulties. A larger 
number of theatres, their increased popu- 
larity among various social strata, partic- 
Warly workers and peasants, and the con- 
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ideas but of social sys- 
tems. The town and the 
community living in it, 
architecture and the 
people for whom it is 
created, are indissolubly 
bound to each other by 
the ideal of the time. 
The history of architec- 
ture is at the same time 
a history of collective 
ideas and aspirations.” 


4,000 YEAR-OLD 
CAVE DRAWINGS 


Polish archaeologists re- 


cently discovered cave 
drawings of boats, people 
and other figures, in 


a 4,000 year-old Neolithic 
mine. This is a sensational 
discovery not only because 
it adds to the series of 
drawings found in France, 
Spain and the Sahara, but 
also because the drawings 
show signs that they 
might be a form of picture 
writing. 


ALBUM OF POLISH 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


One of Poland’s most 
gifted and prolific photo- 
graphers is Jan Buthak. 
His work reflects his great 
love for the picturesque in 
Poland and is outstanding 
for its originality. Un- 
fortunately 20 thousand of 
the photographer’s neg- 
atives were burnt during 
the war. Only an insignifi- 
cant number were saved. 
Undeterred, however, But- 
hak has taken a further 
8 thousand photographs 
since the war — many of 
them in the Western 


Territories. Some of these 
and the surviving pre-war 
photographs have recently 
been 

kady”’. 


published by “Ar- 
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MUSEUM OF MAN IN 
POZNAN 


For several years the 
Anthropology Department 
of the Adam Mickiewicz 
University in Poznan has 
been collecting material for 
a Museum of Man. This 
will be the second museum 
of its kind in the world, 
the first being in Paris. It 
is worth noting that the 
second Anthropology De- 
partment in the world was 
also set up in Poland, at 
the Jagiellonian University 
in Cracow, in 1854. The 
Museum will show man’s 
development in Poland, 
from palaeolithic times up 
to the early Middle Ages. 

Almost from the time 
Poland regained her in- 
dependence in 1918 archaeo- 
logists and anthropologists 
have been engaged in re- 
search and excavations 
wi ch have led to the 
collection of a large num- 
ber of interesting exhibits. 
This work is still going on. 


UNKEMPT THOUGHTS 


It is man’s anthropomor- 
phic imagination which 
leads him to regard his 
oppressors as people. 


We are 
formulas. 


deformed by 


One can be a head tal- 
ler than another by de- 


priving him of his head. 
* 
Tradition -- entailed 
plagiarism. 


I can’t say that I know 
him. I’ve only seen him 


naked. 
Stanislaw Jerzy Lec 


sequent change in the audiences’ preference: 
the emergence of a new pattern of interes 
following social and political transforma. 
tions — all these factors have influence 
the present situation of the theatre in Po. 
land. It is only natural that in these cop. 
ditions problems of repertoire in general 
and the contemporary Polish play, written 
for the new theatre-goer and dealing with 
present-day problems, in particular, acquire 
paramount importance. 


The conference of playwrights (attended 
also by leading producers, stage designers 
and critics) organized by the Polish Writers’ 
Union in Warsaw on March 5 and 6, centred 
its attention on this topic as well as the 


difficulties encountered by playwrights in| 


getting their work staged; for, although 
there is a scarcity of contemporary Polish 
plays what there is finds its way onto the 
stage only with considerable difficulty. The 
risk of failure — financial, artistic or of 
values — is so great that managers and 
other (for example municipal) authorities are 
often afraid to put on a contemporary Pol- 
ish play. This in turn discourages play- 
wrights, and a vicious circle is completed 


This matter was thoroughly discussed at 
the conference. A great deal of attention was 
also devoted to the technical problems of 
writing a contemporary play, starting with 
difficulty of finding subjects, which are 
a source of serious trouble for many play- 
wrights. 


This. issue was taken up by Adam Tarn | 


a playwright and editor-in-chief of Dialog, 
a monthly devoted to the problems of the- 
atre, film and radio drama. 


“The post-war years,” he said, “have 
questioned the viability of the psychological 


realist drama with a social content. In the | 


world as it is now the fate of the individual 
has taken on a different colouring. We 10 
longer ask, ‘How should we live?’, but ‘Why 
should we live?’ This question refers to more 
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than our own life and individual fate. The 
drama of a single man is a thing of the past. 
The European theatre has ceased to show the 
individual as a drop in the stream of life, 
swept along in a purely chance direction. We 
Poles, brought up on the great romantic 
tradition, on drama which from Mickiewicz 
to Wyspianski and from Wyspianski to Wit- 
kiewicz has followed a strange road from 
the monumental to the grotesque, from na- 
tional tragedy to literary cabaret, have never 
been immersed, so to say, in that drop. The 
‘blood and thunder’ type of play was really 
a middle-class drama which gentry Poland 
did not live long enough to see, ‘sanacja’ 
Poland did not outlive, and People’s Poland’ 
has no stomach for. 

“Our drama has always been a drama of 
ideas; today there is no essential difference 
between playwrights and managers, on the 
one hand, and the authorities responsible for 
cultural policy on the other; the latter have 
stopped trying to make propagandists of us, 
a favourite practice in the period of ‘produc- 
tion’ plays. We ourselves have eagerly es- 
poused a drama that would be deeply en- 
gaged in our contemporary affairs. Everyone 
has something gnawing him — something 
he wants to say very badly. One would have 
thought that the cultural authorities would 
have to hold us back with the warning: ‘Not 
so fast, politics aren’t the only thing in life. 
We've had the feast of reason. Now let’s 
have the flow of soul.’ And yet where are 
the plays... 

“If it is true that we are genuinely con- 
zerned with contemporary subjects why can 
I not point to a single play tackling this 
range of themes less marginally than Kas- 
prowicz’s Wszedzie sq studnie (There Are 
Wells Everywhere) and less allusively than 
Rézewicz’s Kartoteka (Card-Index) or Mro- 
iek’s Indyk (The Turkey)?” 

Tarn sees one of the reasons for this state 
of affairs in the interference of the admin- 
istration which often has the final word 
in Staging a contemporary play. 
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CURIE-SKLODOWSKA’S 
SISTER DIES 


Helena Szalayowa, sister 
of Maria Sktodowska-Curie, 
the discoverer of radium, 
has died in Warsaw at the 
age of 95. 


Helena Szalayowa was 
an outstanding figure in 
the educational world. For 
many years she ran a pri- 
vate primary school, where 
many pupils passed through 
her hands. Throughout the 
whole of her long life she 
worked hard and unself- 
ishly for the good of the 


community. 
Several years ago, al- 
ready an old woman, she 


wrote a simple but moving 
book of reminiscences about 
her famous sister. 


NEW OPERATION 


A Wroclaw surgeon, 
Professor Zdzistaw Jezioro, 
has developed a new 
method for operating on 
the aesophagus., 

This consists in grafting 
a piece of the small intes- 
tine to the inside of the 
chest cavity and so making 
it serve as the gullet. 

Professor Jezioro and 
his assistants have perform- 
ed 78 operations of this 
type, without any accidents 
and without any disinte- 
gration in the new gullet, 
which was the difficulty in 
the old method. It still 
remains, however, one of 
the most difficult and dan- 
gerous kinds of operation. 


Interest has been aroused 
among scientists all over 
the world. Every day 
enquiries come in not only 
from Europe, but from the 
USA, Brazil, etc. as well, 
with requests for more in- 
formation on this new sur- 
gical method. 
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2,000 NEW PUBLIC 


LIBRARIES 

There are at present 
6,123 public libraries of 
which 5,187 are in _ the 


country. The current Five- 
Year Plan provides for 
a total increase of 2,041 
libraries, 1,154 in the 
country. 


ART WITHOUT STUNTS 


“I am alarmed by the 
search for novelty at any 
price. This attitude only 
produces pictures that are 
chaotic and grotesque. The 
artist should move, not 
shock. As far as modern 
Polish art is concerned, 
including abstract art, 
a great deal of fine and 
intelligent work has been 
done. 

“All the different mean- 
ings of the world around 
us not only can, but must 
be expressed in new froms. 
Every artist is inspired by 
some idea that what he 
paints will speak to the 
hearts of those who see his 
works... The artist has the 
right to express himself in 
the form that suits him 
best. 


“In my opinion, contem- 
porary forms should find 
wide acceptance in industry. 
I think that artists should 
play a bigger part in in- 
dustrial design. We should 
remember, however, that 
the laboratory for new 
ideas is the studio and the 
materials are the canvas or 
drawing board. It is there 
that these ideas take shape 
and crystallize. If new 
forms are to reach indus- 
try, the artist must first 
create his new conceptions 
in ‘pure’ art.” 


Tadeusz Kulisiewicz 
Trybuna Ludu 








“Do we need go-betweens to establish the 
degree of our engagement in each cage? 
Leader-writing will not give birth to gooj 
plays. But social issues, the problems of 
morality and responsibility are in every 
political system — and particularly in ours— 
the playwright’s and the theatre’s birth 
vight. For a thousand years the theatre has 
been a political platform from which t 
appeal to the nation’s conscience, denounce 
traitors and expose pharisees. We of the 
theatre are not only cultural ‘activists’. We 
are, or at least we would like to be, trib- 
unes and heralds. Why are we then like that 
great orator for whom everybody is waiting 
in Ionesco’s Chairs, and who, when he finally 
appears, turns out to be mute?” 

Tarn’s sharp and polemical speech gave 
rise to a spirited argument. He was an- 
swered by the critic Edward Csato who ana- 
lyzed at length the weaknesses of contem- 
porary Polish plays and complained of their 
authors’ slavishness to foreign ideas and 
faults of construction; he saw the chief 
reason for the dearth of interesting contem- 
porary plays in the intellectual sterility of 
theatre circles, 

Other speakers dealt with the problems 
of contemporary subject in the theatre. 

Jan Kott, professor of literature ani 


a theatre critic, said among other things: —| 


“Our theatre is trying to attract a new 
kind of audience and educate it to a much 
larger extent that in the East or in the West 
Our theatre is a philosophical and artistic 
experiment: it touches a deep vein of con 
temporary philosophical sensitivity but no 
contemporary subjects. This is an importan! 
distinction which is clearly seen when we 
consider two recent plays, Kruczkowski’ 
Pierwszy dzien wolnogci (The First Day 
Freedom) and Rézewicz’s Card-Indezx, consit- 
ered the best of recent years, although they 
differ widely. Both these works can be sai 
to be contemporary in their philosophic 
approach, or — in the case of Card-Index — 
in their allusiveness. Both were writte 
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and the action of both takes place in the brief 
period between the passing of one way of 
life and the birth of a new one. It is indeed 
surprising that a committed writer (Krucz- 
kowski-Ed.) cannot place his heroes in a 
contemporary setting, that he is unable to 
see the characters of The First Day of 
Freedom as they might be several years later. 
The present day seems to be a prohibited 
area and he can only reach it through 
philosophy, allusion and other means of 
that sort.” 

The same aspect of the problem was 
considered later in the discussion by Leon 
Kruczkowski himself. “The place of our 
theatre in the world,” he said, “is somewhat 
exceptional both with regard to the West and 
the socialist countries. Avantgarde currents 
are not the mainstream in the capitalist 
theatre. They can only be found on the 
periphery of the predominant, more or less 
realistic, traditional theatre occupied with 
manners, morals and psychology and mirror- 
ing the present-day life of those countries. 
The same is true of the socialist countries 
where the realist theatre is also dominant — 
within a frame of reference peculiar to 
each country. But the situation in Poland is 
clearly different. What is the reason for this? 
.Our dramatists, after all, also tried to 
cultivate the soil of socialist realism and 
plough it for new creative possibilities. A 
few years ago there was a fairly violent 
reaction... We know that there were definite 
reasons for this ‘derailment‘, but what were 
its effects? Obviously it could not mean an 
unthinking return to the situation in our 
literature before the on-set of socialist 
realism. There could not be a return to the 
pre-1949 position... Our social, political, 
economic and ideological reality has changed. 

“Secondly, recent years have brought new 
experiences, new elements of consciousness... 
It was impossible after the crisis of 1955-56 
to return to the situation of ten years ago. 
Something different and paradoxical hap- 
pened: our playwrights and writers in gen- 
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Tadeusz Kulisiewicz — one of 
the “Mexican” drawings. 


MUSIC AT HIGH PRESSURE 


The 100-member Nation- 
al Philharmonic Orchestra 
has returned from a six- 
week tour of 29 towns in 
the U.S.A., Canada, and 
Switzerland. During this 
time they gave 31 concerts 
which were attended by a 
total of over 70 thousand 
people. 


POLISH DRAWINGS 
IN SAO PAULO 


At this years’ Biennale 
in Sao Paulo Poland will 
be represented by Halina 


Chrostowska, Jézef Giel- 
niak, Lucjan Mianowski, 
Jerzy Panek, Stefan Su- 


berlak, Jerzy Wejman and 


Stanislaw W6ojtowicz, each 
of whom will display 
about ten drawings. 

There will also be 
a separate exhibition of 
the works of Tadeusz 
Kulisiewicz — drawings in 
his “Mexican” series. 
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DARKNESS COVERS THE EARTH 
IN NEW YORK 


The New York Times 
has reported that a play 
based on Jerzy Andrze- 
jewski’s Darkness Covers 
the Earth is to be put on 
in New York. This novel 
was recently published in 
the United States under 
the title The Inquisitors. It 
has been adapted for the 
stage by Edward Chodo- 
rov. One of the initiators 
of the production, the 
playwright Leo Kerz, has 
said that he is trying to 
persuade John Gielgud to 
take the leading role. The 
New York premiére will 
be in August. 


ANDRZEJ PRONASZKO 

“With the death of 
Andrzej Pronaszko Poland 
has lost one of the greatest 
theatrical artists of the 
century. We have lost not 
only a designer who intro- 
duced the concept of spa- 
cial composition in Poland, 
but first and foremost an 
artist of the theatre, a man 
obsessed by the theatre, 
a man inseparably linked 
with the stage for more 
than forty years. 

“Andrzej Pronaszko came 
to the stage via painting. 
Together with his brother 
Zbigniew he belonged to 
a group of Polish formists 


who gave their pictures 
geometrical, three dimen- 
sional forms using irreg- 
ular figures, sexagons 
and cubes. For this reason 
they were also called 


cubists. Andrzej Pronaszko 
was not long in seeing how 
useful this artistic con- 
vention could be when 


applied to the stage. It was 
the stage which first gave 
full scope to his ideas about 
three- 


construction and 








eral resolutely steered in the direction of 
the avant-garde — a marginal interest in 
the western countries.” 

Of course many issues still remained 
undecided after the conference. But its most 
important service was that several problems 
hitherto passed over in silence were raised 
and openly and sincerely discussed, The 
conference also brought a number of con- 
crete proposals concerning the methods of 
qualifying and passing new plays for 
performance. 

Andrzej Jarecki 


WHERE CULTURES MET 


Lasar Segall died in Sao Paulo in 195) 


From 1923 until his death, Brazilian art was 
dominated by the influence of this artist, and 
his works appeared at all the major interna- 
tional exhibitions. Thus we witnessed the end 
of an artist who was still at the peak of his 
powers. 

Lasar Segall was born in Wilno (Vilna) 
in 1891. An art addict by the age of fifteen, 
he left his home town for Germany. He 
began his studies at the Berlin Academy o 


Art and then moved to Dresden. In 1923 he| 
settled in Brazil, the country which was t0| 


become his second home. 

In March 1961 the first exhibition of his 
works opened in Poland, the country which 
clearly influenced his imagination in youth 

Much has been written about the fecuné 
atmopshere of Paris and many pages have 
been devoted to the famous Ecole de Paris 
In the past, Italy, the Netherlands am 
Munich have also been regarded as nurseriés 
of artistic talent. 


More recently another cradle of art has} 


appeared though perhaps of a differen 
nature. This is the old border area betwee 
Poland and Russia, now the Ukraine, Byelt 
russia and Lithuania. The beginnings of thi 


art go back to the figures of saints in ti] 
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ancient roadside shrines, to the iconostases 
in Greek Orthodox churches and the scul- 
ptured ornaments inside the old wooden 
synagogues; it was a product of the violent 
fusion of the culture of the East and the 
West, of Byzantine and Roman, of Russian 
and Polish influences. 

This modest, unassuming art, formed in 
Volhynia, Podole and Lithuania, went almost 
unnoticed. Then all of a sudden, the lexicons 
of contemporary art began to record the 
names of such artists as Chaim Soutine, 
born near Minsk in 1894, Ludwik Markus 
(Louis Marcoussis), born in Warsaw in 1883, 
Mare Chagall, born in Vitebsk in 1887, 
Mordechai Ardon, born in Tuchola in 1895, 
and Lasar Segall. 


It was no coincidence that all these artists 
came from the poorest sector of the Jewish 
population, which, despite their national 
characteristics, were organically linked 
with their native land. It is true that, as 
regards architectural forms and artistic 
handicrafts, Jewish art was a world in itself. 
But painting, which had not been used as 
a ritual art, escaped the influence of the 
Israelite orthodox canons, and for this reason 
was susceptible to proze humanizing trends. 

The spacious lands along the Polish- 
Russian frontier were, for the Jewish paint- 
ers, the proverbial Promised Land. Some- 
times even, they found it in central Poland 
(Moise Kisling, born in Cracow in 1891), or 
central Russia. 

Their art, despite the various forms it 
assumed, drew inspiration from one and the 
same source: the blend of several cultures 
combining romanticism with realism, sadness 
with joy, and, above all, the contemplative 
with the grotesque. Inbued with the spirit 
of the land in which they were born and 
educated, the Jewish painters preserved their 
own philosophical vision of the world sur- 
rounding them. They created an unique art. 
And this is true not only of painting but also 
of literature. The mysterious charm of Jew- 
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where cultures met 


dimensional composition. It 
was there that those forms 
into which objects, space, 
figures and nature were 
broken up by the artists 
could find an independent 
existence. It was the thea- 
tre which gave Pronaszko 
the chance to build, out of 
the primary parts into 
which he broke up visible 
matter, a new, different 
world of his own vision.” 


Roman Szydiowski 
Trybuna Ludu 


60 YEARS OF PHILHARMONIC 
CONCERTS IN WARSAW 


The Hall of the National 
Philharmonic Orchestra, re- 
constructed after its de- 
struction during the war, 
Was reopened several years 
ago. Under the general 
direction of Zdzislaw Sli- 
winski, it is in fact some- 
thing of a musical com- 
bine — the headquarters 
of a symphony orchestra, 
a number of choirs and 
chamber groups, travelling 
orchestras, concerts’ for 
children etc. The present 
Philharmonic Orchestra, 
under state patronage, is 
a continuation of the one 
which grew up under 
completely different con- 
ditions 60 years ago. 


The first concert, at 
which the soloist was 
Ignacy Paderewski, took 


place in November 1901 in 
a hall built by public 
subscription. Here concerts 
were given by the best 
Polish musicians of this 
century and by guest 
artists such as: Cortot, 
Grieg, Gieseking, Horowitz, 
Kubelik, Prokofiev, Ravel 
and Rachmaninoff. 

The present National 
Philharmonic Orchestra was 
formed after the war and 
is now regarded as Po- 


land’s leading orchestra. 
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CULTURE IN 1960 


In 1960 the number of 
books and brochures pub- 
lished came to 7,305 which 
is 10 per cent more than 
in the previous year. The 
total issue of these publi- 
cations was 94 million. 


The circulation of news- 
Papers and magazines re- 
mained the same as in 
1959 — 2,031 million copies. 

Attendance in theatres 
totalled 10.6 million and at 
concerts 7.1 million. 


The number of cinemas 
rose by 4.6 per cent and 
by the end of 1960 was 
3,253. The number of seats 
rose by 3 per cent to 603 
thousand. Cinema audien- 
ces, however, fell by 3 per 
cent during the year to 
approximately 190 million. 


The total number of ra- 
dio subscribers at the end 
of 1960 came to 5,268 thou- 
sand, with 1,924 in the 
countryside. This is a 7 
per cent and 8 per cent 
increase respectively. 


The number of television 
subscribers came to 426 
thousand — an increase of 
almost 80 per cent. New 
television stations were 
opened in Szczecin and 
Olsztyn. 


IN ESPERANTO 


A new book in Esperan- 
to has been published by 
Ossolineum. It is a collec- 
tion of essays on Lower 
Silesia, entitled Malsupra 
Silezio hieraukaj hodiau 
(Lower Silesia Yesterday 
and Today). The book was 
written by Romuald Ca- 
baj, Franciszek Ryszka 
and Ignacy Rutkiewicz 
and translated by Jerzy 
Grum. 


ish folklore is as_ evident 
Aleichem’s stories as it is 
paintings. 

Today their kind of painting belongs tp 
the past. The communities among which they 
lived have vanished and the world of their 
childhood changed beyond recognition. The 
old wooden synagogues and the small bustl- 
ing towns have disappeared, and along with 
them the complex sociological phenomena 
which gave birth to this art. Jewish paint. 
ing in and outside Western Europe has lost 
the old philosophical and poetical flavow. 
Contemporary Israeli art bears no resem- 
blance to the Jewish art engendered by the 
alliance of different peoples living under one 
roof, the union of the golden and purple 


in Sholem 
in Chagall’: 





icons with the Christian sculptures of way- 
side shrines and the Jewish synagogue 
wise as the cathedral in Chartres, This art 
is dead and gone. 


Stanistaw Ledéchowski 


POLAND AND THE I.G.Y. 


The extensive investigations into the phe 
nomena of the earth and its surrounding 
atmosphere have now come to an end. But 
the great impetus of this project and th) 
splendid results obtained make further work! 
imperative. To serve this end the Speci 
Committee of the International Geophysicd 
Year has been transformed into a permanet'| 
body known as International Geophysici' 
Cooperation. 

The Polish side of the IGY programm 
was divided into two parts: that carried ® 
in this country and that organized abroat| 
It included meteorological research into the 
magnetism of the earth, the Aurora Bot) 
alis, the ionosphere, the sun’s radiation, c| 
mic radiation, changes in latitude and lor} 
gitude, glaciology, climatology, oceanography 
rockets and artificial satellites, seismolog) 





and gravimetry. Poland’s contribution ™) 
: 
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this immense international undertaking was 
naturally much more modest than that of 
larger and wealthier countries. 

Ten observation stations of the Earth’s 
artificial satellites were set up on Polish 
territory. These stations were presented by 
the Soviet Union with 80 special telescopes 
with which they were able to make regular 
observations of the Soviet satellites. The 
Geophysical Institute had stations in War- 
saw, Raciborz, Swider, on the Hel peninsula 
and a newly equipped station in Sopot, spe- 
cially adapted for marine research, from 
which soundings were taken in the Bay of 
Gdansk and in the Baltic Sea. The Oceano- 
graphic Institute in Gdynia also carried out 
research in the southern Baltic on the prop- 
erties of the water and on hydrological 
conditions. Their findings — of special value 
for shipping and fishing — were passed on 
to the International Council for Sea Research 
in Copenhagen. The Astronomical Institute of 
the Polish Academy of Sciences centred its 
work round the ‘latitudinal station’ at Boro- 
wiec, near Poznan. The radio-astronomical 
station at Piwnice, near Torun, studied the 
sun’s radiation on short waves. Its results 
make it possible to predict with greater 
accuracy all kinds of interference in radio 
reception during magnetic storms and during 
the appearance of Polar lights. The research 
carried out by the State Hydro-Meteorological 
Institute in Legionéw and its stations 
included examination of the upper layers of 
the atmosphere, up to a height of 30 kilo- 
meters, with balloons containing radio equip- 
ment. The Institute of Communications in 
Miedzeszyn conducted research into the 
ionosphere, which will be of extreme im- 
portance for radio communication. 

. This research programme to which prac- 
tically all geophysical and astronomical ob- 
servatories in Poland contributed, was dis- 
cussed in detail at international conferences 
in Moscow and Barcelona. The material 
collected was sent on to the international 
centres responsible for coordinating the work. 












GEOPHYSIQUE 
INTERNATIONALE 


MIEDZYNARODOWY 
OK GEOFIZYCZN 


CHILLY MARRIAGE 


For 30 years Czeslaw 
Centkiewicz has travelled 
in regions mainly inhabited 
by polar bears and pen- 
guins. He made his first 


voyage as an electrical 
engineer to carry on 
research among the _  ice- 


floes of the Arctic. He 
described this expedition to 
Bear Island in a _ book 
Wyspa mgiet i wichréw 
(Island of Fog and Hurri- 
canes), He next wrote 
a book about a boy from 
Greenland, Anaruk., He 
now has 14 books to his 
credit, translated into sev- 
eral languages. 

Alina Centkiewicz, a 
lawyer by profession, was 
not fond of snow and 
frost. During her fiancé’s 
first Polar expedition she 
was dreaming of a visit to 
warmer climes. But on his 


return from that ex- 
pedition Centkiewicz im- 
mediately began pre- 


parations for another. It 
was then that Alina began 
to display an interest in 
the Poles. Without her 
fiancé’s knowledge she 
wrote a book Odarpi syn 
Egigwy (Odarpi, Son of 
Egigwa), but then asked 
for his opinion on it as 
a polar expert. This was 
the beginning of the 
marriage and authorship 
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of Alina and Czeslaw 
Centkiewicz and of their 
joint Polar expeditions and 
adventures which resulted 
in a series of admirable 
travel books, particular 
favourites among young 
readers. 


FILM POSTER PRIZES 


On March 1, the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 
Film Posters at Versailles 
presented its prizes. The 
top award, the Toulouse- 
Lautrec Prize, went unani- 
mously to the Polish artist 
and director Jan Lenica 
for his poster for I Vitel- 
loni and to the American 
Saul Bass. Another Pole, 
Wojciech Zamecznik, also 
received a special mention. 


VALUABLE DISCOVERIES 


The thousand-year old 
finds recently unearthed 
at WiSlica, which were 
described more fully in the 
January number of Polish 
Perspectives, are to be cov- 
ered by a glass pavilion 
and made available for pub- 
lic view. They consist of 
a font, the foundations of 
a church and an early 
Romanesque floor panel. 


HANS FRANK'S DIARY 
iN ENGLISH 


Polish Scientific Pub- 
lishers have printed an 
English version of Dr Sta- 
nislaw Piotrowski’s Hans 
Prank’s Diary. The author 
Was a member of the Pol- 
ish delegation at the Nu- 
remberg trial at which 
Hans Frank, Governor-Gen- 
eral of the Occupied Pol- 
ish Territories and minis- 
ter of the Third Reich, 


Was sentenced to death, 








The second part of the programme op. 
sisted in scientific expeditions, of which th 
series of visits to Spitzbergen and the regy. 
lar work in Vietnam were the most impo. 
tant. Several Polish expeditions had gone tp 
Spitzbergen before the war, but they haj 
never stayed more than 2 or 3 months in th 
summer. This time the expeditions laste 
much longer. Poland undertook to build an 
equip a geophysical station in the Polar Bea 
Bay in the Hornsund Fiord. The station wa 
built of pre-fabricated elements brought from 
Poland and the scientific team arrived ip 
September 1957 for over a year’s stay. Lik 
the other stations in the region it bore m 
resemblance to the buildings described so of- 
ten in books on arctic explorations. It i 
fitted with all the necessary scientific equip 
ment, has its own power plant and two wire 
less stations, one of them in direct contac 
with Warsaw. Each member of the winte 


party had his own small room with a handy) 


reference library. There was also a tractor 
and jeep. Some of the data collected ha 
already been presented at two internation 
symposiums in Poland, but most of it is stil 
being studied in various centres throughout 
the country. 

Every year until 1959, a group of scientist 
used to go to Spitzbergen to continue thi 
research work under the Geophysical Yea 
The results of this joint international pro 
ject were, to some extent, summed up at th 
Geographic Congress in Stockholm and at the 
Geological Congress in Copenhagen. Dele 
dates to these conferences visited the Polis 
station and studied the work done so f# 
with which they were very favourably it 
pressed. 

At the same time a _ Polish-Vietname 
Geophysical Station was set up in Nort 
Vietnam. Apart from their work under t& 
international programme for the tropics i 
scientists at this station also undertook 
training of their Vietnamese colleagues » 
geophysics. One part of the Vietnam statit 
is in the mountains near Cha Pa, the othe 
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Crevasses in the Hans glacier near the Polish expedition's 
camp on Spitsbergen 


photo Czeslaw Nowicki 


In 1958 representatives 


of 


over 


in the Red River valley at Phu Lien. Work 
there is still continuing even though the 
Geophysical Year is over. One of the station’s 
major achievements is a method for investi- 
gating the approach of typhoons, of great 
importance for shipping and fishing in South- 
Eastern Asia. 


the Soviet 


Academy of Sciences proposed unofficially 
that Poland should take 
Antarctic research stations 
Oasis, a particularly interesting spot since it 
is not permanently icebound. In December 
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WHO LEARNS WHAT? 


The greatest number of 
students in Poland attend 
technical (46,000), medical 
(27,000), and legal and eco- 
nomic (11,000) departments; 
art and mathematics are 
represented by the smallest 
number of students (10,500). 

Before the war law and 
economy (18,000) and the 
humanities (8,500) dominat- 
ed, and technical branches 
were represented by only 
7,500 students. 


NIKIFOR IN PARIS 


Pictures by the unusual- 
ly gifted primitive painter, 
Nikifor have again appeared 
in Paris. The exhibition 
arranged in the Dina Vier- 
ny Gallery has been a 
great success. 


REMARKABLE ANNIVERSARY 


An unusual jubilee is 
now being celebrated by 
Adam Grzymala-Siedlecki, 
playwright, novelist, es- 
sayist, critic, producer, 
literary director and man- 
ager of many Polish the- 
atres, Grzymala-Siedlecki’s 
literary career began in 
1890 while still a student 
in Cracow. Ten years later 
he had become literary 
director of the theatre then 
under the management of 
the distinguished actor, 
Ludwik Solski. From then 
on theatre has been his 
main love. In 1922 he 
wrote his first comedy: 
Sublokatorka (The Lodger), 
which was to launch 
a highly successful career 
as a writer of comedies. 
During the occupation he 


was imprisoned by the 
Nazis but afterwards 
continued his varied 
creative work, writing 
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three comedies and numer- 
ous essays. His outstand- 
ing post-war work is his 
thick volume of theatrical 
memoirs: Swiat aktorski 
moich czas6w (The The- 
atrical World of My Time.) 
For the past two years he 
has been working on an 
extensive volume of his 
reminiscences of outstand- 
ing writers and artists of 
his youth. 

After the war Grzymala- 
Siedlecki was also engaged 
as playwright and literary 
director of the Pomeranian 
theatres in Bydgoszcz. It 
is there that his jubilee 
was celebrated by the 
production of his play: 
Wyprawa po szczescie 
(Seeking Fortune), a new 
version of Ludzie sq ludZz- 
mi (People are People). In 
recognition of the great 
services which he has 
rendered to the Polish 
theatre he has been ap- 
pointed honorary director 
of the Pomeranian theatres. 


NEW SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTE 


A new institute, on the 
lines of the Poznan Wes- 
tern Institute, is soon to 
be set up in Wroclaw. It 
wiil conduct research on 
historical and current is- 
sues of Lower Silesia. 





of that year a small group of Polish sciep- 
tists, including the writer of this article, went 
out to the station for a short stay to ge 
everything ready. It was named after the 
Polish glaciologist, Professor Dobrowolski, 
who was a member of the Belgian expedition 
to the Antarctic in the early years of this 
century. 

Though the practical research connected 
with the Geophysical Year is over, calcula- 
tions are still going on and findings have 
yet to be made. The station on Spitzbergen 
has been secured and put under the charge 
of the Governor. There are no plans for its 
use in the near future. This seems wrong. 
Work on Spitzbergen has proved to be an 
excellent form of training, particularly for 
the younger scientific workers, and it would 
be a great loss if the existing base were not 
used for further research. 

In Vietnam the position is different: on 
the basis of an agreement with the Viectna- 
mese Academy of Sciences a number of Pol- 
ish scientists come and go by rotation. 

At the moment there are no Poles in the 
Antarctic. We have a station and we have 
people qualified to staff it, but we still lac 
adequate means of transport. Soon, however, 
Poland is to acquire some large icebreakers, 
one of which is to convey a new Polish 
Antarctic expedition to the sixth continent. 


Czeslaw Nowicki 
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book reviews 


SOCIOLOGY: 
HISTORY AND SCOPE 


jologia — rozwé6j problematyki 
i metod [Sociology — Problems 
and Methods]. By Jan Szcze- 
patiski. PWN. Warszawa, 1960. 
518 pp. 


Poland is one of those countries 
with a strong tradition of socio- 
logy, fostered by such excellent 
scholars as Ludwik Krzywicki, 
Ludwik Gumplowicz, Stefan Czar- 
nowski and Florian Znaniecki. 
The work of sociologists has al- 
ways been accompanied by an 
intense interest on the part of 
the Polish intelligentsia. However, 
this interest has grown to extra- 
ordinary dimensions since the 
Second World War. This is pri- 
marily a result of basic changes 
in the social and economic system 
and the closely connected fact 
that the direction of these changes 
was determined by the theoretical 
part of the programme of the 
tuling workers’ party. 


The increasing interest in socio- 
logical studies and the awareness 
of their importance are reflected 
hot only in the numerous depart- 
ments of sociology at the univer- 
sities, but also in what can be 
called without exaggeration the 
flood of young people streaming 
into these departments. 


In spite of the long tradition 
of university 


sociology and the 
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vastly increased interest in this 
discipline, until recently there was 
no Polish textbook which might 
serve as an introduction to socio- 
logy. The standard work for this 
purpose was a Polish translation 
of Armand Cuvillier’s Introduction 
to Sociology, a somewhat super- 
ficial work, too perfunctory, and 
on the whole confined to the 19th 
century. As ae result, Professor 
Jan Szczepanski’s Sociology 
Problems and Methods has been 
greeted in academic circles and 
elsewhere as filling an acute gap. 


His book is a model of pre- 
sentation of the whole set of prob- 
lems, views and methods which 
have evolved over the last two 
centuries to provide the concept 
of modern sociology. No school or 
outstanding thinker has been neg- 
lected: in a word, everything 
which has played a_ significant 
réle in the development of socio- 
logy is taken into account. A par- 
ticularly happy inspiration was 
the coupling in one work of both 
an outline of problems and of 
the methods used — since there 
is no better criterion of the value 
of a hypothesis or doctrine than 
the methods it uses to arrive at 
its theoretical statements. 


On the general intentions of 
his book Professor Szczepanski 
writes in the introduction: “The 


writer has tried to give as faithful 
a picture as possible of various 
thinkers and _ sociological schools, 
primarily with the intention of 
giving the reader an idea of the 
assumptions, theses, ways of think- 
ing, and methods used by the 
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different thinkers or schools. This 
has meant that his own _ inter- 
pretations or remarks have been 
relegated to the background. The 
writer has tried to show the 
historic situations and the social 
conditions from which these theo- 
ries emerged...” 


The book is prefaced by a short 
historical outline of the develop- 
ment of thinking about social life 
since antiquity. It starts with a 
systematic exposition of Saint- 
Simon. This is followed by dis- 
cussions of Comte, the concepts 
of liberalism and of utopian so- 
cialism, Marxism, evolutionary, 
naturalist and psychological socio- 
logy. A large amount of space has 
been given to the views of Pareto, 
Durkheim, Weber, Znaniecki, and 
the ‘formal’ school (G. Simmel and 
L. von Wiese). The last two 
chapters are an attempt to system- 
atize the state of sociology today. 
In these chapters, however, Szcze- 
panski does not confine himself 
to describing the present position, 
but tries to discuss the main 
trends in sociological studies in 
various countries. Here he sketches 
in his own approach towards so- 
ciology as a science in general. 


It is worth mentioning that not 
only is this the first book of its 
sort in Polish but also that its 
wealth of information, clarity and 
objectivity give it an assured place 
in world literature on the subject. 
The book is also notable for the 
precision of its language, the 
logical and clear arrangement of 
the materal, and its simple (but 
not over-simplified) presentation 
of complicated problems. In view 
of this it is only natural to expect 
that Szczepanski’s book will be- 
come the standard reference work 
for students of sociology. 


Although the work — as the 
author himself writes — originated 
from notes prepared for university 
lectres and is mainly intended to 
be a text-book, it is one of high 
academic standards; at the same 
time students will find it an in- 
spiration for more general reflec- 


tions on sociology. Here two com- 
ments seem indicated. 


A reading of the book has led 
the reviewer to the _ conclusion 
that it is, in fact, hardly possible 
to talk of sociology as a science 
in the strict sense of that word. 
It provides rather a vast number 
of multifarious hypotheses and 
doctrines that are totally contra- 
dictory. Szczepanski writes that 
even the term “society” has been 
eliminated from the _ theoretical 
considerations of many sociologists 
for the sake of precision. He lists 
12 (!) definitions of this term used 
by different schools. Is_ sociology 
then to be properly treated as 
a history of doctrines concerned 
with society, or does it embrace 
a body of knowledge of undoubted 
scientific value? With regard to 
this, Szczepanski divides modern 
sociology into Marxist and _ non- 
Marxist. But is there such a trend 
towards integration leaving “only” 


two sociologies? Szczepanski sup- | 
ports his division with this argu- | 


ment: 


“Contemporary sociology is not 
a homogenous theoretical entity. 
We can _ differentiate within it 
many currents and schools. The 
basic division, however, runs along 
the line of demarcation between 
Marxist sociology and all other 
schools and trends. The criterion 
is the philosophy in which it is 
rooted and the consequent basic 
methodological directives, content 
and choice of problems. The two 
sociologies (Marxist and _ non 
Marxist) are also separated by 
the criterion of objectivity and 
relation to practice. Non-Marxist 
sociology takes objectivity to meal 
non-engagement in practice, and 
treatment of problems  merelj 
from the point of view of theif 
logical correctness. In Marxist 8 
ciology practice is the basic ct 
terion for verifying theoretical 
correctness. Non-Marxist sociology 
is not committed either socially 
or politically; it leaves the prob 
lem of utilizing science for politic 
al purposes to the activists. Marx 
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ist sociology is inseparably linked 
with political practice, and _ its 
findings serve the needs of poli- 
tics.” (p. 426). 


In this argument one thing is 
indisputable: the philosophy of 
dialectic materialism undoubtedly 

tes Marxist sociology from 
all other schools and trends. But 
is Neurath’s sociology of physical- 
ism not separated to the same 
extent from psychologistic socio- 
logy by the philosophy of logical 
empiricism? All Szczepanski’s 
other criteria seem doubtful. For 
one thing they are formulated as 
negatives. Is it really correct to 
say that all non-Marxist schools 
of sociology take “objectivity to 
mean non-engagement in practice 
and a treatment of problems 
merely from the point of view 
of logical correctness”? That is 
to say that they reject practice 
as a criterion of the truth of their 
assertions? What about all the 
trends of empirically oriented so- 
ciology which, by definition, regard 
practice as the primary criterion 
(otherwise why the adjective “em- 


| pirical”)? Above all, it is hard to 


agree that the point of division 
between Marxist and non-Marxist 
sociology is the latter’s political 
non-commitment. If this were 
really the case, we would far 
more likely be faced with a pro- 
cess of integration of sociological 
thought instead of the mutual con- 
tradiction of numerous schools and 
trends. 


This raises the second point. 
At the end of his book, concluding 
his review of sociological theories 
over the past two centuries, Szcze- 
panski writes: “Sociology will be- 
come a general theory of society 
and social phenomena and _ pro- 
cesses, only if it accumulates a 
sufficient amount of verified 


| knowledge about particular spheres 


of communal life, which will be 
stated in language that is unequi- 


/ vocal or at least precise enough 


not to obstruct the process of ac- 
cumulation. To finish on an 


optimistic note — I feel that con- 
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temporary sociology is already 
heading in this direction.” (p. 508). 


It would be difficult to find 
anybody unwilling to share this 
optimism. Nevertheless some doubts 
immediately arise. Which sort of 
sociology is meant in this case? 
Is it sociology as the sum of all 
the present mutually contradictory 
schools, doctrines and_ directions 
or one particular school, doctrine, 
or direction? In any case — as 
Lenin once accurately observed — 
if the axioms of geometry had 
ever interfered with the interests 
of people, groups or social classes, 
they would have certainly long 
ago been demolished. Is it pos- 
sible, viewing the future of a 
science of society, to ignore the 
“commonness” of contemporary 
life with its class and internation- 
al antagonisms? It seems highly 
improbable that in this profoundly 
disturbed world, torn by dia- 
metrically opposed tendencies, one 
homogenous and complete know- 
ledge of society can be construct- 
ed. This would have to be done 
not by ordinary human beings, 
but by scientific supermen. But 
these are all suppositions for the 
distant future. The experience of 
the past and present seeems to 
prove conclusively that for the 
time being one cannot talk about 
sociology as a science in a class 
and political vacuum and _ that 
there are still many different so- 
ciologies (conditioned by just 
these circumstances). Many of 
them have survived only in the 
history books; new schools and 
new trends continually appear — 
only to disappear overnight. Marx- 
ist sociology, formulated more 
than a hundred years ago, seems 
to be the science which, linked 
as it is with the aspirations of 
the modern proletariat, allows us 
to predict with the greatest ac- 
curacy the apparently unpre- 
dictable and almost unintelligible 
sense of the historic process of 
our times. 


Jan Jarostawski 
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A VIGOROUS RECOVERY 


Rozw6j gospodarczy ziem zachod- 
nich i pétnocnych Polski [The 
Economic Development of Po- 
land’s Western and Northern 
Territories]. Collective work. 
Polgos. Warszawa, 1960. 


Until the publication of The 
Economic Development of Poland’s 
Western and Northern Territories, 
there was no published record of 
post-war achievements in these 
territories — the new factories, 
the changes in the structure and 
distribution of industry, and the 
emergence of new industrial 
regions. This work is a testament 
of the great transition in the 
territories returned to Poland by 
the Potsdam and Yalta agree- 
ments. 

There are six chapters: 1. 
Fifteen Years’ Work; 2. Problems 
of Nationality and Demography; 3. 
Industry; 4. Agriculture; 5. Trans- 
port; 6. Welfare, Social and Cul- 
tural Problems. 

The first chapter begins with 
the role of the Odra and Baltic 
regions in the German economy. 
Their unfavourable geographic 
situation in relation to the rest 
y and their one-sided 
development (mainly agriculture 
and small manufacture) led to a 
further decline in their economic 
position and a lower standard of 
living than in the rest of Ger- 
many. As a result there was a 
regular mass exodus to other parts 
of the country, known in German 
as die Ostflucht, and the necessity 
for a continuous subsidizing of the 
economy of these regions, known 
as die Osthilfe. The distance from 
the rest of the Reich also in- 
creased the cost of transport of 
goods produced in the former 
Eastern provinces of the Reich, 
particularly agricultural surpluses, 
and the prices available to pro- 
ducers were too low. There was, 
as a result, an obvious reluctance 
to invest in the East and an out- 
flow of capital to the West. This 





in turn lowered the tax 
and 
was reduced to the role of 4 
supplier of labour for the westerm 
industrial regions. 


returns 
inevitably eastern Germany 


The authors have heen x. 
tremely meticulous in describing 
the conditions under which, ip 
1945, Poland began reconstruction, 
Copious facts and figures illustrate 
the extent of war losses and 
damage in the Western Territories, 
Against this background the con- 
dition of these territories in 194) 
speaks for itself. In 1960 invest- 
ments here came to 13,000 million 
zlotys (not counting investments 
by local councils) or 29 per cent 
of all centrally-planned outlays. 
The second chapter, on national 
and demographic issues, examine 
the Germanization which was con- 
ceived for these territories. It took 
two forms: “Germanization of the 
land” and 
people”. The authors show the 
failure of this policy and describe 
the problems of the population 
immediately after the war. 


The exodus of the population 


from the Odra region led to a/ 


labour shortage in many agricul 
tural areas, particularly on _ the 
Junker estates. This deficiency 
was estimated in 1938 at 2 mil 
lion workers, while Poland’s over 
populated countryside had a labour 
surplus of 6-7 millions. The num 
ber of Polish agricultural worker 
recruited across the German 
frontier grew with each year. I 
1960 the population of Poland’ 
regained territories had _ reached 
7.8 millions with the highest birt 
rate in Poland, i.e., 35.28 per cent 
of the natural increase. Although 
the region is still underpopulated, 
by 1970 the population will hav 
passed the pre-war figure. 


The greater part of the book 


is correctly, I feel, devoted 
industry and_ agriculture. The 
chapter on industry starts will 


a review of its position under th 
German administration — feeble 
development of heavy industry, 
small manufacturing plants, neglect 
of the local raw material tf 


“Germanization of the/ 
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sources. From this description it 
is clear that the Germans failed 
to boost heavy industry above the 
level of 1913. When these ter- 
ritories were handed over to Po- 
land in 1945 industry was in a 
state of utter ruin. The average 
loss in buildings amounted to 
40 per cent and in plant to 70 per 
cent. The extent of damage was 
greater in the larger factories. 
The writers then proceed to 
describe the rapid growth since 


1945. The basic production of 
heavy industry — electric power, 
coal, iron and _ steel, machinery 
and chemicals — is now not only 


greater than before the war; but 
in many cases above the level 
reached during the peak of the 
war effort. Starting with almost 
nothing, Poland, despite the de- 
struction of the war and occupa- 
tion and an industrial base far 
weaker than that of the Germans, 
has succeeded not only in rebuild- 
ing the industry of these _ ter- 
titories but in many branches has 
provided for a quicker develop- 
ment than under the Germans. 
from reconstruction, a 
whole series of large projects have 
transformed the structure of in- 
dustry in this area: 1933 figures 
show only 44 factories employing 
over 1000 workers; in 1956 there 
were already 127. In 1958 some 
901,000 workers were employed in 
the industries of the Western Ter- 
Titories, i.e., 38,00 more than in 
1937 and 28.3 per cent of total 
industrial employment. The num- 
ber had risen to 925,000 by 1959. 


The chapter on industry con- 
cludes with a review of develop- 
ment prospects through proper 
exploitation of raw materials and 
further industrialization. The gen- 
eral direction has been set by the 
need to reduce differences in the 
degree of industrialization be- 
tween different voivodships, and 
to provide employment for the 
227,000 young people who will 
Teach working age towards the 
end of the current Five-Year Plan. 
Plans for this period call for an 
investment of 95,000 million zlotys, 
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which should increase their share 
in the country’s total to over 
30 per cent. A total of 57 large 
factories are to be constructed and 
96 extended. Of the overall na- 
tional investment in industry 
24 per cent will go to the Western 
Territories. In the next five years 
there will also be a _ significant 
rise in the industrialization of the 
northern voivodships, particularly 
those of Koszalin, Olsztyn and 
Szczecin. 

Agriculture in this area was in 
a state of complete devastation in 
1945. Destruction of farmsteads 
came to 28 per cent, only 8 per 
cent of cattle, 4 per cent of pigs, 
3 per cent of sheep and 10 per 
cent of horses had _ survived, 
80 per cent of the soil lay fallow 
and most of it was mined. The 
drainage and irrigation system 
was a ruin and 120,000 hectares 
of the most fertile land had been 
flooded. In addition, many farms 
remained unoccupied for some 
time since it was not possible to 
bring in tenants at once, and this 
led to a further deterioration in 
the condition of the farm build- 


ings. 

In spite of the enormous in- 
vestment outlays spent on the 
development of agriculture, the 
pre-war level of production has 


not yet been reached; but each 
year brings an improvement both 
in yield per hectare, the total 
harvest and the production of 
livestock. The authors claim, how- 
ever, that intensified methods of 
farming, changes and  improve- 
ments in the structure of pro- 
duction, increased land ameliora- 
tion and mechanization should 
lead within the next ten years to 
a more rapid growth than in the 
rest of the country. 


Transport, communications and 
sea ports form the subject of the 
fifth chapter. It transpires that here 
too, the situation under the Ger- 
mans was no better than in other 
fields. There were 9 km. of rail- 
way lines and 35 km. of paved 
roads per 100 sq. km., while the 
corresponding figures for Central 
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Germany were 13 and 44 km. 
respectively. The 9 Baltic ports 
accounted for 5 per cent of the 
total foreign turnover of Germany. 
When the area was returned to 
Poland 7,000 km. of railway lines, 
27,000 railway bridges, 10,000 km. 
of roads and 21,000 km. of road 
bridges were destroyed; 1,200 ships 
had been sunk and the ports were 
almost completely laid waste. This 
situation is set against the achieve- 
ments since then, and there is 
a survey of the tasks ahead in 
the current Five-Year Plan. 

The final chapter is a summing- 
up of the issues previously dis- 
cussed in terms of welfare, social 
and cultural conditions. The situa- 
tion of the Polish population in 
the Northern and Western Ter- 
ritories could serve as a model 
history lesson on the Germaniza- 
tion to which the Poles were sub- 
jected and the methods by which 
they resisted it. The return of the 
Western Territories to Poland, the 
gradual improvements in the post- 
war housing situation, the im- 
pressively dynamic growth of sec- 
ondary and higher education, the 
extension of cultural facilities 
make up a picture of a population 
that is vigorous and resilient with 
a variety of interests and a sta- 
bilized, social life. 

Jerzy Idzikowski 


THE COMMUNIST 
EXPERIENCE 


Koncert zyczen [Listeners’ Choice]. 
By Stanislaw Wygodzki. PIW. 
Warszawa, 1961. 252 pp. 


One of the most popular Polish 
Radio features is the Sunday’s 
Listeners’ Choice — a medley of 
music played for individual listeners 
at the request of their friends and 
relatives and accompanied by best 
wishes. 

Listeners’ Choice is also the title 
story of Stanislaw Wygodzki’s latest 
collection awarded the Nowa Kultu- 
ra prize for 1960. 





The story itself, however, is far 
remored from a Sunday mood; it 
brings into sharp focus the contrast 
between the relaxed calm of a 
Sunday afternoon fifteen years after 
the war when people send each 
other heart — felt messages and 
greetings, and the stark terror and 
unbearable tension of the occupa- 
tion recalled by the narrator, a Jew 
who survived the last period of the 
occupation hiding in an oven. Lis- 
tening to the radio and the greet- 
ings sent to grandparents by their 
grandsons and great grandsons, he 
painfully realizes his own loneliness: 
he escaped by hiding in an oven 
while his entire family perished 
in a crematorium. The torture of 
his loneliness releases a flood of 
reminiscences poured out in a 
dramatic monologue. There are sey- 
eral other people in his story: the 
woman who owned the flat with 
the oven, frightened but brave and 
loyal; a friend who was the first to 
offer him shelter and later arranged 
the hiding place in the oven; an 
engineer who kept him when he 
left his oven on hearing that the 
whole district of the town was to 
be deported; and finally Father 
Czynski and his _ post-occupation 
troubles from which the hero saved 
him, thus paying back a debt of 
gratitude to a man who had not 
even known his name. 

Listening to the radio, the nar- 
rator feels that the priest is the 
only person to whom he would like 
to send a musical request and a sin- 
cere message of greetings. The story 
of solidarity of an old Jew and a 
young priest from a_ provincial 
town, people of vastly different 
backgrounds and upbringing, con- 
tains a great human truth — the 
truth of a moral dignity stronger 
than any difference of origin and 
tradition. 

I have outlined at some length 
the title story of Wygodzki’s latest 
book since it displays the charac- 
teristic features of his writing and 
also the development it is now 
undergoing. 

If we search his work for “the 
formula” so beloved of the critics, 
with which to sum up the essence 
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of a writer’s prose, we see that his 
subjects are either the lives of 
revolutionaries or are shown from 
their point of view and belong to 
their field of observation and 
experience. The hero is either a 
communist — most often of the 
pre-war period — and a typical fic- 
tional hero or, when the world of 
Wygodzki’s characters extends be- 
yond the limits of direct revolution- 
ary experience, he is to be found 
allusively in the person of the story- 
teller; in this case he is some- 
ting akin to “the lyrical subject” 
in poetry — events are seen through 
his eyes, emotions felt by him, and 
the reflective passages are also 


This fidelity to his particular 
choice of subject which has endured 
through each collection of stories — 
Widzenie (Prison Visit), 1950, Pusty 
plac (The Empty Square), 1955, Przy 
szosie (By the Road), 1956, O Swicie 
(At Dawn) 1959, has not meant a 
barren reworking of old themes. 
In all his books the experience is 
fresh and genuine. Under the 
smooth flow of the narrative there 
is a constant search for new means 
of expressions and a willingness to 
experiment. 

Wygodzki has tried various styles: 
stories in which reflexion pre- 
dominated, others where the plot 
was built on the lines of a thriller, 
for instance W gérach (In the Moun- 
tains) from The Empty Square, 
about the smuggling across the 
Tatras of Polish revolutionaries on 
their way to join the republican 
forces in Spain. Invariably, however, 
these were only sensational trim- 
mings added to the hard ideologi- 
cal core of the story. 


And yet, considering the body 
of Wygodzki’s work, one cannot 
escape the impression that it is 
Testricted to a limited, perhaps too 
limited, field of experience. It is 
significant that Wygodzki usually 
chooses moments of trial and hard- 
ship, sometimes defeat, which are 
the test of a man’s strength, endur- 
ance and worth; mostly these are 
situations of desperate danger dur- 
the German occupation requir- 
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ing absolute concentration, strength 
of character and spirit. Wygodzki’s 
heroes suffer and fight; the author 
is primarily interested in their grim 
experiences, in the psychological 
price they pay for their part in the 
struggle. 


This preoccupation is the result 
of Wygodzki’s sincere and deep con- 
cern for man and his strength and 
moral resilience; this is the source 
of his particular blend of moral 
intensity and warm-hearted compas- 
sion for his fellow-men. Here can 
be found the true essence of his 
writing fused from the experiences 
which led him to the revolutionary 
movement and confirmed him in his 
convictions, and from the nature 
of his talent. In his prose Wygodzki 
becomes something of a poet sizing 
up his own direct experiences and 
impressions and hoping to free man 
from the oppression of evil. 


This has always been the strength 
and at the same time the weakness 
of Wygodzki’s writing; it vitiates 
the epic impact of his prose over- 
loading it with emotion and often 
upsetting the smooth current of 
the narrative. 


Regarded from this point of 
view, however, Listener’s Choice is 
a new development. Naturally, it is 
also a continuation of many of the 
old themes and bears features fa- 
miliar from the past in stories such 
as Chleb i kwiaty (Bread and Flow- 
ers), Bron (Arms), ete. But Wy- 
godzki has shifted his angle of vi- 
sion and his emphasis (for example 
in Instrumentum Mortis). Two sto- 
ries in particular, the title one and 
Blogostawione rece (Blessed Hands), 
are evidence of a new approach. 
In the latter there is as yet only 
an attempt to push into the back- 
ground the “lyrical hero” — the 
narrator through whose feelings and 
impressions we learn the plot — 
so as to intensify the impact of the 
horror of the theme which spotlights 
the lasting effects in some human 
minds of a pathological “infection 
with death”. In the title story, how- 
ever, the situation is completely 
novel: the “lyrical subject” becomes 
merely a _ perceptive listener, to 
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whom the monologue delivered by 
a narrator, not identified with the 
author, is really addressed. Stran- 
gely enough .this attempt to step 
outside the confines of direct expe- 
rience and emotions and present an 
objective picture of events, does not 
in the least impair the most essen- 
tial and valuable feature of Wy- 
godzki’s prose — its ideological and 
moral engagement, the assumption 
of “personal” responsibility. There 
is the constant warm and compas- 
sionate presence of the author, a 





sensitive listener to Hersz Pynches 
Grycman, a spokesman for Grye. 
man’s moral rectitude and at the 
same time a chronicler of the grim- 
mest experiences of the war and 
occupation. 

Listeners’ Choice is undoubtedly 
one of the best stories published by 
Wygodzki so far and points the road 
ahead — the road of epic narrative 
which can easily carry and sustain 
his store of personal feelings and 
experiences. 

Wactaw Sadkowski 
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LITERARY HISTORY 


JOZEFA KOWALSKA: Heine a Fran- 
cia. Okres przedparyski 1797-1831 [Heine 
and France. The Pre-Parisian Period 
1797-1831]. Published by PWN for the 
Polish Academy of Sciences. Krakéw 
1961, 108 pp. $1.35 (Works of the Commis- 
sion on Literary History, No. 8) 

A study of the influence exerted by 
Heine’s stay in France on the early pe- 
tied of his work. Bibliography. Summa- 
ries in Russian and in French. 


TADEUSZ MIKULSKI: Temat Wro- 
claw. Szkice slqskie [The Subject: Wroc- 
law. Essays on Silesia]. Selection and 
introduction by B. Zakrzewski. Ossoli- 
neum, Wroclaw 1961. 467 pp., 33 plates. 
$2.85 

Essays on history and on contempo- 
rary subjects by a late professor in 
Wroclaw University who was one of 
the organizers of post-war academic 
life in Wroclaw. The book discusses 
Polish aspects of 19th-century Wroclaw 
as well as a number of present-day 
issues connected with publishing, litera- 
ture and scholarship in Wroctaw. 


WACLAW SIEROSZEWSKI: Szkice po- 
drétnicze. Wspomnienia [A Traveller’s 
Notebook. Reminiscences]. Wydawnictwo 
Literaekie. Krakéw 1961. 404 pp. Cloth. 
$1.05 (Works, Vol. 18) 

Another volume in the complete works 
of the Polish novelist and ethnographer 
(1858-1945) with articles and reminiscen- 
ces from Greece, Georgia, Siberia, Man- 
curia, Japan, Sakhalin and Korea. 


Wspomnienia o K. 1. Gatezynskim 
[Reminiscences about K. I. Galtezyriski]. 
Biited and introduced by Anna Ka- 
Mieiska and Jan Spiewak. Czytelnik. 
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Warszawa 1961. 618 pp., 63 plates. Cloth. 
$ 2.70 


Konstanty Ildefons Gaiczynski (1905— 
1953) was one of the best Polish 20th- 
century poets. This large volume, edited 
by two poets, begins with a chrono- 
logical record of Gatczynski’s life and in- 
cludes reminiscences by some forty writ- 
ers and artists closely connected with 
him, together with poems dedicated to 
Gaiczynski. Numerous illustrations. 


ROMAN ZIMAND: Trzy studia o Boyu 
[Three Essays on Boy]. PIW. Warszawa 
1961. 369 pp. $ 1.15 


Critical essays about Tadeusz Boy- 
Zelenski, the author, literary critic and 
translator of French literature (shot by 
the Nazis in Lvov in 1941); his public 
and journalistic work between the world 
wars provoked controversial opinions 
and is still discussed to this day. Mr 
Zimand, a young literary historian and 
critic, questions the opinions of such 
writers as Artur Sandauer and Andrzej 
Kijowski. In particular, he differs from 
them in his positive appraisal of Zelen- 
ski’s attitude as a moralist. 


NARCYZA ZMICHOWSKA, JULIA 
BARANOWSKA: Sciezki przez izycie. 
Wspomnienia (Paths Through Life. 


Reminiscences]. Ed. Mieczystawa Ro- 
mank6éwna. Introduction by Zofia Kossak. 
QOssolineum. Wroclaw 1961. 333 pp., 8 
plates. $2.55. 


Narcyza Zmichowska (1819—1876) was 
a well-known and widely read Polish 
poet and novelist, engaged in the in- 
dependence movement. The present vol- 
ume includes her notes and memoirs 
(from about 1835), as well as notes about 
her made by her friend Julia Bara- 
nowska. Exhaustive annotations. 
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HISTORY 


WLADYSLAW CZARTORYSKI: Pa- 
mietnik 1860-1864. Protokdéty posiedzen 
biura Hotelu Lambert {[Memoirs, 1860- 
1864. Minutes of Meetings at the Hotel 
Lambert Bureau]. Parts 1 and 2. Entre- 
vues politiques. Edited and prefaced by 
H. Wereszycki. Published by PWN for 
the Polish Academy of Science’s Insti- 
tute of History. Warszawa 1960. 400 pp. 
Cloth. $3.80. 

Part of the source material for the 
history of the Polish national rising of 
1863, and, in particular, the causes of its 
failure. Wiadyslaw Czartoryski was one 
of the leaders of the Polish political 
émigrés in Paris and represented the 
conservative group. His memoirs, 
written in 1892-4, shortly before his 
death, include the full texts of various 
historical documents. 


WLADYSLAW JEWSIEWICKI: Jan 
Szczepanik, wielki wynalazca [Jan Szcze- 
panik, the Great Inventor]. PWT. War- 
szawa 1961. 192 pp., 5 plates. $0.90 (The 
History of Technology series). 

A monograph about an outstanding, 
though somewhat forgotten, Polish in- 
ventor (1872—1926), who took out patents 
in Germany, Austria, Great Britain and 
the United States for rmany important 
discoveries in the field of the textile 
industry, colour photography, and film 
and television. Because of the economic 
and political situation of Poland his 
inventions were not properly exploited, 
although their traces can still be found 
in the technical literature of many 
countries. 


JOZEF LESZCZYNSKI: Ruchy chtop- 
skie na Pogdérzu Sudeckim w drugiej 
potowie XVII wieku [Peasant Movements 
in the Sudeten Uplands in the Second 
Half of the 17th Century]. Ossolineum. 
Wroclaw 1961. 390 pp., 1 map. $4.15. 
(Silesian Monographs series, No. 2). 

A work about the little investigated 
subject of the deterioration of the eco- 
nomic position of the peasants in the 
Sudeten Uplands, follwing the Thirty 
Years’ War, which led to an exacer- 
bation of the class struggle. The actions 
of the peasants (among whorn holders 
of medium-size farms were the most 
active) were usually kept within the 
law and made some impression on the 





authorities, but nevertheless they paved 
the way for the later peasant uprisings, 
Bibliography. Summary in English, 


Mediaevalia. W 50 
naukowej Jana Dabrowskiego [Me 
diaevalia. On the 50th Anniversary oj 
the Academic Work of Jan Dabrowski, 
Edited by: Jézef Grabacik, Roman Gr- 
decki, Henryk lLowmianski, Tadeusg, 
Manteuffel, Krystyna Pieradzka ani 
Marian Henryk Serejski. PWN. Warsza- 
wa 1960. 470 pp., 1 plate. Cloth. $5.00 

Issued on the occasion of the 50th 
anniversary of the academic work of 
Professor Jan Dabrowski, an expert on 
the history of the 14th and 15th cen 
turies, member of the Polish Academy 
of Sciences, and, since 1920, professor in 
the Jagiellonian University in Cracovy. 
Some two dozen papers. on late 
mediaeval history. 


rocznice pracy 


Najnowsze dzieje Polski. Materialy 
i studia z okresu 1914-1939 [Recent 
Polish History. Materials and Studie 


Covering the Period 1914-1939]. Vol. 3 
Ed. Czestlaw Madajczyk. Published by 
PWN for the Polish Academy of 


Sciences’ Institute of History. Warszawa 


1960. 268 pp. $4.30. 

Includes papers on the issue oa 
a preventive war against Germany i 
1933; Polish internal loans between 1% 
and 1939; the Polish Socialist Party. 
1935-6; and materials relating to 
Polish-German relations. 


Roczniki Dziejéw Spolecznych i Gor 
podarczych [Annuals of Social an 
Economic History]. Vol. 22 for 1960. Ei 
Wladyslaw Rusiriski. Published by PWN 
for the Poznan Society of Friends « 
Science, History and the Social Science 
Section. Poznan 1961. 389 pp. $5.65. 

Includes papers on economic issué 
in Bohemia between the 14th and th 
17th century, and on the developme 
of Szczecin between 1919 and 1939, # 
well as reviews, reports, and biblir 
graphy. 


Rocznik Olsztynski [Olsztyn Yearbook! 
Vol. 3 for 1960. Ed, Wladystaw Ogrodzit 
ski. Published by PWN for the Mazuriad 
Museum at Olsztyn. Warszawa 1961. 
pp. Cloth. $5.70 

Papers, materials, discussions, review 
and bibliography connected with 
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history of the north-eastern part of Po- 
land (the present Olsztyn Voivodship). 
Summaries in Russian and in English. 


Jan SEHN: Oswiecim-Brzezinka 
fAuschwitz-Birkenau] Concentration 
Camp. Translated by Klemens Keplicz. 
gwd ed. Published by Wydawnictwo 
Prawnicze for the Central Commission 
for the Investigation of Nazi Crimes in 
Poland. Warszawa 1961. 161 pp., 3 plates, 
1 map. $1.25 

An illustrated publication in English. 
Contains a history of Auschwitz based 
wholly on the findings of the Supreme 
National Tribunal in Poland, the Inter- 
national and American Military Tribu- 
nals in Niiremberg. 


Szkice nowomiejskie [Essays on the 
New Town of Warsaw]. Published by 
Arkady for the Old Warsaw Commission 
of the Society of History Lovers. War- 
szawa 1961. 268 pp., 48 plates. Cloth. $2.10 


A volume of essays by various 
authors, chiefly devoted to one of the 
old districts of Warsaw — the “New 
Town”. They cover architecture, and 
economic and demographic issues from 
the 15th to the mid-19th century. Sum- 
mary in French, 


SOCIOLOGY 


EDWARD CIUPAK: Kultura religijna 
wsi. Szkice socjologiczne [Religious Cul- 
ture in the Rural Areas. Sociological 
Essays]. Iskry. Warszawa 1961. 187 pp. 
$0.50 

Based on direct research carried out 
in Opole and Bialystok Voivodships. 
Describes the social function of the rural 
Parish, the religious ideas and practices 
of the peasants, and transformations in 
their approach to religion. Under the in- 
fluence of many factors working simul- 
taneously, traditional attitudes to religion 
are undergoing rapid changes, the old 
attitudes giving place to new, more 
secular ones. 


Problemy czytelnictwa w wielkich 
Miastach. Krajowa Konferencja Biblio- 
tekarzy w Warszawie, 2-4 czerwca 1958. 
Referaty, przebieg obrad [The Reading 
Public in Cities and Its Problems. Nation- 
al Conference of Librarians, Warsaw, 
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June 2-4, 1958. Papers and Discussions]. 
Ed. S. Tazbir. Published by the 
Association of Polish Librarians for the 
Warsaw Municipal Library. Warszawa 
1960. 312 pp. $1.85. 

Report of a conference, organized to 
mark the 50th anniversary of the War- 
saw Municipal Library, and dealing with 
the cultural needs of the urban popu- 
lation, the role of books in modern 
education, the organization of libraries 
in the cities, and many of the special 
issues of these fields. Summaries in 
French. 


ECONOMICS 


JAN CZARKOWSKI: Teoria pieniqdza 
i polityka pieniezna w systemie kapita- 
listycznym [The Theory of Money and 
Monetary Policy in the Capitalist 
System]. PWG. Warszawa 1961. 153 pp. 
$0.55 

The author is Professor of Political 
Economy in the Cracow College of 
Agriculture. He has tried to systematize 
and summarize the controversial issues 
of the theory of money in present-day 
bourgeois economic writing, as well as 
a Marxist critique of those problems. 
The bibliography covers some _ 100 
items. 


S. MARKOWSKI: Ziemie zachodnie 
t pdtnocne Polski [Poland’s Western and 
Northern Territories]. PWG. Warszawa 
1961. 86 pp. $0.15 

A pamphlet on the demographic and 
economic issues of the territories which 
returned to Poland in 1945, their past 
and present situation and their prospects 
for the future. 


BRONISLAW MISZEWSKI: Fundusz 
zakladowy w gospodarce socjalistycznej 
w Swietle badak w przemysle woje- 
wédztwa katowickiego [The Works Fund 
in the Socialist Economy in the Light 
of Research in Industry in Katowice 
Voivodship]. Published by Slask for the 
Silesian Research Institute at Katowice. 
Katowice 1960. 135 pp., 1 plate. $0.40 

The works fund acts as one of the 
material incentives for the workers, and 
has played a considerable role as such 
since 1956. This book is an analysis of 
the effectiveness of this incentive from 
the example of the most highly in- 
dustrialized voivodship in Poland. 
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Bibliography. Summaries in Russian, 
English, French and German. 


BOLESLAW POLKOWSKI, CZESLAW 
WOJEWODA, LEONARD NOWAKOWSKI: 
Morski rocznik statystyczny [The Mari- 
time Statistical Yearbook]. Wydawnictwo 
Morskie. Gdynia 1960. xvi + 239 pp. 
Cloth. $1.25 

Statistical data collected and edited 
in the Maritime Institute at Gdynia. The 
first Polish publication of its kind. Cov- 
ers the merchant marine, ports, the 
structure of Polish and _ international 
maritime trade, navigation, fishing and 
the shipbuilding industry. 


REPORTAGE 


JAN HALPERN: Na potudnie od Sa- 
hary {South of Sahara]. Iskry. Warszawa 
1961. 145 pp., 1 map. $0.40. 

A journalist’s account of a tour of 
six African states (Ghana, Nigeria, Li- 
beria, Togo, Guinea, Morocco). The 
differences in the situations of those 
countries and the roads followed by 
their political and economic development 
are emphasized, and the opportunities 
for economic and cultural cooperation 
with Poland outlined. 


JERZY HAJDUKIEWICZ: Himal 
Cu-Cu-Ra. Dhaulagiri 1958. Wiedza Po- 
wszechna. Warszawa 1961. 198 pp., 438 
plates. 

Jerzy Hajdukiewicz, a physician by 
profession, was a member of the Swiss 
expedition which climbed Dhaulagiri in 
the Himalayas. A lively account, 
copiously illustrated with photographs 
made by the author and supplemented 
with technical explanations. 


ART 


WLADYSLAW BOGUSLAWSKI: Silty 
4 Srodki naszej sceny [The Resources of 
Our Theatre]. Edited and introduced by 
H. Secomska. WAiF. Warszawa 1961. 345 
Pp., 9 plates. 







All the books listed above can be ordered from 





First published in 1879. The author, 
a grandson of Wojciech Bogustawski, the 
great Polish actor and producer of the 
Enlightenment, was a writer, musician 
and literary critic. His book ig ap 
attempt to state the tasks of the modem 
theatre influenced by George Henry 
Lewe’s On Actors and the Art of Acting 
(London 1875). There are, also, portraits 
of Helena Modrzejewska (Modjeska), 
Alojzy Zétkowski, Wincenty Rapacki 
and other leading Polish actors. 


EDWARD HARTWIG: Fotografika 
[Photography]. Arkady. Warszawa 196. 
13 pp., 188 plates. Cloth. $4.15 

Edward Hartwig is one of the most 
distinguished of Polish photographers. 
His approach is more that of the painter, 
and there is a great deal of sophistication 
in his compositions, done in various 
techniques. His subjects, include por 
traits, landscapes, still lifes and repor- 
tage. The present publication includes 
188 large-size reproductions of his best 
works. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TADEUSZ NOWAK: Cztery wieki pol- 
skiej ksiqzki technicznej 1450-1850, 
[Four Centuries of Polish Technica 
Books, 1450—1850]. PWT. Warszawa 1961. 
357 pp. Cloth. $2.30. 

A concise anthology of Polish technical 
writing in chronological order. Each 
chapter is preceded by a general d& 
scription of the period under discussion. 
Numerous illustrations. 


Stary i nowy Wroclaw [Old and New 
Wroclaw]. Design and photographs by 
J. Mierzecka, captions by O. Czerner, 
introduction by A. Knot. Ossolineum. 
Wroclaw 1960. 11 pp., 60 plates. Half 
cloth. $2.55 

A finely illustrated publication issued 
on the 15th anniversary of Wroclaw’ 
return to Poland. Shows the achieve 
ments of these 15 years in th 
reconstruction of historical monuments, 
modernization of industry, and housing 
Texts in Polish and in English. 
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our contributors 


JULIAN HOCHFELD, Professor of Political Sociology, Philosophi- 
cal Department, University of Warsaw. 


JOZEF SOLDACZUK, economist, research worker at the Central 
School of Planning and Statistics in Warsaw. 


TADEUSZ KWASNIEWSKI, has had long experience in the organ- 
ization of tourism and was formerly Head of the Foreign Section 
of the Committee for Tourism. 


KATARZYNA MELOCH, literary critic. 





A subscription to Polish Perspectives at 12s 6d for 6 months and 
24s for one year can be ordered through the Cracovia Book Com- 
pany, 58 Pembroke Road, London W. 8 or Messrs Blackwell’s of 
Broad Street, Oxford. 
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WAITING FOR CONSTRUCTIVE SOLUTIONS 


The meeting betweeen Premier Khrushchev and President Ken- 
; nedy was greeted in Poland with satisfaction. It dan be presumed 
' that as much was achieved in Vienna as could have been achieved 
in the present state of international relations: each side now better 
understands the other’s position and the principle has been accepted 
that the governments of both super-powers will keep in contact. 
It is just because they conformed to existing possibilities that the 
results of the talks seem valuable. In this way they have prepared 
the ground for concrete political moves which would help peace, 
and might be a turning point if they rehabilitate common sense 
in international life. Naturally the furher course of events will 
depend on whether the common sense and cool-headedness that 
are essential in the period of difficult negotiations now facing us 
gains a permanent grip on the world. 

It would be difficult to imagine any statesman today denying 
the need to take steps against the danger of war; little, however, 
has been done to bring nearer the solution of the most important 
disputes which for years have been poisoning the international 
atmosphere. It is beyond doubt that one of the reasons for this state 
of affairs is the legacy of cold-war methods and thinking which has 
bequeathed an inability and often an unwillingness on the part of 
certain political circles in the West, to adapt to the demands of peaceful 
coexistence and a tendency to ignore the balance of power in the 
world. In addition, there is always trouble somewhere and new flash- 
points are continually appearing. 

The world is changing and nothing can be done about it; no 
military force and no threats can halt this historical process. A con- 
servative outlook distorts the picture of reality and leads to warped 
conclusions. A particularly striking example of this is the reaction 
of certain quarters to events in the colonial and post-colonial world 
and to the social upheavals in the so-called backward countries. The 
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t 
historic growth of forces which are extremely various and often | 
have little in common with each other is not infrequently explained | 
away with the magic words of “communist subversion” as if 
exorcism and incantations were enough to clear up the situation. 
The foolish tendency to fall back on pseudo-moral arguments and 
evaluate in terms of good and evil the political position of each new 
state depending on whether it is closer to the capitalist or the 
socialist bloc can have serious consequences in political practice 
and can impede coexistence in enormously important areas of the | 
world. : 

Coexistence requires of both sides that they come to terms with 
the evolution of the world. The division into socialist, capitalist and 
neutral countries was nobody’s mischievous invention. By and large 
this division reflects the situation in the world and any realistic 
policy has to reckon with this fact. In the atmosphere of distrust 
between the capitalist and the socialist world the vigour and unity 
of action of the neutral powers can be of substantial importance to 
peace. But as we know, the representatives of the Manichaean 
mentality which divides the world into the good side and the evil 
side cannot accept this new international development. 

The fact that there was a meeting in Vienna at all shows how 
urgent is the necessity to face reality. We cannot conceal our con- 
cern at the way part of the Western press since Vienna has been 
flourishing the word “sombre” as the most accurate description of 
the international situation. The vocabulary of each country is rich 
enough for new words to be dug out, each of them more sombre 
than the last. However this will not solve any problems. What is 
needed is not to stamp each development with the right adjective 
and coin modish phrases but to draw practical conclusions from 
the situation and work out some line of action. In this particular 
case the adjective “sombre” is an exceptionally wild choice for the 
situation. It seems to us that it would be far more sombre to believe 
that antiquated social structures are going to survive indefinitely 
in vast areas of the globe; still more sombre would be the suicidal 
conviction that one of the sides could impose its will on the other 
by achieving a crushing military supremacy as aresult of the arms 
race. If Vienna helps to dispel these pernicious illusions still entertain- 
ed in the West and instils an understanding that each of the sides 
must reckon with the existence of the other, it will have fully vindi- 
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solutions 


cated the hopes that public opinion placed in the meeting of the 
leaders of the two biggest powers. 

We are not claiming that there are no sombre problems in the 
world. We feel, however, that they can and must be settled with 
the agreement of all the parties concerned. It is not difficult to 
think of one of the more sombre sights: sixteen years after the 
end of the war no progress has been made on the question of 
a peace treaty with Germany. This provisional state of affairs does 
no good to the cause of peace. Once again the German Federal 
Republic, as every year during the summer, is going through its 
blaring season of revisionist spectacles. With fantastic organization 
tens and hundreds of thousands of people are transported to rallies 
at which top west German leaders predict a change in the frontiers. 
This whole to-do bears out our belief that peace can only be assured 
in Europe if there is a settlement of the German problem. West 
Germany cannot change the situation by itself but, by its refusal 
to recognize it and its continual questioning of it, it is creating the 
right political climate for trouble-making. This in itself is dangerous. 
For this reason the question of a peace treaty with Germany and 
the question of West Berlin must be solved. We can see no sense 
in publicizing bellicose “defence plans” for West Berlin; we do not 
think that in the long run the position of those statesmen who 
stubbornly cling to the old arguments about the German question 
will prove tenable. 

In Poland we have adopted an attitude of what might be called 
realistic optimism to the post-Vienna period. We consider that the 
confrontation of standpoints at Vienna was necessary and useful and 
that the dialogue which has been started should be continued. The 
world is waiting for constructive solutions. 











NEW THINKING ABOUT EDUCATION 


Bogdan Suchodolski 


The need to modernize the traditional concept of general educa- 
tion is being felt in many countries at present. In Poland this has 
become an urgent and widely discussed problem since the socialist 
revolution has opened schools and culture to the masses. Simul- 
taneously, speedy industrialization, with its consequent growing 
demand for skilled labour, has raised questions on the basic nature 
of schooling for workers. 

Both problems involve one and the same question: what cor- 
rective changes should be introduced into the conventional teaching 
syllabus to adapt it to the requirements stemming from the new 
socio-economic system? 

The answers to this question, suggested by educationalists in this 
country, may be of wider interest. For all their similarity with the 
problems in other countries, educational problems in Poland have 
been given a specific character by the socialist transformations of 
the economy and national culture. 

Our view of the crisis in the old type of general education in 
Europe and America differs sometimes from its critics in other 
countries; nor can we fully agree with them on what course reform 
should take. 

What are, as we see them, the deficiencies in the old type of 
general education? 

In its traditional meaning ‘general education’ implied a specific 
type of instruction which, though it treated various fields of know- 
ledge, was considered of no practical use either in everyday life 
or one’s future occupation; allowing for the fact that it was the 
preliminary to entering the universities, it was, according to Spencer, 
more of a decorative trapping, of greatest service in the social 
atmosphere of the drawing room; its main goal was to serve the 
social elite, or that narrow part of the population which stood out 
from the rest of the community by reason of its educational 
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standards acquired by studying the humanities and foreign lan- 
guages; its common cultural background gave the elite a common 
language and separated it, at the same time, from the rest of the 
people. 

In this conception, general education was rather of a formal 
character designed to develop the mental ability known as intel- 
ligence. Latin and Greek were favourites with the educationalists 
of the recent past as efficient media for the development of intel- 
lectual abilities. 

This traditional concept of education is crumbling under the 
pressure of new ideas and the demands of the age. The development 
of the mathematical and natural sciences in the 19th century revealed 
the inadequacy of the old type of education; the unsuitability of 
the classical education, because of its onesidedness, became even 
more apparent with the subsequent development of these disci- 
plines. 

A second factor is the development of technology. Its consequences 
to the syllabus are far wider-reaching than is generally realized. 
Above all because a growing number of professions which in the 
past were unaffected by technical devices and technical disciplines, 
are becoming increasingly closely linked with technology. Secondly, 
the universality of technical appliances in everyday life has en- 
hanced the role of technology in general education. Thirdly, technical 
devices have become an important factor in the dissemination of 
culture. Radio, television, tape-recordings and skilful reproductions 
of paintings have presented new opportunities for the cultural 
education of the broadest masses of people. This makes it urgent to 
teach them cultural appreciation and to instil in them a taste for 
art in all its diversified forms. 

The traditional concept has also been outdated by the progress 
of popular democracy which places the responsibility for social life 
on an increasing number of people. There has been a spread of self- 
government in both industry and local administration. This social 
responsibility makes it necessary for people to be able to think and 
act for themselves, assisted by sociological and psychological know- 
ledge, and work for the benefit of the entire community. 

The present stage in the political development of the contempo- 
rary world also calls for amendments in the old type of education. 
Life is no longer merely a product of the traditions of antiquity. It 
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involves contacts with the peoples of Asia and Africa. And the 
fact that the world will continue on this course of development 
places before education new and important tasks. 

Last but not least there is the new social function that education 
has to fulfil. Formerly, it was to secure for the social elite specific 
social privileges: those who had a general education were assured 
admission to universities and thus high positions in social and 
professional life. Today, we are entering a period when we can le- 
gitimately claim that we are moving towards education for all, 
at least up to secondary grade. 

The obsoleteness of the traditional concept of a general education 
is clear; but, at the same time, the brief analysis given above shows 
how much still has to be done to modernize it. How can this modern- 
ization be carried out? 

In Poland we believe that if the discussion on general education 
is to follow the right course and produce the right solutions, it must 
be based on an analysis of contemporary civilization and its antic- 
ipated drift. Thus, the discussion must explore the future; only by 
determining as scientifically as possible and within predictable limits 
the shape of the future will we be able to find what should make 
up the contents of an education that would be available to the 
coming generations. 


Two aspects of the concept of a modern general education, both 
elementary and secondary, are of special importance in this country: 
its content and the skills it would provide. 


In the most general terms, skills in this instance — everybody 
would agree — are synonymous with intelligence, even though 
opinions differ substantially as to what the term ‘intelligence’ de- 
notes. If we assume, however, that along with the development of 
civilization, science will play an increasingly important role in all 
human professions, and at all professional levels, then we will come 
to the conclusion that the ability of contemporary man to make 
observations and comparisons, discard obsolete formulas, and find 
new directives for education to follow at the tempo imposed on it 
by the advancement of science and technology, is the basic ingre- 
dient in the skills of contemporary man. This might also be called 
a scientific culture of the mind or a creative activeness of the 
intellect. These are new elements that were neither required nor 
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even existent in the past when social and professional life proceeded 
(often for whole centuries) according to static, unchangeable patterns. 

A second component of these skills is the relationship between 
man and art. In the traditional school, this relationship was limited 
to the ability to analyze literary works; today this relationship must 
be incomparably wider. We cannot continue to ignore the fact 
that in addition to the literary texts he studies at school, art is 
brought to the modern pupil through the theatre and the cinema, 
which are no longer the exclusive places of urban entertainment 
they used to be in the recent past; then there are television, long- 
playing records and reproductions which can compete in quality with 
their originals. Thus, the development of man’s ability to respond to 
cultural phenomena, to absorb aesthetic impressions, is a problem 
of great importance. 

An active engagement in social life is yet another skill demanded 
of the educated contemporary man, with a widening range of social 
problems calling for his judgement, decision and participation. This 
skill, of little importance within the old traditional society, must be 
a component part of a general education today. 

How much technical skill should be imparted to a contemporary 
man is now a widely debated subject. Some say that nowadays 
people should not only be taught to use the technical appliances 
in everyday service — from a car to a television set — but that 
they should also know how to repair and even construct them. Op- 
ponents of this view maintain that, as in the case of illness people seek 
the advice of a doctor, they should seek the advice of a specialist if, 
say, their car develops a defect. 

Automation is another problem of the day. Experts in this field 
of technology feel that with the spread of automation, the qualifica- 
tions required of a skilled worker at present will give way to a new 
type of manual dexterity, differing much from the traditional skills 
acquired in the hand work classes included in the curriculum of 
our schools. 

To these skills should be added an important, though difficult 
to define, ability — some sort of general efficiency in what we do. 
It is a truism that work is one of the functions which absorb most 
of our time, and therefore a thorough preparation for the execution 
of one’s professional duties with the utmost efficiency should be an 
integral element of contemporary education. A man without this 
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ability can hardly be considered to possess those high cultural 
standards that come with a mastery of all the elements of contem- 
porary education. 

For all its complexity, the question of the general skills which 
contemporary man should be encouraged to acquire is not nearly 
as difficult as the question of the actual contents of contemporary 
general education. Obviously these skills are shaped by what subjects 
form the contents of instruction. This brings us to the problem of 
selection, in other words, answering the fundamental question — 
what should make up the canon of a contemporary general educa- 
tion? Here we have to bear in mind two directives which are in 
fact contradictory; in choosing from the vast realms of knowledge — 
and each specialist wishes to see at least something from his dis- 
cipline included — we must give preference to theories and facts 
which are considered the most valuable, and, at the same time, are 
intelligible to the layman: here lies the contradiction involved in 
our decision, since what is considered by the specialist of paramount 
importance in a given discipline may prove too difficult for the 
non-specialist. And vice versa, what is most easily intelligible to 
the non-specialist, may not be considered of primary importance 
by the specialist. 


What can be done to reconcile these two criteria? 


One proposal has been given the somewhat unfortunate name 
of “approximate knowledge”. Under this programme of instruction, 
non-specialists interested in a given branch of knowledge would 
acquire a general idea of the subject without having to engage in 
technicalities. Of course, this would not eliminate the conflict be- 
tween approximate and specialized knowledge. If the former involves 
the risk of oversimplification, the latter involves the risk of social 
interests not being fully satisfied and of producing an army of 
specialists of limited imagination and no creative ideas. Let us take 
as an example atomic energy. This subject is undoubtedly of great 
interest to a large number of people; but a specialist knowledge is 
far beyond their power; the most we can hope for is to instil an 
approximate knowledge. Such approximate knowledge, which might 
justifiably arouse the indignation of physicists because of its over- 
simplification and inaccuracy, is in a social sense important and 
useful. A similar conflict naturally exists in many other fields. 
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“Selective knowledge” is another way that has been suggested 
to overcome this conflict between the demands of the specialists 
and the needs of the broad masses of people. The multitude of facts 
in any discipline is so enormous that it is impossible to include all 
of them in a general education programme. This would involve 
a risk of overburdening the mind and seeing the world through 
the wrong end of a telescope; this diminutive vision would do little 
good. If, however, we look through the right end of the telescope 
we have to select only those elements on which we can train it. 
This is what is proposed by “selective knowledge”. 

I realize the specialists will protest that this is gross simplifica- 
tion, that it is impossible to give in one or two works an accurate 
picture of the richness and variety of Greek culture or Romanticism, 
and that we cannot resort to such schematic and symbolic methods 
of instruction. But from the point of view of a person who wants 
to acquire a general education — which means an education covering 
several realms of knowledge — there is a case to be made for study- 
ing a few carefully chosen works which are considered the most 
authoritative on a given subject in that he would avoid that lack 
of definition which comes from seeing the whole of his subject in 
diminution. 

The selection of material also involves the problem of integration, 
since the most careful choice will be of little use if the various 
subjects are not interrelated. However, this too brings the specialists 
and layman into conflict, for they are thinking of different things 
when they talk about “synthesis”. Let us take as an example 
sociology: many people in Poland are extremely curious about social 
life and developments but feel very frustrated on learning that part 
of this field is the province of jurisprudence, another part that of 
economics or sociology, yet another the preserve of psychology. The 
layman sees the world surrounding him as one compact entity and 
he wants to obtain an exhaustive reply to his questions without 
being referred to numerous specialists, who — as he will learn — 
not infrequently contradict one another. 

Where problems of world outlook are concerned there is 
a distinctly pronounced difference between the immediacy of the 
question put by the layman and the caution in the answer offered 
by the scholar. The layman has many questions to ask about the 
formation of the world, the beginning of life and other human 
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problems. The scholar shrinks from discussions of this sort and con- 
tents himself with saying that he really does not know what to 
answer. Meanwhile, people in Poland are looking for a modern and 
scientific world outlook and would be disappointed if scientists and 
scholars refused to tackle these problems, which have so greatly 
engaged wide masses of the population. In particular young people 
ought to be given this sort of ideological knowledge about the 
world; the need to know what is of value, how they should live, 
how to justify their behaviour. Our scientists and scholars must 
assist them, and our outlook must be a scientific outlook. 

An example from the history of art is illustrative of another 
conflict which is liable to arise between the layman and the specialist 
when there is a discrepancy between the amount of information 
offered and the layman’s ability to absorb it. We know that the 
amount of knowledge accumulated by the history of art 
is immense. If we try to convey all of it to the layman 
we run the risk that he will accept it merely as informa- 
tion and that he will lose his capacity for an emotional response. 
General education should hardly be inspired by the aim of teaching 
people dry facts, but by the desire to give them a personal attitude 
to art. The art historian, judging from his own point of view, which 
may not be unjustified, believes that an adequate understanding 
of Rembrandt, for example, calls for a thorough knowledge of the 
historical background of the painter, the history of art before him, 
the traditions which Rembrandt followed in his work. But this is 
hardly necessary for someone who wants to see Rembrandt through 
modern eyes; he wants to know what Rembrandt is today and not 
what he was for the history of art. 

Last but not least there is the very important question of whether 
we should have one uniform programme of instruction in all general 
secondary schools, or whether it should vary depending on the type 
of school and other circumstances. In Poland, opinion tends to come 
down on the side of a uniform programme, since in this case uni- 
formity would provide a common cultural background binding the 
various strata of the population. Within this uniform structure, room 
could be left for a certain differentiation to allow for the various 
inclinations and gifts of the students. We also believe that a uniform 
programme of general secondary education (individualized to a cer- 
tain extent) is the best basis for a differentiated programme of in- 
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struction in vocational schools. This is the solution we wish to 
undertake. 

I have tried to show in this article how deep runs the conflict 
between the justified views of the specialists and the equally justified 
views of the public which seeks in general education knowledge 
about various fields that is compendious, well-selected, living and 
creative. It is this that makes work on a modern concept of general 
education so difficult. Our specialists must get rid of their belief 
that this is a simple task which only requires them to say what 
should be taken from their particular disciplines and put in the 
programme. They must identify themselves with the students, if 
they are to properly understand their modern needs and help them 
to satisfy their urge for knowledge. This cannot be achieved — so 
we think in Poland — unless our scientists and scholars live the 
life of their age and their people. Only then can any programme 
of education they suggest be universal and living. 








POLISH BANKING SYSTEM 


Leopold Gluck 


The banking system of a country is determined by the conditions 
and requirements of the national economy which it serves. In conse- 
quence, the organization of banks, their methods and forms, and 
even their day-to-day routine tend to reflect economic transforma- 
tions resulting from changes in the political system, and the econom- 
ic development of the country. 

The Polish banking system, reconstructed under new conditions 
at the time of the reestablishment of the Polish state in 1945, had 
to cope with very difficult and, above all, new tasks. 

These included the reorganization of currency circulation; to this 
end it was necessary to withdraw various currencies still valid within 
Polish territory at that time (German marks, zlotys issued by the 
Bank of Issue in the area of the General Gouvernement during the 
German occupation, Slovak crowns which circulated within the 
Spisz and Orawa regions, and, finally, U.S.S.R. roubles which had 
been temporarily approved for circulation at the end of 1944). It 
was, therefore, essential to introduce a uniform currency for the 
whole of the country. This was carried out by the Narodowy Bank 
Polski (National Bank of Poland) which was brought into existence 
as a state issue bank by the Decree of January 15, 1945. 

As soon as the front had passed through Poland the gradual 
revival of economic life, stabilization of relations and the progress of 
reconstruction, followed by expansion of the national economy, gave 
rise to the need to set up a banking apparatus which would provide 
the requisite financial services. Obviously, the situation called for 
quick organizational solutions. There was understandably no sugges- 
tion of restoring in full the pre-war banking apparatus. 

This system had been marked by advanced fragmentization. 
Apart from the Bank Polski (Bank of Poland), which operated as 
an issue bank, and two state banks, there were 26 private banks and 
28 banking houses. To these must be added municipal banks, munic- 
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ical savings banks, and a vast number of co-operative credit and 
loan institutions. This apparatus was, naturally enough, adapted to 
the conditions, requirements and interests of a capitalist system of 
economy. 

As a result of the war and German occupation the number of 
banking institutions dwindled considerably. All that survived was 
part of the network of banks in the small area of Polish territory 
that had made up the General Gouvernement. 

For these reasons the pre-war banking apparatus was unsuited — 
even in that part which survived the war and the occupation — for 
the new tasks and working conditions provided by the new Polish 
state that emerged from the war. 

However, because of the urgency of the early situation, the 
banking apparatus was reconstructed largely on the organ- 
izational lines of certain pre-war banking institutions. These 
did not include the central bank of issue, the Bank Polski. During 
the war it had administred its assets abroad, but was not revived. * 
To take its place, the Narodowy Bank Polski (National Bank of Po- 
land) was set up in 1945. Other banking institutions which remained 
open till the bank reform of 1948 were, formally and legally, con- 
tinuations of their pre-war counterparts. From the very beginning, 
however, the work and purpose of the new banking apparatus and, 
consequently, its methods and even working routine changed fun- 
damentally. Extensive nationalization and, above all, the subordi- 
nation of the national economy to the principles of socialist planning, 
have had a decisive influence on the structure and economic sense 
of the work of banking institutions. The transformations which were 
gradually taking place in the organizational forms inherited from the 
inter-war period culminated in the bank reform of 1948. 

This reform was another big advance towards the adaptation 
of. banking to new conditions, new tasks, and new requirements. 
Outdated organizational forms were abandoned and the number 
of banks in operation reduced. Since then the backbone of the Pol- 
ish banking system has consisted of the three state banks — the 
Narodowy Bank Polski, the Bank Inwestycyjny (Investments Bank) 
and the Bank Rolny (Agricultural Bank) — with the lion’s share of 
credit and clearing operations falling to the Narodowy Bank Polski. 


* The winding 





up was concluded in 1951. 
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In the following years, there were further changes in the banking 
system to make it more flexible in meeting the steadily growing and 


5 


varying demands of the economy. In the new industrial centres and | 
the towns that grew up around them, banking offices had to be | 


opened. The great process of investment schemes, as they changed 
the structure of industry and the economic geography of Poland, 
also called for a number of decisions on banking methods which, in 
turn, shaped the structure of banking. 

This period of fundamental change ended in 1958-1960 with two 
key acts: the Law of December 2, 1958, on the Narodowy Bank 
Polski, and the Law of April 13, 1960, on banking. These two laws 
form the background to the present banking system in Poland. 

It might be useful, however, to start with a brief outline of the 
fundamental principles behind banking practice in Poland. 

In the first place, the banking apparatus, like the whole of eco- 
nomic life, is subject to planning directives. Issuing of notes, grant- 
ing of credit, domestic and foreign account clearing operations — 


all the services rendered by these banks in fact — are designed to 
serve, directly or indirectly, the realization of the national economic 
plans. 


The planned character of credit policy is closely linked with the 
principle of vesting the banks with powers over credit management. 
The commodity (commercial) credit of the capitalist system — lend- 
ing against bills of exchange, advances on future deliveries, current 
account clearings, etc. — has been discarded by the Polish economy 
with respect to business relations between socialized enterprises. 
This has also largely affected the routine of banking work. 

The credit requirements of enterprises are thus met exclusively 
by the banks, which are responsible for granting credits for current 
and investment purposes connected with the implementation of plans 
or with justified departures from the plan. The basis of credit opera- 
tions is the depositing of the financial resources of the entire na- 
tional economy with the banks. These include the monetary assets 
of enterprises, budgetary funds, the banks’ own assets, the money 
deposits of the general public in the form of savings accepted by 
specialized savings banks, etc. Finally, the banking apparatus controls 
account settlements between all types of socialized enterprises, in- 
stitutions, and other organizations. The procedure here is based 
largely on the principle of book-transfers. 
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In these conditions the banking apparatus has extremely im- 
portant control functions to perform. It does, in fact, act as a control 
instrument in the economic life of Poland. 

A tendency towards the maximum concentration of credit and 
clearing operations in the central bank, (i.e. the Narodowy Bank 
Polski) has been the result of the consistent application of the above 
outlined principles. It has made possible and facilitated the practice 
of a uniform monetary and credit policy based on planned premises. 

There are, however, some important areas of economic life which 
require the existence of other banks working in specialized fields. 

The present structure of banking in Poland is as follows: 

(a) State banks. 

Narodowy Bank Polski (National Bank of Poland); 

Bank Inwestycyjny (Investments Bank); 

Bank Rolny (Agricultural Bank); 

Powszechna Kasa Oszczednosgci (General Savings Bank); 

Bank Gospodarstwa Krajowego (National Economy Bank); 

(b) Banks on the lines of joint-stock companies 

Bank Handlowy w Warszawie S.A. (Commercial Bank of 
Warsaw); 

Bank Polska Kasa Opieki S.A. 

(ec) Cooperative loan and savings banks. 

The Narodowy Bank Polski is the state bank of issue and 
a central institution for credits, settlements and foreign exchange 
administration. The Bank has the exclusive right to issue currency — 
banknotes and coins. * 

The basic work of this Bank includes the direct granting of 
credits to economic enterprises and the refinancing of other credit 
institutions. 

Direct credit services are extended by the Narodowy Bank Polski 
to all branches of the national economy with the exception of agri- 
culture and certain groups of enterprises whose credit demands are 
met by other banks. Originally, the central bank was concerned 
exclusively with the granting of credits for current purposes. As 
a result of a steady tendency towards abolition of the sharp distinc- 
tion between credits for current and investment purposes the Naro- 
dowy Bank Polski has for the last few years also been granting 


*In Poland coins are not issued by the Treasury. 
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credits for certain investments, especially those of the replacement 
type. The importance of the Narodowy Bank Polski can be gauged 
from the fact that in 1960 it accounted for 86 per cent of the total 
short-term credits granted. Interest on the credits is charged by the 
Bank according to a schedule of. differentiated interest rates ap- 
proved by the Council of Ministers. 

An overwhelming proportion (75 per cent) of the national finan- 
cial resources are kept on account with the Narodowy Bank Polski. 
The Bank is obliged by law to organize, carry out and supervise 
the settling of accounts between enterprises operating within the 
national economy. Clearing operations in transactions with foreign 
countries and foreign exchange transactions are another province 
of the NBP. Foreign credits granted to or by Poland are handled 
by the Bank; it issues and accepts foreign guarantees. The drawing 
up of the country’s balance of payments and control over its im- 
plementation also falls within the Bank’s duties. The rendering of 
cash and account settlement services to the State budget and control 
over its implementation forms an important part of the Bank’s 
work. 

The whole of the monetary and credit operations of all the banks, 
including the Narodowy Bank Polski, are fitted into the annual and 
quarterly credit and cash plans. These are drafted by the Narodowy 
Bank Polski and submitted by the Minister of Finance to the Govern- 
ment. They act as an effective instrument for the planning and 
control of currency circulation and credits. The credit plan defines 
the extent, purpose, and sources of finance to cover the credits, i.e. 
the whole of the currently available financial resources to be 
released, against future repayment, with a view to meeting the 
needs of the national economy. The cash plan determines all cash 
receipts of the Narodowy Bank Polski expected within the plan 
period, as well as all cash payments, taking into account the incomes 
and expenses of the general public. In connection with its financial 
and credit operations the Narodowy Bank Polski has been authorized 
to control the finances of enterprises and credit institutions. 

Its statute has provided the Bank a wide margin of internal 
organizational freedom. The Narodowy Bank Polski possesses its own 
financial resources, in the form of the statutory fund (totalling 
4,000 mln. zlotys), and the reserve, depreciation, investment, repair, 
and welfare funds. The President of the Bank runs its business in 
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conformity with the directives of the Minister of Finance and the 
resolutions of the Bank’s Board. 

The Minister of Finance is responsible for the integration of the 
financial policy of the state and is in charge of framing monetary 
and credit policy. The Law of December 2, 1958 on the Narodowy 
Bank Polski emphasizes this point, reserving a variety of pre- 
rogatives to the Minister of Finance with regard to the basic ac- 
tivities of the Bank. 

The legal and organizational status of other banks is defined by 
the Law on banking. This has conferred banking charters to state 
banks, joint-stock-type banks, and cooperative loan and savings 
banks. The functions of these banks comprise: 

1. accumulation of money placed with them by enterprises oper- 
ating within the national economy, and of deposits in the 
form of savings, 

2. granting of credits for economic purposes, 

3. financing of investments, 

4. performance of monetary settlements, 

5. rendering of financial services in foreign dealings. 

Detailed provisions are contained in the bank’s charters, whereas 
the division of functions between the banks is established by an 
ordinance of the Minister of Finance under whom the Law has 
placed the banks. 

The functions of these banks are as follows: 

The Bank Inwestycyjny is concerned with accumulating and uti- 
lizing, in the most effective way and in closest keeping with the 
national economic plans, financial resources for investments in those 
fields of the economy determined by the Minister of Finance. The 
present functions of this bank cover the financing and control of 
investments for industrial development (building of new plants and 
reconstruction of existing ones), trade and building investments, 
certain investments of the replacement type, investments on the part 
of urban building and housing co-operatives and private urban 
house-building. In addition, the bank extends credits to the vast 
majority of investment contractors. The role of the Bank Inwesty- 
cyjny is not limited to the financing and control of the operations 
of individual enterprises within the socialized economy. Through 
studying and collating observations, information and experience 
gathered in this field, the Bank plays an important and responsible 
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role as an advisory and estimates body for the central and local 
economic administration. The Bank’s co-operation with the economic 
administration on the planning and programming of investments 
makes for the most purposeful and effective utilization of investment 
funds, and the disclosure and release of production reserves. The 
periodical reports submitted by the Bank Inwestycyjny to the Min- 
ister of Finance are important all-round surveys of the whole invest- 
ment field. 

The functions of the Bank Rolny are similar to those of the Bank 
Inwestycyjny except that they deal with agriculture and forestry. 
In particular, the Bank Rolny finances and controls the management 
and investments of state farms, cooperative farms, state forestry 
enterprises, and a number of other concerns closely connected with 
agriculture and forestry. The Bank Rolny is also the central fi- 
nancing institution for cooperative loan and savings banks, and so 
has to deal with the granting of credits to individually run peasant 
farms. Certain types of credits may also be granted by the Bank 
to individual peasants directly (i.e. without the intermediary of the 
cooperative loan and savings banks). The Bank Rolny thus imple- 
ments the rural credit policy of the state and so is an instrument 
in the transformation of agriculture. The Bank Rolny also advises 
and draws up estimates for the central and local economic admin- 
istration and for socialized and cooperative agricultural organizations. 

The Powszechna Kasa Oszczednosci (P.K.O.) was chartered as 
a state bank by the Law on banking. The basic functions of the 
P.K.O. include accumulating the savings of the general public and 
the rendering of services by the clearing of cheques, remittances, and 
monetary settlements. The encouragement of saving in various forms 
is another task entrusted to the P.K.O. The P.K.O. discharges all 
these functions not only through its own agencies, but also through 
cooperation with other similar institutions and organizations, pri- 
marily the cooperative loan and savings banks, and the employees’ 
loan and grant agencies. The Law has also authorized the P.K.O. 
to lend money to the population for the purchase of durable articles. 
In practice, however, this power has not been used. * 

The Bank Gospodarstwa Krajowego is also a state bank, con- 
cerned with matters relating to credit institutions that have been 


* There is, however, a special institution coming under the Ministry of Com- 
merce which makes credits available to the population for hire-purchase. 
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wound up or recognized as wound up. This Bank does not conduct 
banking operations, but is responsible for the winding up of enter- 
prises and recovery of property. 

The two banks of a joint-stock company type have the following 
functions: 

The Bank Handlowy w Warszawie S.A. (founded in 1870) handles 
foreign transactions within a specified area. It uses credits with 
banks abroad for the benefit of Polish foreign trade enterprises. Its 
functions also include the handling of accounts for foreign diplo- 
reatic missions accredited in Poland. 

The Bank Polska Kasa Opieki S.A. provides banking services 
in the case of certain foreign transactions, particularly the sale of 
commodities and real property, and services against payment in 
foreign currency. Primarily its functions consist of accepting pay- 
ments in foreign currency for the benefit of Polish citizens resident 
in Poland, who can realize these remittances in the form of goods. 
The bank has branch offices abroad in addition to representatives 
in all the bigger centres of Polish emigration. 

Finally, the cooperative loan and savings banks are small-scale 
credit institutions providing financial and banking services to the 
public in the field of farming, small-scale production and services 
in rural and urban areas. Among the main tasks of these cooperative 
banks is the accumulation of savings deposited by the public, the 
granting of loans, and the provision of local financial services. These 
institutions are affiliated to a separate cooperative union which acts 
as the central organizing and auditing authority for all credit co- 
operatives. The co-operative loan and savings banks form an ex- 
tensive network throughout the country; their considerable economic 
importance lies in their reaching even the smallest townships and 
settlements which are not big enough to support a state bank branch 
office. 

The present banking system in Poland, as can be seen from this 
broad outline, is the result of many transformations and re- 
adjustments to new requirements and tasks. As Poland’s economy 
advances and the system of economic planning and management im- 
proves still further the Polish banking system will have to undergo 
more changes and improvements. 








BUILDING FOR SPORT 


Romuald Wirszyilo 


The past year — with the Olympic Games in Rome — sharpened 
interest not only in sports but also in sports buildings; in this field 
we saw the Italians live up to the splendid tradition of the ancient 
Romans. But it should not be forgotten that the Poles may also be 
credited with some interesting architectural and town-planning pro- 
jects and with creating a specific type of sports architecture. 

One of its characteristics is the continuity of the thought under- 
lying it — all the more valuable in that it has evolved steadily and 
independently either of external influences or of the trends pre- 
vailing in various periods. 

The integration of sports buildings and sports grounds with the 
immediate environment and the surrounding landscape has been the 
basic idea. The role of the landscape in the layout of sports grounds 
has always predominated — whether in the sports centre of the 
“Polonia” Club in Warsaw, completed in the fifties, which, in spite 
of the eclectic forms demanded by the architectural trends of that 
period, does not jar either by its scale or by its strictly functional 
layout with the environment of the Old City, or in the sports park 
of the “Olimpia” Club at Poznan, where the grounds sited among 
carefully preserved old trees provide magnificent vistas onto the 
distant landscape. Similarly, the summer bathing-pool of the “Arka” 
Club at Gdynia-Rediowo, situated on a hillside sloping steeply down 
to the sea, is literally embedded in the landscape. The sandy site 
with the swimming pools, enclosed by dwarf walls built of local 
quarry-run rock and the pine forest around it, harmonizes perfectly 
with the background: the grey-blue, occasionally greenish waters 
of the Baltic Sea. 

The adopted principles of composition also influenced structural 
concepts. While the Italians have tended in most of their sports 
grounds to use reinforced concrete structures, their shape and colour 
contrasting with the surrounding landscape, Polish architects have 
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chosen the essentially humanist approach of merging the sports 
building into the landscape. The use of local materials and the 
earthen structure of the grandstands taking advantage of natural 
gradients, have led to a close linking of Polish stadiums with their 
surroundings. As far as construction is concerned, the most important 
achievements, both from the architectural and the functional point 
of view, are the two largest grounds of this kind completed in 
Poland: the Jubilee Stadium in Warsaw and the Silesian Stadium in 
Katowice (seating 71,000 and 80,000 spectators respectively). The 
architects of the first of these stadiums conceived an earthen wall 
enclosing the grandstands in the form of a circle, the easiest shape 
to inscribe between two tangental thoroughfares. The idea of grand- 
stands with a horizontal crown and a contour in the form of an 
“ellipse in a circle” constitutes the major achievement of the Jubilee 
Stadium. In view of the varying width of the belt of stands sur- 
rounding the arena, the designers reduced the spacing of the seat 
tiers a little, at the same time reducing the number of tiers in the 
sectors nearer the longitudinal axis of the stadium. In this way 
the visibility from the worst seats flanking the curves of the arena 
has been improved by the increased steepness of the stands while 
the crown remains horizontal and acts as a promenade offering 
a fine view of Warsaw’s left bank. The differences in gradients, 
number of tiers and, consequently, number of steps, have been “lost” 
in the passages between sectors thanks to the longitudinal division 
of these passages into two, each half serving a different sector of 
the grandstands. Despite some original misgivings, this solution has 
proved best, for the differences are imperceptible owing to the huge 
size of the stadium. The Jubilee Stadium has brought order to the 
area on the right bank of the Vistula between the Poniatowski and 
Slask Bridges; because of its flat horizontal form it does not 
dominate the surroundings, and, in addition to its basic function, 
it acts as a city park complementary to the Skaryszewski Park 
nearby. 

A different concept of grandstands was adopted for the Silesian 
Stadium which is situated in a large park on a site sloping towards 
the east. Taking advantage of this slope, the designers placed the 
largest number of seats on the steeper western side — which brings 
the most advantage to the spectator. The earth excavated from the 
sunken arena has been used to raise the level of the crown rising 
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gradually towards the west and forming a communicating ramp fo 
the spectators seated on the highest part of the western grandstand, 
This solution not only provides good visibility for the spectators, but™ 
also affords them a view on the finest part of the adjoining park, 
to which a planetarium adds architectural interest. In this way 
the linking of the stadium with the landscape has been emphasized, 

Interesting concepts for indoor sports arenas, comparing wel! with 
such world-famous projects as Nervi’s Palazzetto and Palazzo della 
Sport in Rome or Saarinen’s Hockey Rink at Yale University, were 
represented in last year’s competition for a multi-purpose sports 
hall in Katowice. The terms of the competition were particularly 
difficult as the hall, a structure of approximately 100 metres’ span 
with no supporting columns and with a seating capacity of 12,000, 
is sited in a mining area where, owing to underground workings, 
soil subsidence is a frequent phenomenon. 

The winning design succeeded in combining, in a very logical 
manner, the complex requirements of a multi-purpose hall with an 
ingenious structural solution. In view of the variety of functions [| 5?°" 
which the hall is to serve, the architects chose an assymetrical form 
for the stands with a circular plan, divided into segments. and 
a round arena with a rectangular hockey rink inscribed into it. The Jf 
stands are encased in a structure shaped like a basin. The walls of this }” 
basin, expanding upwards, form a truncated cone which makes it 
possible for the structure to act as a tensile envelope. Thanks to the 
uniform convexity of the bottom of the cone, the whole building 
could, so to speak, “float” in the ground were upredictable move- 
ments to occur. Because of this,:even considerable shifts in the sub- 
soil would only cause the entire structure to move, without risk of 
its being damaged. 

The roofing of large spans without supporting columns has long 
presented a fascinating problems to architects and engineers. In the 
winning design the entire roof is supported by a ring crowning the 
cone which encases the stands. It is composed of a number of tall 
concentric steel rings, each inner ring being suspended on its outer 
neighbour by means of slanting latticed hangers. A steel dome is 
placed in the centre of the roof with a view to lighting the arena 
underneath. This type of roofing, in addition to offering wide oppor- 
tunities for prefabrication, may be assembled without scaffolding by 
means of a single crane placed at the centre of the basin. 

















Sports Park of the ‘“‘Olympia’’ Club in Poznan 
View of the sports grounds and site plan of the whole 
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Swimming-pool of the ‘‘Arka”’ Model of the indoor stadium 
Sports Club in Gdynia-Redtowo in Katowice 
Below, its cross-section and pian 


photo: E. Kupiecki 
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An interesting concept with respect to foundations was adopted 
»by another of the competing teams. In this design, the juxtaposition 
"of two domes of the type used in the Palais des Expositions des 
Industries et des Techniques in Paris, produced two units triangular 
‘in plan, each of them resting on three foundations. Such three-point 

foundations are another safety device for structures erected on weak 
“soil. Greater soil subsidence at any of the points merely causes one 
)of the domes to sag at that one point, and this, owing to dilatation 
Mbetween the two domes, involves no danger to the building as 
ha whole. : 

The great interest shown today in multi-purpose sports buildings 
has led the Sports Buildings Committee of the International Union 
"of Architects to take up the problem as one of the major subjects 
Pof its work. This Committee was set up on the initiative of the 
Association of Polish Architects (SARP); its work is directed by 
Poland*, and it counts among its members many distinguished 
“architects from various countries, e.g. Castro-Mello (Brazil), designer 
bof the huge sports centre at Sao Paulo; Masachika Murata, the well- 
‘known architect of the great exhibition halls in Tokyo, at present 
‘in charge of the construction of facilities for the XVIII Olympic 
»Games; Perez Palacio, co-architect of the famous Mexico University 
‘Centre; L. Tombarel (Algiers), and, from Europe: Professor Dago- 
‘berto Ortensi (Chairman of the Committee), designer of the Olympic 
Velodrome in Rome; Bruno Giacometti, co-architect of the indoor 
stadium at Zurich-Oerlikon; J. Soteras Mauri, designer of the biggest 
sports halls in Barcelona and Madrid; Frode Rinnan, reputed for the 
Olympics ski jump at Holmen-Kollen near Oslo, Caroly Dawid, archi- 
tect of the Budapest Nep-Stadion; L. Saint-Calbre, a well-known 
bobsleighist and designer of the best Alpine bobsleigh runs and the 
Olympic run at Squaw Valley, and of the indoor skating rink at 
Boulogne-Billancourt. Lastly — Professor Igor Rozhin, Moscow’s 
chief town planner and co-architect of the fine Luzhniki sports 
centre; Professor Hans Hopp, President of the German Architects’ 
Union, and Professor Ascanio Damian of Roumania. ** 

* through a special Secretariat in Warsaw. 

** From Poland, the SARP delegate is Romuald Wirszylio, who at 
the same time discharges the function of Secretary of the Committee; super- 


Vising the Committee on behalf of the International Union of Architects 
is Professor Jerzy Hryniewiecki. 


@ General view of the Jubilee Stadium in Warsaw — photo: B. Jahn 
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Schemes for oval earthen stadiums 
A. Oval (ellipse) stands with the same 
number of tiers on the wall and with 
a horizontal crown throughout its length 
(the most frequent type of stadium). 


B. Circular stands with a larger number 
of seats in the parts af the wall along the 
longitudinal axis of the arena while 
keeping the level of the crown of the 
entire structure uniform (Jubilee Stadium 
in Warsaw). 

C. Stands with the western side raised and 
containing a larger number of seats (Sile- 
sian Stadium). The oval is asymmetric 
widening where the stands reach their 
highest point. 
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cultivate this form of active recreation, while out of that number 
only one person in ten is a competive athlete. Consequently, both 
types of facilities are provided in the same proportion. 

The guiding principle adopted in the planning of the urban 
network of sports facilities is that the smallest grounds which cater 
either for a group of adjoining residential buildings or for the 
neighbourhood as a whole (their distance from the residential area 
then being 100-400 metres), should be made available to the entire 
population of the neighbourhood for the purpose of rest and re- 
creation; to this end, they should be integrated into the local system 
of open spaces and laid out without rigorous observance of sports 
regulations. 

The district sports grounds, on the other hand (800 to 1500 metres 
distant from the residential area), plus, of course the city stadiums, 
are meant primarily for public events and competitions and must 
conform strictly to sports regulations and meet the requirements 
of the spectator. 

The problem of the mass use of sports facilities, raised by the 
Polish delegation at the first meeting of the afore-mentioned Com- 
mittee (Warsaw, June 1959)*, was properly appreciated and, as 
a result, at its second meeting in Rome (July 1960) the Committee 
resolved to take up, as its main task, the drafting of a document 
called Charte de l’Equipement Sportif, which is to contain basic re- 
commendations on the planning of sports facilities. 

In this way the social efforts and creative work of Polish archi- 
tects, town planners and structural engineers has attracted world 
attention, and their material contribution to world sports architecture 
is increasingly valued. 


* In a keynote report prepared by Jerzy Brzuchowski, Kazimierz 
Wejchert and Romuald Wirszyllo: “Le sport populaire — principe 
essentiel du sport humaniste”’. 














SOUNDS AND COLOURS 


' Lestaw M. Bartelski 


Wojciech Zukrowski (born in Cracow in 1916), published his first 
stories in various literary periodicals while still a student. In 1939 
he served in the September campaign and was taken prisoner; after 
escaping he worked as a labourer in a stone quarry near Cracow; 
at the same time he was active in the underground. What time was 
left over was given to writing. After the war, when I made his 
acquaintance, he was still in uniform, a captain in command of 
a transport batallion. After leaving the army, he eventually went to 
Wroclaw where he graduated. 

His first book Z kraju milczenia (The Land of Silence), a col- 
lection of stories, brought him great popularity with the reading 
public and was selected by the critics for the award given by the 
weekly Odrodzenie (Rebirth) in 1946 for the best book written after 
the war. The experiences of the September campaign, life in a con- 
centration camp and the fight against degradation, the agony of the 
Jews, partisan operations were the themes of these stories which 
made a very direct appeal to all those who had lived through the 
nightmare of the Nazi occupation. But a vein of optimism never- 
theless ran through the narrative, which was full of poetry and 
rich description. The world created by Zukrowski in The Land of 
Silence was described by a critic as “a land peopled by figures of 
heroic dimensions, not so much with its own geography as its own 
mythology: one lives here colourfully and daringly and dies nobly 
like a knight.” 

These experiences were again drawn upon in Zukrowski’s 
children’s tale, Porwanie w Tiutiurlistanie (Kidnapped in Tiutiur- 
listan), which was translated into several languages. His next book, 
Piérkiem flaminga czyli opowiadania przewrotne (Flamingo Feather 
or Perverse Tales, 1948) came as a startling contrast. In these 
imaginative and surrealist stories life followed the artist’s own 
peculiar logic: it had all the appearances of reality but it belonged 
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properly to the realm of fantasy. Each of these stories is built round 
some delightfully original idea and the ‘perverseness’ is provided by 
the ‘violent twist the author gives to a seemingly straightforward 
sequence of events. For example, Lazarus, being raised from the 
dead returns to his gloomy cave not to ponder on the Resurrection 
but how to escape from his family and to soak up the wine brought 
by his overjoyed friends; a young Polish nobleman finds himself in 
France at the time of the Revolution and becomes a leading figure 
among the mercilessly caricatured monarchists. War, love, adventure 
and mystery — this is the area examined by Zukrowski with a be- 
guilingly sardonic air. 

But it is war which either as a strand or the whole fabric keeps 
recurring in Zukrowski’s books. In the novel Reka ojca (The Hand 
of the Father, 1949) we meet a group of people awaiting their chance 
to cross the frontline; on the surface everything seems to depend on 
chance, though the author clearly intends events to have a deeper 
significance than appearances suggest. The action covers a single day 
and in these few hours the fate of a band of people, driven by the 
war into a small castle near Cracow, is decided. 


War is again the setting of the novel Dni kleski (The Days of 
Defeat, 1952); its hero is a young cadet-officer, whose experiences, 
based on the author’s own, are recorded with documentary accuracy. 
The atmosphere of the terrible “days of defeat” is recreated with all the 
feeling of a man who personally endured the gruelling horror of 
those weeks. But the mood is not one of depression; uppermost is 
the conviction that the final victory will be with those who are 
temporarily defeated. Zukrowski’s optimism is a part of that fervent 
belief, nourished by the Polish people, that contrary to all rational 
expectations, the fortunes of war would turn in their favour. 


In 1953 Zukrowski made the first of several journeys to the Far 
East, to China. From there he went on to Vietnam, still in the 
throes of its liberation struggle. His fascinating account of the fight- 
ing in the jungle, Dom bez Scian (House Without Walls, 1954) is 
much more than mere war reporting from an exotic campaign; it 
is a declaration of faith. There are no heroics in this book even 
though there are heroes; there are no soaring emotions but a heart- 
felt sympathy for a country fighting for its future. No wonder that 
Zukrowski not only returned to Vietnam a few years later, but went 
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even further afield: this spring he published a dramatic report from 
Laos. 

Books signposted his route: China, Vietnam and finally India, 
where he was cultural counsellor for over two years and collected 
material for a new book, Wedréwki z moim Guru (Wanderings with 
My Guru), a collection of light-hearted stories deploying Zukrowski’s 
penchant for the outlandish and showing the exotic and contra- 
dictory face of modern India. The book is clearly an entertainment. 
Its author has not tried to write a more ambitious book on India, 
but from the richness of Indian life selected only those facets which 
appealed most to his imagination — strange customs, the world of 
mystical beliefs, the life of the ordinary man with his age-old pre- 
judices. He is as inquisitive as an ethnographer but it is hard to 
resist the suspicion that he often has his tongue in his cheek. 

Zukrowski’s latest novel, Skqpani w ogniu (Bathed in Fire) won 
the first prize in a literary competition held by the Ministry of 
National Defence. Once again it is the war and a return to Zukrow- 
ski’s most deeply felt experiences. The hero is a lieutenant in com- 
mand of a transport company. The war provides the larger back- 
ground, against which the author views its aftermath in people's 
attitudes. The first post-war months are not easy; they are made 
even more difficult by the migration of Polish people from the East 
and South to the Regained Territories, in which they are assisted 
by the hero’s company. The whole complicated pattern of the newly 
established relationships comes out in clear relief together with all 
the painful prejudices and grievances which still occasionally survive 
to this day. Zukrowski hides nothing; he shows the difficulties sur- 
rounding the rebirth of the Polish state after the war and the 
process of social formation and change with unadorned honesty. 

If the war seems to be an overworked theme for Polish writers we 
should not forget that for many of them, particularly those in their 
forties, like Zukrowski, it was a shattering experience; it formed 
their consciousness and, however much they would like to forget 
it. profoundly influenced their writing. 
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THE WIFE 


Wojciech Zukrowski 


When I slip out of the house as timidly as a schoolboy with his 
homework still undone, I promise my wife that I will be right 
back, that I will not spend more than a quarter of an hour in 
our lifeless district. I honestly only go out for a breath of the 
twilight. But though my resolution is firm, some unexpected oc- 
currence always detains me much longer. The hands on the clock, 
as soon as I let them out of my sight, race round its face, stealing 
my time. Seeing that I am late, that the time when I said I would 
be back has long passed, I tear myself away from the company, 
break off the conversation in mid-sentence and start at a run for 
my house with its red roof tiles gleaming among the young leaves. 
Breathless I stumble across my wife who has been looking out for 
me by the gate. I can feel that all the effort I have put into making 
up these few minutes is wasted. In her leaden glance I can read 
the enormous expanse of the time I have squandered. I stammer, 
a flush coming to my cheeks, trying to explain but her slightly con- 
temptuous, and at once resignedly tolerant, expression chokes the 
words in my throat. 

With hunched shoulders I follow her up the stairs. She marches 
ahead of me and turns on the light. I feel at once enormously guilty 
and helpless. We walk in silence. I know that I will not be able 
to convince her because even you would find the events in which 
I was unexpectedly involved yesterday hard to believe. 


Frontiers day 


I went out as usual in the evening for a short stroll. But just 
past the corner I got mixed up in a crowd of young people. Over 
their heads a crest of torches crackled. The procession followed 
a band whose brass could be heard blaring far in the distance. The 
melody was broken by the shrill chirping of starlings. Just above 
the ground could be heard the roll of a drum firmly dictating the 
step. Heads blurred in the meagre patches of light. In the gathering 
darkness the crowd thickened; it had stopped marching and was 
marking time to the beat of the drum. 

I asked a boy at my side: 
“What celebration is this?” 
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The whites of his eyes glowed redly under the broad brim of 
his hat. 

“It’s Frontiers Day”, he answered proudly and pushed me with 
his arm to keep me from falling out of the ranks. 

I was disturbed by the conversation I had with the director 
of the Institute. The right to our frontiers had been questioned. 
When I reminded him of the demonstrations that had been an- 
nounced, he merely shrugged his shoulders and said: “What are 
we compared to those Powers? Small fry. Our rallies make as 
much impression on them as the buzzing of flies.” 

“But we have the backing of France”, I blurted out stubbornly. 

“Maybe she is sympathetic, but there’s been no proof so far.” 

We shuffled on long into the night. I tried to extricate myself 
from the crowd, but was unable to; besides it would not have been 
the done thing. I felt a little drowsy and sleepy from the thick 
smoke of the torches that enveloped us in a veil of wind-blown 
gossamer and softly tickled our faces. Finally we began to pour into 
a huge building. Hoping to overtake the front of the procession, 
a thin trickle of boys broke away from the main stream, and tore 
up some winding stairs. I ran after them. The inside of the spiral 
stair-case was laid out with slippery marble as rosy as the insi 
of a sea shell. Despite the whistles and shouts we heard the clat 
of the crowd taking their seats in the main hall. A warm exhalati 
mingled with the smell of fir, drifted down to us from above. W 
were plunging imto the depths of ever narrower corridors whi 
rose in tiers. 

“It’s just like being inside an ear.” I smiled, touching the smoo 
stone that was warm from the pipes running under it. 

From the smallish room into which I burst I could see the 
podium and the stage hung with banners. The tinsel gave out 
a red-gold glow. Lower down the pit was full of smoky light, and 
the cavern of the amphitheatre packed with heads. Here and there 
the green pennants of various organizations stuck out like seedlings 
in a forest. 

The boys behind me kept on coming into the room noisily, but 
were immediately silenced by the proximity of the speaker. The 
crowd’s breathing made the eagles move their wings and the 
shadows of flames flicker over the stained embroideries. 

Bored, I leaned against a table and began turning the pages of 
a large album. It was lying among an untidy pile of still uncut 
magazines. Large covers of brown chamois enclosed drawings that 
were strangely familiar. Women with vases, acanthus leaves, every- 
thing twisted out of white wire but with unerringly pure lines 
despite the massiveness of the bodies. I bent down to examine them 
in detail. 

“Interesting, don’t you think?” someone whispered over my 
shoulder. It was a man with grey hair. Sparks of light danced on his 
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the wife 


brush-like moustache. The light poured into his forehead and glowed 
in twin streaks from the holes of his prominent nose. I saw him 
from the inside; his face stood out comically. He took my smile 
as encouragement, for he whispered: “Picasso! Look, France is on 
our side.” 

At once I saw that the drawing of the stylized figures matched 
the outline of our new frontiers and even extended them a little. 


“It was the only way we could smuggle them in under the noses 
of the Powers”. He breathed the last word in my ear. “Do you 
understand the importance of this document?” 

“It’s magnificent,” I enthused, “but what is it dxing here? In the 
canteen?”’. I pointed to the boys who, standing to attention, had 
opened their mouths wide as if they were swallowing the words 
of a song. “Surely, they’re bound to finger it; they’ll wreck it.” 

“It’s just because it’s lying here for them to look at that nobody 
will touch it. Come now, don’t you know your Poles? One of them 
said these were tailor’s patterns, so they avoid the table in disgust. 
It’s right here that documents are safest; even the Powers,” he 
dropped his voice, “won’t suspect their existence.” 

The faint singing of the group in front of us was taken up, half 
a bar late, by the powerful boom of the choirs scattered round the 
amphitheatre. 


“I imagine you realize that I’m not what I seem to be,” he 
murmured looking at me, his face motionless. 


It was then I noticed that it protruded like a mask. Under it 
features took shape that I was on the point of recognizing when 
suddenly the song, as if it had only just found the way, swept 
over me. 


“We will cry in the ears of the Powers, 
Small in the face of their might. 

No laurel or gold can buy us 

No threats of war us affright”. 


On the word ‘small’, the boys, particularly the elder ones, winked 
knowingly at me. 

“Brave lads! Splendid lads,” rasped the man with the unfinished 
face, covering his light-flooded lips with his handkerchief. “They’re 
just the sort we need to shout in the ears of...” 

The chairman had just finished and was pushing through the 
crowd towards me. I shuddered when he put his hand on my should- 
er. I feel an allergy to speaking in public. But when he whispered: 
“Come on, Wojtek, you’ve been recognized; why are you pretending 
you’re not here?” I asked meekly: “What’ll I speak about?” 

“Your adventures in the Maquis. Only remember, be com- 
plimentary. France is with us.” 
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I took a step forward, stumbled under the gaze of the upturned 
faces that packed the cavern of the amphitheatre, staggered to the 
table and began to speak: 


‘I had hardly arrived in Paris when I approached this chestnut J 


vendor. When I asked him for a bag, he reached with a crooked grin 
under the counter and pushed a revolver into my hand. 

‘I don’t know this system,’ I mumbled, my hand helplessly gripp- 
ing the butt. Without a word the vendor turned his back on me, 
and raised his hands as if about to pull himself up on to the shelves. 
Between his straightened shoulder blades was sown a white tab 
printed with instructions in English. Though he did not utter 
a single word, presumably to avoid giving himself away, I could not 
resist, on taking my leave, a sneering ‘Good night’. 

I was immediately pounced on by my contacts. They whisked 
me off at the double. We ran down some streets and it was not 
till we saw a larger group of people coming towards us that we 
were forced to preserve the appearances of being on a nonchalant 
stroll. 

‘There’s no arguing with them!’ hissed one of my companions. 
I knew he meant the Germans. 

‘Wouldn’t dream of it’, I replied hastily. 

‘Well, now you’ve got an argument that'll hit the spot,’ shouted 
the other. They grasped me under the elbows and led me like 
a bishop during a procession. 

I was bundled into car after car, all traces being wiped out 
before they could even arise. I was impressed by their precautions; 
I was unfamiliar with such methods. Finally, on one corner, I was 
pushed out towards a tall man heading in our direction. If it had 
not been for the grey rubber coat, I would not have taken him for 
a German. I wanted to make sure but my companions had gone. 
So closing my eyes in anticipation of the blast I pressed the trigger. 
The broad barrel kicked and jabbed the German in the chest. He 
fell over like a dummy. His shoes were uncuffed and new; they still 
shone from toe to heel. 

‘The old equalizer never fails,’ shouted a Frenchman with admira- 
tion as he ran up. The word, which smacked of typically American 
bravado, aroused my contempt. 

I was given no chance to rest. Once again I knocked someone 
off. The members of the organization appeared when it was all over. 
They grabbed the Germans lying belly-up by the noses and twisted 
them to make sure they were really dead. Then they seized me 
and hurried on. 

‘Brave Polonais,’ they muttered, patting me discreetly on the 
back. I was hungry and thirsty. I tore myself from their clutches 
and rushed into a nearby bistro. Immediately there was a scramble. 
The waiters waved their napkins on which the wine stains gleamed 
with the tricolor. I took this for an ovation until some old woman who 
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had been wiping her plate with a bread crust shot to her feet and, 
clucking like a broody hen, jumped over a table littered with ap- 
peritif glasses. There was a momentary flash of her darned bloomers 
reflected on the marble table top. 

The bistro emptied. The proprietor himself came out from behind 
the counter and screening himself with a bottle held out to me 
by his fingertips begged me to leave his place and not expose 
them all to danger. 

But at this moment the conspirators burst in. Obviously there 
was still someone on my timetable. They muttered something to 
the patron who grabbed the bottle and shoved into my hands 
another one, uncorked and smelling strongly of vinegar. 

“Though I knew it contained the dregs of the whole day, I took 
it gratefully. The shutters clattered down and I just managed to 
squeeze under them on all fours. In this humiliating position I was 
tugged by the legs and urged to hurry. The bottle, which I raised 
to my lips, spued out a mass of fruit flies and I dropped it with 
revulsion. 

Again I shot somebody. It all went off hygenically and with 
astonishing ease. Then from the car I was whisked into a crowded 
metro carriage. The tightly squeezed travellers swore. I was tired 
now and the gloom and the flash of the advertisements were hurt- 
ing my eyes; I closed them. I opened them because of a disturbing 
silence and saw that I was alone while the passengers were huddled 
together in the other half of the carriage. Their hands were raised 
above their heads, their eyes moist with tears. 

‘Cowardly lot, these French,’ I thought. ‘What are they fright- 
ened of?’ 

All at once I saw that I had my revolver out and that the barrel 
was pointed towards them. I was ashamed and furious, and leaped 
out at the nearest station. ‘They’re using me till I drop,” I panted 
in rage. 

‘Take it easy! Just a little longer!’ begged the contacts whose 
nerves were obviously weaker than mine as they changed continually. 
‘You'll be able to rest in a minute.’ 

A car dropped me by a large building. The streets were deserted. 
I could have gone berserk with impunity. I wanted to loose off 
at anyone who got in my sights. Staggering from fatigue, I tottered 
up the steps. 

I came face to face with group of German running in my 
direction. 

I reached for the trusty equalizer but searched my pockets in 
vain. It must have been lifted by my companions who had vanished 
at the right moment. 

Around me I heard shouts of “Fou Polonais”. The “fou” had 
the full overtones of Polish disgust. As soon as I had done my job, 
I had been handed over to prevent reprisals against the city. 
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The door of the cell slammed behind me. A man in a British 
uniform came up to me. 

‘You’re a Pole?’ I asked. 

“No, I’m a Serb.” 

‘They fooled you too?’ 

‘They like to use Slavs, because we've still got blood in our 
veins. Ssh, listen a moment!’ he whispered putting his ear to the 
wall. ‘Listen to her breathing.’ 

‘Who?’ 

‘Who do you think? France. She’s happy now that she’s managed 
to get another lunatic off her hands. He did his bit, now he can do 
his time.’ 

I listened. Under my cheek I felt the roughness of the cold wall 
and beyond it a delicate hum like the tide flowing in. I recognized 
it now: she was clearly breating with relief. 


Proof 


Of course my wife never believed my story about being caught 
up in the nocturnal ceremonies. She demanded proof which, apart 
from an eloquent wringing of hands, I could not provide. Angered 
by my unpunctuality, the following day she ordered me to keep 
near the house. At most I could take a stroll down our tree-lined 
street. 

I swore obedience and having kissed her fingers slipped lightly 
out of the gate. I walked up and down under the curled spring 
leaves of the boxed lime trees, but the whole time I remembered 7 
the ban. I thought anxiously, though not without admiration, about | 
my wife who did not believe in the Powers, laughed at the Frontiers, 
and of course demanded Proof. Perhaps in her own way she was 
right but I would not want to be the proof that would make her 
believe. 

I smiled perversely at these thoughts, and with my eyes blinking 
in the setting sun did not notice I had passed the corner and was 
headed down the next street. 

I no longer cared. I merely quickened my step to reach the next 
crossing and turn back immediately. The nearness of the goal of 
my ramble combined the pleasure of breaking the ban and the 
reassuring certainty that I would be back in time undetected. a} 

On my left rose the fronts of buildings destroyed in the war. © 
The sky poured in through the windows together with flights of 
swallow which nested under those fragments of the roofs that 
had not been blown away. Between the shattered beams of the | 
attics, which looked like fishbones, came the rosy glow of the sun. © 

Here and there attempts had obviously been made to clear up: 
bricks lay in neat piles, sand had been brought and heaped into 
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pyramids, freshly-sawn planks had been stacked. But there were no 
workers. Spades were sticking out at odd angles from the concrete 
mixer, barrows had come to rest with their wheels on the threshold 
as if, after the burst of enthusiasm with which people had thrown 
themselves into the work of reconstruction, they had drifted away 
one by one, the extent of the devastation and the bleak ravines of 
the burnt-out ruins making their task seem hopeless. 

But somewhere in the midst of the ashes new life was starting 
for I saw a little below me a path trodden through the rubble, some 
fresh potato peelings, a few discarded tins, not yet rusted, and 
even some smoke billowing out of one miraculously saved building. 


In front of the tumbledown gate stood a woman with her hands 
folded under her apron. Her face was narrow and there was 
a fanatical gleam in her eye. As I passed her she fixed her stare 
on me. Looking at her greying, tightly-pinned hair, her cheap dress 
and apron, patched but clean and stiff from recent starching, 
I thought that she was one of those people who would never let 
a request for help get past her tightly-knit lips. 


I reached into my pocket and, not wanting to embarass her with 
a curious stare, I turned my head away and gave her some money. 
To my surprise she grasped my hand. We stood still for a moment, 
I shocked, she with her mouth gaping as if she was searching for 
the right word. Her fingers were gripping my wrist. Finally she 
exclaimed: 

“I’ve been waiting for you so long. I saw you yesterday in the 
procession but it was difficult to squeeze through. I have something 
to tell you. The Powers have stolen my child.” 


I shivered; this piece of news had shaken me more than I would 
have thought. The woman now leaned against me and whispered 
into my ear: 

“I’ve found the place where they imprison the children.” 

“Is it far from here?” I asked gathering myself for the fray. 
I felt that this affair of hers was beginning to assume an un- 
ambiguous significance and that it was becoming mine as well. 

“No, it’s only a few steps, really. I’ll show you the way. There’s 
a telephone booth there. That’s where they’ve been keeping the little 
mites for the last seven hundred years.” 

My first thought was that she was cracked. Apart from anything 
else there were no telephone booths seven hundred years ago. 
Before I could voice my doubts the woman spoke: 


“Of course there weren’t. But everything’s being brought up to 
date. In the old days there was a stone tower there. Today there's 
a telephone booth; it doesn’t attract attention, you only have to 
hang up a card with TELEPHONE OUT OF ORDER. And the only 
person who can get inside is the agent of the Powers, disguised as 
a cable inspector.” 
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The glance she: gave me was so full of pain that I instantly 
checked my ill-timed smile. 

“If you don’t believe me, just listen!” We were standing at the 
foot of a telegraph pole. 

“What’s the time now?” she asked through her tears. 

“Seven-thirty.” 

“Feeding time. Can’t you hear?” And in fact I could make out 
in the humming of the wires the whimpering of babies hungry for 
their food. 

“But how could all this have been kept secret for so long?’”. I was 
still dubious. 

“I'll show you,” she said, pulling me into the rubble-filled hall 
of the burned-out house. 

She led me along a twisting path among the ruins. We passed under 
half-collapsed ceilings to come out in the end onto courtyards where 
old graves, like beds overgrown with weeds, were lush with greenery. 
The old woman’s words came in a rush: 


“Well, they’ve given me back my son, but, you understand, he’s 
a big boy now. They said it’s the same boy but I don’t believe them. 
When I look at his head on the pillow then I can still see some 
likeness. But his legs! He’s a giant of a lad, even if he plays with 
the monkey wrench like a rattle. In America they make them grow 
faster artificially.” 

The small room into which I was led through a door with a large 
number of locks contained only a kitchen stove covered with news- 
papers. On it, propped up against the soot-streaked wall, were a photo- 
graph of a baby in a cap, a rattle, a pair of long tailor’s scissors with 
sharp points and a snap of a man in his overalls holding a monkey 
wrench like a sceptre. As the woman said, there was no resemblance. 
The windows were partly covered with plywood; beyond the dirty 
panes, billows of smoke swirled in the red glow of the sunset. 

I thought: “This whole business is a bit mysterious. My wife 
will never believe in the existence of an agent of the Powers or 
the kidnapping of children. She would need more convincing proof 
than this quaint display on a cold kitchen stove.” 

“Alright,” said the woman, “if these are too personal, I’ll show 
you the telephone booth. I’ve dug under one side of it and you can 
see the old foundations of the tower.” 

I went out. The sweeper leaning on his broom had swept one eighth 
of the yard; you could see the lines scratched on the earth by the 
worn birch. 

“Tell me,” I asked him, taking advantage of the woman being in 
front of me. “What’s the truth about her son?” 

“What do you expect?” His moustache quivered. “He came back 
from America and now he’s a mechanic over there, in that factory 
that’s been rebuilt.” He pointed with the broom at the smoke and 
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spread it over the sky until it was suddenly dark. “I can tell you, 
no child has ever yet known quite so much about nuts and bolts, 
so the old woman finds it hard to believe. 

“Just wait a moment,” I asked to stop him from cutting the even- 
ing short. “I’ll be right back.” 

I dashed off after the woman who was disappearing into the 
darkness of a blown out hole in the wall. 


In the shade of the charred walls, night was falling alarmingly 
quickly; I remembered what time I had promised to be back. I shud- 
dered: I had exceeded my time limit. 

“I’m terribly sorry,” I said to the woman, “but I’ve got to go 
home now.” 

“Your house is just a few yards away. You can see it from here.” 


Through the gaps in the wall I could in fact see the green of the 
gardens, wrapped in a cocoon of orange rays, and the roof of my 
house. We must have circled round the ruins, because it really was 
near. 


When I turned round, the alley behind me grew dark and the 
night streamed out of it. In the middle of the site stood the telephone 
booth. I tried the handle; it was closed. I listened a moment; from the 
soot-filled interior there came a muffled murmur. Warned of our 
suspicions, the Powers had removed the children and left only some 
recorded sounds resembling the voices of children. I was not going 
to let myself be duped. I quickly dropped to my kmees and pushed 
my hand into the dug-up hole. Below the pavement I felt some heavy 
masonry. It was a typical foundation stone with a tablet. With the 
tips of my fingers I spelled out the letters: they made up the name 
of the founders and the dignitaries who had lent their patronage. 

Kneeling down, I puzzled over who could have put their name 
on a foundation stone under a telephone booth. I was in a fog. I was 
even ready to believe the woman; but I discounted that — I am too 
gullible. My wife would want more proof than the stones I was 
fingering in the dark. It would be difficult for her to accept the story 
of the Powers kidnapping children. She did not believe in the 
Frontiers. 


Then the woman — in the damp darkness I did not see her, but 
Iam sure that I have guessed right. I only heard the rustle of her 
starched apron from under which she pulled out the scissors and 
with unexpected force plunged them deep into the crown of my head. 
The long blades must have struck some wires in my skull because 
a green light appeared in my eyes. My forehead gradually pressed 
down, I lit up the battered earth, a trampled cigarette butt, the slimy 
trail of a slug. Then I could see only the grains of sand and the 
fragments of the wall which looked absurdly unreal at a range of 
a few millimetres. The light went out as my eyebrows broke with 
a hollow snap and the sand stuck to my eyeballs. 
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“Well,” I thought slowly, “now you'll have to believe me. I’ve 
got an excuse for being late for supper. You'll accept the Powers, 
the Frontiers and Dea...” The last was already over-taking me — 
I could feel myself stiffening into proof. 


Triumph 


“Get up this minute and come home!” said my wife, touching my 
shoulder. 

I got up dazed and followed her meekly. I listened happily a; 
she ridiculed the Powers, the Frontiers and Death. 

“I don’t understand,” she said severely, “what get’s into you to 
stroll so far when you know you'll find it difficult to get back. Just 
remember that I'll always find you and bring you back. You’ll never 
be able to hide from me.” 

The following day when I went out into the garden in the late 
afternoon, which I was allowed to do as a favour, I felt a shudder of 
foreboding. What more could happen to me? I knew that the war 
declared by my wife on the Powers had to be decided. I was seized 
by fear, since more and more I was becoming the object that would 
be a proof of victory for whoever got hold of it. 

I was walking along a neatly rolled path. The trees had just lost 
their bloom and their tiny fruit, covered with a silver down, were 
beginning to form. Contented bees were buzzing on the tiny flowers 
of the gooseberry bushes. The air was filled with the smell of rampant 
weeds. 

As I passed, I brushed with the tips of my finger some unfamiliar 
flowers which opened their snapdragonlike snouts to my touch and 
made as if to bite me. 

The source of my wife’s strength was her lack of understanding. 
She was not dazed by the might of her adversaries. Protected by the 
armour of her belief in her own superiority which my meekness 
served only to strengthen, she did not allow any doubts to assail her. 
I was in a dilemma: I did not know on whose side I really was. 
I wanted her to triumph, but the thought that the Powers might 
humble her also had a sweet taste. 

“Why is our marriage on unending contest?” I wondered bitterly. 
“We’re locked in a powerful embrace like a pair of gladiators”. Love 
was now showing me the other side of those lips usually offered for 
kissing: they were set in autocratic stiffness. 

“Couldn’t we be like everyone else,” I whispered morosely but not 
without the pride that comes with the confidence of being one of 
the chosen. With my fingers curled round the wire fencing of the 
garden I watched enviously, and contemptuously at the same time, 
the idyll next door. 

They were sitting at a late tea beneath a weeping willow, yellow 
with old catkins; its whispering mesh formed a shadowy awning 
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over them. The man had his jacket off and was in his braces, just gett- 
ing ready for his paper. The woman was spoon-feeding a child whose 
big eyes followed the rosy shadows flickering over the branches. It 
delayed each swallow, knowing that as soon as the plate was swept 
clean his mother would commit it to the dark depths of sleep. 

Suddenly I noticed the branches of the weeping willow begin to 
open like an umbrella, and, when they were completely horizontal, 
I found it easier to lift my leg than to plant it on the freshly dug 
flower bed. I hooked both hands firmly into the fence and, my eyes 
wide in astonishment, watched this new trick of the Powers. I guess- 
ed that the test was near. It would be the third and decisive one. 

I raised my head. The sky had become a vast emtiness. Banks of 
clouds were forming and the stars, freed from their orbits, had run 
wild. The sky was a glorious blue, still clear close to the ground, 
but the deeper I reached the more intensely dark it grew. 

Terrified I saw that the neighbours had risen together with 
their chairs and were beginning to soar faster and faster along the 
branches of the willow, which were now sticking up like the ribs of 
an umbrella turned out by the wind. The stones in the lawn were 
taking off like birds. I realized that the earth had stopped exerting 
its pull. I tightened my grip on the fence convulsively. Slowly my 
legs were being pulled up. So this was the end of the world! My 
heart jumped at the proud realization that I could watch this fury 
of the elements with such calmness, delight even. 

My neighbours had flown far, disappearing into the sky and 
moving away from each other. The distance between the open 
mouth of the child and the out-stretched hand of the mother holding 
out the last spoonful of porridge grew and then a blue haze swal- 
lowed them: I knew that the terrible abyss above us was large 
enough for them never to meet again. 

The birds were trying to land on the earth. They threshed their 
wings on the flower-beds, trying to hang on, but, like skylarks at 
the crown of their flight, were able to hang suspended over the 
flowering strawberries only a moment, and losing strength, fell back 
into the dark blue of the insatiable sky. 

The tiles began to jump from the neighbouring roof. Like leaves 
they floated into the clouds. No, not like leaves; their flight was 
straight and unerring. 

The nearby lake swelled up into an enormous dome, as if an 
eye had blinked among the reeds. But then it dissolved into a rain- 
bow shower of droplets which disappeared without trace. 

The silence was coldly frightening. I saw the bees still sitting 
on the flowers but I could not hear their buzzing. The air was 
running out. I was not choking yet. I just floated with fantastic 
lightness, my legs dangling in the air, hooked by my bruised fingers 
to the wire fence. I had only to let go to fly off like an arrow among 
the riotous stars. 
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“If I’m late for supper now,” I thought wickedly, “you’ll have 
to believe I couldn’t make it. We'll never see each other again.” 
The thought of this fall into the infinite chilled my blood. The wire 
pressed into my fingers, and I rocked lightly, managing to hang 
on by a supreme effort. 

The earth began to crumble and the fence posts started slipping 
out slowly. These were the last seconds. 

At that moment the window opened, my wife leaned out and 
shouted angrily: 

“Come back here at once!” 

Her voice echoed through the universe. The sky thickened with 
a shower of falling objects. They glided down in growing con- 
fusion — neighbours, birds, stones; tiles were falling like handfuls 
of leaflets. The earth seemed too small to fit them — they would 
engulf me like an avalanche. 

I flexed my legs several times and, to turn round, kicked into 
the air. The objects missed me and fell into their places. The wicker 
chair squeaked under my neighbour, scratching the grass, then the 
newspaper fell into his hand, finally the willow covered them with 
its soft, golden trellis of branches. 

“Hey!” I called, “What was it like up there?” 

He did not answer. With his nose buried in the paper he devoured 
the tiny print. He did not want to admit that the dream into which 
he had been plunged was the truth. He refused to remember the 
rage of the elements. So I was the only one who had watched the end 
of the world and not lost my composure. 

“How long d’you mean to go on playing the fool?” asked my 
wife coming up the garden path. “Come down at once!” 

I was now keeping my balance only with difficulty. I was no 
longer hanging, but standing on my hands on the thick, unsteady 
wire of the fencing. She hooked her finger into my belt and pulled 
me down. 

“I asked you not to go out of the garden. I saw you trying to 
climb over just in time. Come on, supper’s ready.” 

And she did not realize that with her call she had stopped the 
destruction of the universe and restored it to order. I followed her 
proudly. There was nothing humiliating in giving way to a woman 
who had triumphed over the Frontiers, Death and the Powers. And 
simply by her sense of punctuality and propriety. 


Translated by Edward Rothert 


Illustrations by Gabriel Rechowicz 
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SACRED AND PROFANE 


In the previous issue of Pol- 
ish Perspectives we printed some 
remarks by the well-known 
Catholic columnist Stefan Kisie- 
lewski on relations between the 
State and the Church in Poland. 
They appeared originally in 
Tygodnik Powszechny, a weekly 
associated with Church circles. 
Now we turn to No. 19 of the 
weekly Argumenty, the organ 
of the Atheists and Free Think- 
ers, Association, which brings a 
long essay, “De Sacro et Pro- 
fano” by Leszek Kolakowski, a 
prominent young philosopher. 
He deals with the _ relations 
between believers and  non- 
believers declaring his interest 
in a broad laicization of society. 


“Controversies and ideological 
conflicts,’ Kolakowski writes, 
“will not look the same to some- 
one who studies them from the 
point of view of academic phi- 
losophy, on the basis of intel- 
ligentsia attitude on a national 
level. For the purposes of this 
article I shall confine myself to 
the intelligentsia, where the 


conflict between secular socialist 
humanism and 


the world of 
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Catholic beliefs is of 
perhaps crucial 


“Apart from a secular system 
of Government, there are in 
Poland two other dynamic factors 
greatly tending to favour laiciza- 
tion whose influence can be sta- 
tistically shown — growing ur- 
banization and rising standards 
of education. They do not oper- 
ate, however, so directly that by 
themselves they can _ eliminate 
automatically the social and psy- 
chological sources of religious 
belief. ... It is not true to say 
that religious belief is simply the 
result of obscurantism and cul- 
tural backwardness, and that it 
will wither way with the progress 
of urbanization and dissemination 
of knowledge. The examples of 
many countries confound such a 
generalization ... Statistics can be 
used only to demonstrate that the 
intelligentsia is less religious than 
the workers, skilled workers less 
than unskilled ones, the urban 
population less than the rural 
population, students of intelligent- 
sia origin less than those from 
other strata of society, etc., 
(Anna Pawelczynska’s research 
on attitudes to faith nd religious 
practice). They also show that 
education evolves a new ap- 
proach in believers — they dis- 


special, 
importance... 
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card extreme, intolerant and 
fanatical attitudes in favour of 
more open and liberal ones; they 
regard religion as more of a 
private matter and are not so 
addicted to apostolic fervour or 
animated by a desire to~impose 
their own beliefs on others as in 
the past. Thus a certain automatic 
process of civilization can be said to 
be at work in the transformations 
of religious belief; Catholicism, 
too, is becoming civilized, and 
all those who, living in the same 
society, represent secular so- 
cialist humanism should be pro- 
foundly concerned with the 
scope and direction of these 
transformations. 

“Poland is not extempt from 
these transformations; for sev- 
eral decades they have been 
associated all over the world 
with the gradual decline of the 
political influence of the Church 
and a dwindling of its material 
resources. Though the Church’s 
opportunities for achieving its 
ends through its material or 
political power have in this way 
been reduced, its ideological 
weapons have been sharpened; 
at the same time the growth 
of a Catholic culture, far more 
sophisticated then the one which 
is possible under conditions of 
the Church’s intellectual and 
political dictatorship, has been 
stimulated. Concurrently, the 
factors favouring laicization 
freed a new, more dynamic and 
creative mentality. in religious 
communities, driven, as they 
are, to much more vigorous ef- 
forts to ensure their survival. 

Catholicism, which up to a 
point is in opposition to the 








political structure in which it 
finds itself, grows stronger in 
a way — not numerically and 
not in its instruments of pres- 
sure, but in the power of its 
cultural impact; its intelligentsia 
is of higher quality and _its 
creative work of far more value. 
In the twentieth century it has 
lost considerable areas of politi- 
cal and material influence, but 
at the same time has emerged 
from its cultural isolation with 


its own cultural elite, writers 
and philosophers, who cannot 
be denied their place in world 


culture. In many fields, in which 
the second half of the nine 
teenth century Catholic art led 
a barren existence on the fringes 
of spiritual life, there is today 
an authentic Catholic revival 
which has resulted from the 
efforts made towards social re- 
generation under the pressure of 
growing de-Christianization. In 
post-war Poland we have seen 
the similar emergence of an in- 
tellectual Catholic elite, practi- 
cally non-existent before the 
war; though it is not numerically 
significant it is of considerable 
consequence to our consider- 
ations; it is a well educated 
group, energetic, capable of 
initiative, and, at the same time, 
far removed from the obscur- 
antist and fanatical forms of 
Catholicism which still survive 
to a considerable extent... 

“It can be maintained that 
the socialist authorities in Po- 
land have rendered the Church 
a service (not that they need 
expect any gratitude) by depriv- 
ing it of political influence and 
reducing its material possessions; 
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they have changed the social 
- structure and the function both 
of the Church establishment and 
of religious life. The anticler- 


icalism engendered by the 
Church’s former links with the 
privileged classes, has largely 
lost its raison d’étre, and know- 
ledge of the situation in other 
countries, where these links still 
exist, is mot enough to keep it 
socially alive... The focal points 
of conflict are now to be looked 
for elsewhere. 

“In the most general and 
simplified terms, Catholics them- 
selves differentiate within their 
own ranks an ‘integrating’ trend 
and something known as ‘open 
Catholicism’ (with, of course, a 
whole variety of intermediate 
stages). The ‘integrating’ trend 
which is stubbornly campaign- 
ing for perpetuation or restora- 
tion of the former status quo 
and does not renounce its claims 
to total sovereignty over the 
whole of social life, is organic- 
aly dominant in the Church 
system of power (the higher 
echelons of the hierarchy are 
largely, though not entirely, 
contained within it). It draws 
its support from the whole body 
of traditional, backward, fanat- 
ical and unenlightened attitudes 
of a fundamentally rural char- 
acter. The progress of urbaniza- 
tion and public education, demo- 
graphic changes, and the growing 
benefits of technical advance 
available to the population are 
slowly undermining the social 
basis of this retrograde type of 
Catholicism; it is, however, a 
laborious and long-term process. 

“On the other hand the 
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modest but real progress of 
‘open Catholicism’ should not be 
confused with a _ growth of 
religious apathy in Poland. 


‘Open Catholicism’ is far from 
being an apathetic type of reli- 
gious belief which pretends to 
be no more than a ‘private mat- 
ter’. It is necessary to draw a 
clear distinctioa between reli- 
gious apathy end the phenom- 
enon of the emergence of a new 
Catholic elite, culturally produc- 
tive and, at the same time, aware 
of the need for reform. ‘Open 
Catholicism’ is the social form 
taken by an awareness which 
accepts the necessity for aban- 
doning the Church’s traditional 
aspirations to political power; in 
the political field, it seeks to 
coexist with socialism, in the 
ideological field it is prepared 
to compete with it. At the same 
time it is trying to incorporate 
in Christianity various external 
elements of culture and to as- 
similate and adapt various val- 
ues produced by secular culture 
in general (including Marxism) 
not only in the sphere of mate- 
rial civilization but in the in- 
tellectual field as well. It has 
developed a type of religious 
attitude of distinctly counter- 
reformation features. Just as the 
French and _ Italian  counter- 
reformation at the turn of the 
17th century represented an 
attempt to break the compro- 
mising ties linking Christianity 
with feudal structures, and, in 
the realm of culture, to assimi- 
late and neutralize ideologically 
a number of trends which had 
arisen outside and in defiance 
of Christianity, so today’s ‘open 
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Catholicism’ is an attempt to 
assimilate the values of contem- 
porary technical, intellectual, 
artistic and political civilization. 


“A _counter-reformation is 
also a reformation and so the 
occasional conflicts with the 
traditional structure of Church 
power are not surprising; just 
as the conflicts between the 
church establishment and _ the 
leading figures of the 16th and 
17th century counter-reformation, 
are not surprising. The counter- 
reformation was an _ attempt, 
undertaken after considerable 
ground had been lost by organ- 
ized Christianity, to strengthen 
its position by means of an 
internal reform and the adoption 
of external criticisms. It was 
also an attempt to borrow the 
new horizons opened by secular 
culture ad give them a Christian 
character. 


“Today’s ‘open Catholicism’ 
bears all the features of counter- 
reformation Catholicism; first, it 
has tried to embody in the Chris- 
tian thinking those elements 
from which its rivals draw their 
ideological strength, for instance, 
the acceptance of egalitarian, 
even socialist to some extent, 
social dicta, recognition of the 
theory of the universal rights 
of man; social criticism of not 
only the ‘excesses’ of capitalism, 
but also the very nature of its 
social structure, abandonment of 
the doctrine of social encyc- 
licals). The attempts at internal 
reform, which have cut some of 
the ideological ground from under 
the feet of its rivals obviously 
are not solely an answer to 





Marxism or socialism. They also 
comprise — a development that 
marked the counter-reformation 
as well — a tendency to make 
religious life more inward, a 
tendency to understand faith 
existentially rather than _intel- 
lectually, rather as an expression 
of the human situation in the 
world than a collection of ready- 
made dogmatic assertions. This 
is connected with a certain 
withdrawal from _ scholasticism 
and realist philosophy, equally 
typical of the counter-reformation. 
This may seem a risky state- 
ment to make in view of the 
grip that Thomism has _ on 
Catholic university education and 
on a substantial body of phil- 
osophical writing. Consequently 
the new type of religious atti- 
tude finds its expression mainly 
outside academic circles; there 
are good reasons to believe that 
it is attracting the younger 
generation of imtellectuals and 
that, as opposed to Thomism, 
which seems a sterile trend, the 
religious beliefs of the mew 
counter-reformation may prove 
to be philosophically fertile. In- 
creased ‘interest in the thought 
of the Fathers as a source of 
historical inspiration and a re- 
turn to anthropological and hu- 
manistic studies is one of the 
philosophical manifestations of 
modernized Catholicism. 

“The Polish version of ‘open 
Catholicism’ is more conciliatory 
and conformist with regard to the 
‘integrating’ tendencies than its 
counterparts in some _ other 
countries; this is partly to be 
explained by the specific nature 
of various conflicts and frictions 
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in State-Church relations. The 
mechanism of political and ideo- 
logical disputes being what it is, 
stresses in these relations have 


made the resistance of ‘inte- 
grating’ quarters to anything 
new more effective... Naturally, 


from the point of view of secular 
socialist humanism in Poland, 
the spread of religious apathy is 
desirable; and it is this apathy 
which is worrying the Church 
authorities. On the same grounds 
the progress of ‘open Catholi- 
cism’ at the expense of the fanat- 
ical and conservative variety is 
equally desirable, although ob- 
viously its aim is not religious 
apathy but a modernized and 
deepened belief. The type of 
social action which seeks to 
transform fanatical Catholics into 
fanatical atheists is markedly in- 
effective. What is possible is a 
type of action which would aim 
at a gradual transformation of 
uneducated, fanatical and in- 
tolerant Catholics into  toler- 
ant and enlightened ones; this 
kind of change would produce 
the best results of all the 
practically possible alternatives. 
‘Open Catholicism’ lends itself 
to such changes, even though it 
does not favour apathy. We are 
in a situation where we are in 
constant need of elementary 
transformations. . The ease of 
the struggle against conservative 
and primitive Catholicism is 
only illusory. It merely offers 


an easier target for the type 
of ‘unmasking’ which registers 
only with confirmed atheists. To 
be effective, secular criticism of 
Christianity must adopt more 
subtle 


difficult and methods 
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than those that are enough for 
conservative, reactionary, rural 
Catholicism; despite ll the 
hurdles, we can legitimately as- 
sume that social resonance of 
‘open Catholicism’ will gain a 
stronger hold among the faithful. 

“The supposition that on the 
intellectual plane the dissemina- 
tion of natural and _ technical 
knowledge is the most effective 
means of laicization, is quite 
erroneous. It is based on a false 
analogy with the ideological 
situation at the end of the 19th 
century. For several centuries 
the Catholic world was able 
only with great difficulty to re- 
concile itself to the advances in 
the natural sciences, and any 
achievements had to overcome 
the opposition of the Church 
and religion. It used to be said 
then that the Church could 
afford to wait three hundred 
years to recognize that Earth 
was circling the sun and a hun- 
dred years to accept the theory 
of evolution. Today, however, like 
the rest of us, the Church does 
not have time. Among the uni- 
versal hustle and bustle Catholi- 
cism has managed to evolve a 
relatively efficient technique of 
adaptation to mew discoveries 
in the natural sciences and is 
preparing for all possible ad- 
vances in these fields; its reac- 
tions to such developments as 
the creation of a live cell from 
non-organic matter or the dis- 
covery of rational beings outside 
the earth are being worked out 
well in advance... Both because 
of the ideologists’ efforts at 
adaptation and the _ changes 
within ‘open Catholicism’, intel- 
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lectual criticism is increasingly 
being transferred to the field of 
humanist culture where most 
of the thorny and crucial prob- 
lems of a controversial nature 
are concentrated. Although, of 
course, elementary education in 
natural sciences still has a laiciz- 
ing effect at the level of ele- 
mentary faith, education of the 
humanist type it a much more 
potent factor. 


“According to statistical data 
(not yet published) collected by 
Irena Nowakowa, the percentage 
of believers is lowest among the 
teaching staff in the arts facul- 
ties — lower than in other 
faculties. The differences are 
very striking (I am not quoting 
the actual figures since they are 
still provisional). A similar situa- 
tion obtains among the students: 
the percentage of believers is 
lowest in the arts faculties; the 
gradual discarding of religious 
beliefs during studies too is al- 
most most clearly noticeable in 
this group (research carried out 
by Anna Pawelczynska and Ste- 
fan Nowak). This situation can 
be explained by the ideological 
transformations already mention- 
ed before... 


“The propaganda for lay views 
among the intelligentsia is very 
often suitable only for atheists. 
A primitive and fanatical atheism 
is undoubtedly a natural product 
of the conditions in which we 
are living — it is an unavoidable 
corrolary of primitive and ob- 
scurantist Catholicism. Nonethe- 
less the crude kind of propaganda 
sometimes indulged in by pro- 
pagators of atheism chiefly serves 





the atheists themselves. Effective 
propagation of a secular culture 
by means of appeals to reason 
requires arguments which can be 
accepted by believers. Only that 
which can appeal to the believer 
is of any use to the progress of 
laicization. In the past year two 
Polish works have aroused the 
understandable indignation and 
in some cases fury of the Church 
authorities — Tadeusz Breza’s 
novel Brass Gate and Jerzy Ka- 
walerowicz’s film Mother Joanna 
of the Angels. Neither of them 
has anything in common with 
the primitive atheism of the “un- 
masking” variety. They both 
show that their authors under- 
stand the motives of believers 
and they both demonstrate the 
secular character of these mo- 
tives... 


“The forms of Catholic reli- 
gious practice that are developing 
though capable of relatively 
quick adaptation to contemporary 
intellectual civilization, are not 
blessed with an _ inexhaustible 
ability im this direction. What 
Catholic thought finds most dif- 
ficult to assimilate are not ad- 
vances in the natural sciences, 
but a secular and historical ap- 
proach to human life, historical 
transformations, the history of 
Christianity and religion. ..: The 
growth of a secular outlook on 
life, history, the Church and re 
ligion; the demonstration — 
without ‘unmasking’ fervour — 
of the secular motives of reli- 
gious life and of the secular 
history embodied in the Bible; 
the integration of the history of 
religion, Christianity and _ the 
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Church simply into history; in 
short putting social education into 
a humanist perspective — all 
these are among the most effec- 
tive means of laicization at the 
social level I have been examin- 
ing .. 


“I is perhaps a truism, though 
one that is most difficult for 
believers and non-believers to 
accept, and, at the same time, most 
badly needing acceptance to say 
that both believers and non- 
believers are members of the 
same social community, the same 
culture and fundamentally the 
same tradition; they are also 
physically the same. It is a fact 
worth remembering.” 


AN ECONOMIC SURVEY 


In an article entitled “New 
Tasks for Consumer Industry 
and Trade” published in the 
monthly Nowe Drogi, No.5, Sta- 
nislaw Kuzinski discusses the 
problems of consumption and 
its structure. 


In the next few years, he 
points out, there will be a shift 
of incomes from the lowest to 
the higher brackets and an in- 
crease of the share of the middle 
income group in the total wages 
fund. This in consequence will 
lead to a much larger increase 
in the demand for food — par- 
ticularly for its more expensive 
varieties — than if there were 
a more even increase in the 
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population’s income. A _ similar 
influence will obviously be exer- 
cised by the high birthrate. 


It is expected that the in- 
crease in employment will ac- 
count for only 15 per cent of 
the increase in the wages fund. 
Thus there will be a _ certain 
decrease in the average number 
of persons employed in one 
family, which will raise the per- 
centage of the family’s income 
spent on food. For it is only 
the second or even the third 
wage-packet in a family that 
goes to any greater extent on 
the purchase of industrial goods. 


Kuzinski concludes from this 
that there are grounds for anx- 
iety that the increase in the 
share of industrial articles in 
total consumption will be insuf- 
ficient. This would not be good 
for the national economy either 
from the social point of view, 
since it is opportunities for pur- 
chasing industrial articles that 
determine the increase in the 
standard of living, or from the 
economic point of view, since 
the investment outlays needed 
to achieve a certain increase in 
the consumption of industrial 
articles are, by a calculable per- 
centage, lower than the outlays 
needed to achieve the same in- 
crease in the production of food. 
This is so because productivity 
in industry rises much more 
quickly than in agriculture. 


Another important factor is 
that increased consumption of 
food, which has to be imported 
to a large extent, involves 
a much greater expenditure of 
precious foreign currency than 
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consumption of industrial arti- 
cles. Apart from this develop- 
ment of the production of these 
articles for the home market 
makes for better results in their 
export. Experience has shown 
that it is impossible to achieve 
permanent gains in exports if 
production for the home market 
is of lower standards than those 
accepted in international trade. 


Finally, expansion of indus- 
trial production leads to a great- 
er supply or cheaper articles of 
medium and durable use, since 
it provides greater possibilities 
for specialization and standard- 
ization. 


Proceeding from this, Ku- 
zinski suggests a number of 
measures which would delib- 
erately redirect demand for 
various kinds of consumer goods. 
The production of industrial 
articles should be accorded a 
number of preferences to raise 
their standards to a level which 
could attract the consumer. A 
policy of administrative enforce- 
ment in cases where there is no 
other way of inducing enter- 
prises to produce a_ particular 
line of goods should not be to- 
tally rejected. 


On the other hand measures 
of an economic nature should be 
taken (including price adjust- 
ment) to channel demand to- 
wards consumer goods. 


Availability of goods and the 
money to buy them is not the 
only sign of improvements in 
the standard of living. An equal- 
ly important consideration is 
the opportunity to benefit var- 





ious services. An article by An- 
toni Wiatrowski entitled “Serv- 
ices for the Population” publish- 
ed in the same number of Nowe 
Drogi deals with this problem. 


The disparity between the 
steadily rising consumption of 
material goods and the — scope 
and level of the services offered 
the population is being in- 
creasingly felt, and is beginning 
to assume the proportions of an 
economic problem. The author 
puts forward a number of or- 
ganizational measures which 
should be undertaken to im- 
prove the existing situation. 


For instance, he suggests that 
certain public utilities (water 
supply, drainage, gas) might be 
taken out of the hands of the 
people’s councils and placed un- 
der some key industry; this 
should remove the deficit which 
is usually incurred by the mu- 
nicipal authorities in this line 
of production. However, the dis- 
tribution of these services should 
be left with the people’s councils. 


Among’ Wiatrowski’s other 
proposals, the most interesting 
one concerns the creation of 
better economic, organizational 
and technical conditions for serv- 
ice workshops. At present these 
workshops are gradually dwind- 
ling and there is a dearth of ap- 
prentices. 


Discussing the question of 
services for the rural population, 
Wiatrowski suggests concentrat- 
ing craftsmen in the _ smaller 
towns, thus providing a basis 
for their economic, social and 
cultural activization. 
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Since the Polish economy can, 
at present, set aside only limited 
means to promote the expansion 
of services, a great deal depends 
on the maximum utilization of 
the existing possibilities. 


Aleksander Paszynski in an 
article entitled “To Build or to 
Reconstruct” published in the 
weekly Polityka No. 16, has ana- 
lyzed the results of the recent 
inventory of fixed capital. 


This showed that buildings 
account for 70.8 per cent of 
fixed capital and machinery for 
less than 30 per cent. This ratio 
is the reverse of that obtaining 
in other industrialized countries. 
Partly this is a result of the pre- 
war backwardness of Poland, 
partly it can be attributed to 
post-war investment policy. In 
the last ten years the share of 
building and assembly work in 
total investment outlays amount- 
ed on the average to 60 per 
cent. The highest level was re- 
corded in 1951 (67 per cent), the 
lowest in 1956 (58 per cent) but 
by 1958 it had again reached 
60 per cent. 


Thus buildings constitute the 
major part of Poland’s produc- 
tive capital. Since permanent 
structures are being built, the 
average life of which as a rule 
exceeds 100 years, the buildings 
in industry are least susceptible 
to depreciation. 


With the average deprecia- 
tion of the total fixed capital 
amounting to 40 per cent, the 
average rate of depreciation of 
buildings comes to 


37 per cent and in certain 
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branches of industry it is much 


less: in heavy industry — 
26.8 per cent, in the chemical 
industry — 22 per cent, in min- 


ing and power plants — 34 per 
cent. 
The depreciation of machin- 


ery and installations is much 
higher. Power producing ma- 
chinery and boilers have an 
average depreciation rate of 


43.3 per cent, machines in spe- 
cialized branches of industry 
48 per cent, means of trans- 
port — 40 per cent. In local in- 
dustries the same groups of fix- 
ed capital show even _ greater 
depreciation amounting on the 
average to 50 per cent. 


The differences in deprecia- 
tion of fixed capital are even 
greater when seen from a 
product-line angle. Thus the least 
depreciation appears in the 
chemical industry (30 per cent) 
which has been developing very 
quickly of late. A somewhat 
higher rate is registered in heavy 
industry machinery (35.5 per 
cent) and in the mining and 
power industry (40 per cent). 
The highest rate is in light in- 
dustry (49.1 per cent); in the 
State Farms this rate is so high 
(49.3 per cent) as to cause 
concern. 


As far as various branches 
within a given industry are con- 
cerned, here, too, there are im- 
portant differences. In the engi- 
neering industry the most back- 
ward line of production is metal 
goods (depreciation 46.5 per 
cent) and tin-sheet goods (45 per 
cent). Depreciation of machinery 
in artificial fibres production is 








also high (42 per cent) while in 
the oil industry where machin- 
ery and drilling equipment show 
an average rate of 70 per cent 
and rafineries 41 per cent, the 
situation is disturbing. 


All this has led Paszynski to 
ask the following question: 
would it not be advisable to 
carry out a thorough reconstruc- 
tion and modernization of the 
existing production base even at 
the cost of a temporary slowing 
down of new investments? 


The problems of foreign trade 
are constantly in the _ public 
attention and economic period- 
icals are giving them a great 
deal of space. Zycie Gospodarcze 
(No. 18), for instance, recently 
printed an article by Wieslaw 
Wirski entitled “Misunderstand- 
ing or Conscious Action?” on the 
anti-dumping action started last 
February by the U.S. Treasury 
against Polish exports of Christ- 
mas tree decorations. 


This action came two months 
after Poland had been granted 
a most-favoured-nation clause 
by the United States Govern- 
ment, which seemed to indicate 
a desire to expand trade rela- 
tions between the two countries. 
In fact there was an increase in 
trade turnover and prospects 
that it would rise even further. 


In these circumstances, there- 
fore, the starting of the anti- 
dumping action was all the 
more astonishing. Christmas tree 
decorations have been exported 
to the American market for 
many years and their export has 
never aroused any doubts. Po- 





land is not the only exporter of| single 
this article to the United States} exists 
West German and Japanes| that 

firms are also engaged in this} home 
export, and the Polish share jn} econo 
American imports amounts only} that ; 
to 25-30 per cent. Th 

The anti-dumping measure} calcul 
taken by the U.S. Treasury were} action 
very characteristic. According to} object 
the Anti-Dumping Act of 192) 
there are two ways of deter- 
mining what can be considered 
dumping: either (a) by ascertain- 
ing whether the purchasing pric 
is lower or the sales price of 
the exporter lower or probably 
lower than the foreign market 
value or (b) failing this price 
the constructed value. 

In the case of Polish Christ- 
mas tree decorations this could 
be established by comparing 
their price with the  expori 
prices of the other suppliers: 
West German or Japanese. It 
would be difficult to maintain 
that such prices do not exist. 

In spite of this possibility, 
constructed value was adopted 
as the basis for anti-dumping 
proceedings; this meant evaluat- 
ing the Polish home-market 
price on the basis of full produc- 
tion costs plus certain margin 
and profits plus the cost of 
packing for shipment overseas 
and then comparing it, through 
a fixed rate of exchange, with 
the sales price in the United 
States. 

It is no secret to anybody 
that the Polish system of home 
prices differs considerably from 
the price system of capitalist 
countries and that in Poland no 








single rate of foreign exchange 
exists. It is also a known fact 
that the effectiveness rate of 
home production in the Polish 
economy is quite different from 
that applied in foreign trade. 
The use of such methods of 
calculation in the anti-dumping 
action, which could hardly be 
objective, suggests that the pur- 
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pose of this action was to com- 
pensate for any gains Poland 
might benefit as a result of the 
most-favoured-nation clause. 


In Wirski’s opinion the whole 
business was based on mis- 
understanding. For it would be 
hard to believe that this was a 
conscious action aimed at worsen- 
ing Polish-American relations. 


S. F. 
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NEW INDUSTRIAL REGION 


The main investments to be made in Greater Poland under the 
current Five-Year Plan will be in the mining, power and other 
industries situated in the east of Poznan Voivodship, near Konin 
and Turek. They form the next, decisive stage in the industrial 
development of the region. 


The basis of this development is the large number of key raw 
materials found in the Kujawy-Pomerania belt, such as brown coal, 
sodium and potassium salts, limestone and iron ore. The largest 
deposits are concentrated in an area of 11 thousand square kilo- 
meters, with a population of about 950,000, in the neighbourhood of 
the towns of Konin, Leczyca and Inowroclaw, lying on the bound- 
aries of Poznan, Lédz and Bydgoszcz Voivodships. A general idea 
of the economic structure of the area can be gained from employ- 
ment figures: 72.3 per cent in agriculture, 12.3 per cent in industry 
(the proportion varies in different districts). 


The presence of raw materials, transport facilities and reserves 
of manpower, together with the region’s central position and prox- 
imity to the cities of Warsaw, Lé6dz, Poznan and Bydgoszcz are all 
factors favouring its intensive economic development. 


Analysis of the existing economic, natural and social conditions 
has shown that there are great opportunities for planning an inten- 
sive and comprehensive development of major industries, particularly 
those based on brown coal. The reserves of manpower in the region 
can provide all the workers needed for big industrial establishments, 
while social conditions require the provision of jobs outside agri- 
culture for 110,000 workers by 1975. The fact that several important 
railway lines and waterways from all parts of the country meet in 
this region has added to its attraction as a centre for the production 
of commodities requiring mass transport. 


For some time the Greater Poland Region has been attracting 
considerable investments: a brown-coal mine and power station are 
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under construction at Konin, po- 
tassium and sodium mines open- 
ed at Kltodawa, an iron mine at 
Leczyca and a soda combine at 
Janikow near Inowroclaw. 

The main emphasis in the next 
four years will be on the mining 
and power industries. Two mines 
are already under construction, 
the building of another is to start 
and, together with the two mines 
already in operation, they will, by 
1965, raise the total annual out- 
put of brown coal to 10-11 million 
tons, and by 1968 to 15 million 
tons. It is planned that by 1957, 
25 per cent of the country’s total 








The new industrial region in the centre of the 
country enclosed by Konin, teczyca and Ino- 
wroctaw. 





brown coal output will come from 

this region. Surveys indicate that 

the reserves of coal may be mined at this rate for another 40 years. 
In addition, there are other deposits in the vicinity, which are more 
difficult to mine and so have not been taken into account in cal- 
culating the raw material reserves. 


Careful husbanding of brown coal is essential, since it cannot be 
transported over long distances in its unprocessed state. The extension 
of the power station at Konin will, therefore, be continued and two 
new plants will be built which by 1966 will together account for 
18—20 per cent of the country’s total installed power in industrial 
power stations. It is also planned to build a briquetting plant at 
Konin with an annual capacity of 1 million tons and a plant for 
processing brown coal into generating and activated carbons, the 
shortage of which is acutely felt by Polish industry. The building 
of new plants is to be started; and the first stage of production of 
power-consuming industries, a factory producing abrasive materials 
at Kolo and an aluminium foundry at Konin will start working. 
Building material plants using the latest techniques are also to be 
constructed to make use of the raw materials found in the overlay 
of the coal deposits and the flue dust of the power station. The 
sodium and potassium mines are to be extended and a new plant 
is to be constructed at Klodawa for the manufacture of potassium 
fertilizers and magnesium compounds. By 1965 this plant will 
produce the first Polish 40 per cent potassium salt fertilizers. 

This is just a broad outline of the proposed capital investments 
in the Greater Poland Industrial Region, which does not include 
several smaller investment projects of secondary character. 
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| | FARM PROBLEMS 


The First Secretary of the Central Committee of the Polish 
United Workers’ Party, Wladyslaw Gomulka, at a pre-election meet- 
ing with peasants in Poznan, answered a question from a member 
of an agricultural circle near Kalisz who had asked: “Is there any 
chance that a prosperous agricultural circle which has bought a few 
tractors and combines could be changed into a cooperative farm 
by legislation?” 


“My answer is that if we were able to form cooperative farms 
by legislation there would be nothing simpler than to present 
such a project to the nearest Sejm meeting. But the reshaping of 
the economic structure is a difficult and complex social problem. 
And it is impossible to solve such problems by legislation. 


“This is a problem of understanding, of how to make people 
realize not with words, but in practice that cooperative economy is 
a better form of agricultural economy. Alright, you may say, but 
why is the work better organized on my farm, my production 
higher, my efficiency greater than on this or that cooperative farm 
or even state farm? Doubtless this is true in some cases. It is dif- 
ficult for me here to explain why this is still so. It is true that 
for a long time our state farms showed a low efficiency for which 
their administrative staff is at least partly responsible. There was 
a time when it was considered that office workers should decide 
whether clover, lucerne or potatoes or something else was to be 
sown. This was ridiculous and we can’t have it. In the last few 
years important changes have been introduced. We have released 
30 thousand employees from the administrative staff on the state 
farms who had done nothing to enlarge production but, on the con- 
trary, had caused unnecessary expense. I. think that anyone wh9 
has a job and gets paid ought to do something for it. But these 
clerks just gave orders, wrote memos, and a lot of good that did 
(Applause). 


“The main reason, however, for the low efficiency of the state 
farms lies in the fact that they were started in very neglected areas. 
The best farms, pieces of land and machinery had to be given to 
the settlers, the peasants. The state took the worst because that 
was its duty. We cultivated them. It was hard to find qualified 
personnel. In many cases State Farms were run by people without 
the necessary qualification, however experienced some of them were. 
Some of them were guided by dishonest motives and warped 
views. They thought that the Western Territories was a place for 
easy pickings, that they could jump from flower to flower, from 
one state farm to another. You all know this. And these were 
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where the main difficulties in running the state farms came from. 
And this is why we have had to pay out thousands of million zlotys 
during the past fifteen years. But if we had not spent these mil- 
lions the land would have gone to waste. We had to pay a big 
price for that. Today, the deficit of the state farms is being cancelled 
out on a national scale. If anyone says that the State Farms are 
worse run this is not true. You may be sure that in the next few 
years we will raise them to high standards and that they will be 
healthy, strong, outstanding farms. We need a little more time for 
that. We need alert, devoted workers. I have just received a pledge 
from one state farm in your Voivodship. They have pledged to raise 
their 1961-62 production by 53 per cent as compared with 1960-61. This 
is an enormous task. We have to believe that these are not empty 
words. There are people who understand the country’s needs, who 
love their work and have the heart to do it. We need such people. 





“For our part comrades, we will never, either now or in the 
future pass any law, turning agricultural circles into cooperative 
farms nor shall we start them by means of legislation.” 


NOTES 


Against fragmentization 
of farms 


The fragmentization of in- 
dividual peasant holdings is still 
an urgent problem in Poland. 
Each year about 100 thousand 
new peasant farms come into 
existence. Most of them result 
from splitting up bigger farms 
of 5 to 7 hectares among the 
members of a family into small- 
er ones which cannot possibly 
expand production or make any 
great economic impression. Al- 
ready in 1958 individual hold- 
ings of up to 2 hectares made 
up 31.5 per cent of all individual 
farms in Poland. 

This multiplication of small 
farms has long worried econ- 
omists and agricultural experts. 
Fragmentarization makes the 
introduction of modern, more 


effective systems of cultivation 
difficult, and is already delaying 
mechanization. 

Economists stress that the 
conditions now exist for effec- 
tive action to be taken to check 
fragmentization. Up till now 
the Government was mainly 
occupied with the problems and 
difficulties of the early stage of 
putting through a new agri- 
cultural policy. So the question 
of the right structure of agri- 
culture could not be given its 
due consideration. But now, with 
the agriculturl circles prospering 
and the idea of the State Agri- 
cultural Development Fund and 
the mechanization plan having 
the peasant’s support, the time 
has come to take steps against 
further fragmentization. 

It is also stressed that legisla- 
tion against fragmentization has 
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never been effective if the eco- 
nomic conditions were unfavour- 
able. We can say that today, for 
the very first time in the history 
of modern Polish agriculture, 
the right conditions exist. 

The population increase in the 
countryside has been considerably 
checked by opening the door for a 
migration of surplus population to 
the towns. Incomes in the coun- 
try have also grown, so that 
with proper organization and 
state assistance farms can meet 
the burden of family claims in 
cash. The system of parcellation 
now draws its main strength 
from custom and the law of in- 
heritance. Custom can be coun- 
tered by means of legislation; 
but, what is even more im- 
portant, the problem of family 
claims and finding work for 
legatees outside agriculture, 
should be solved. The only legis- 
lative step in this direction so 
far has been the Law of the 
Civil Chamber of the Supreme 
Court of March, 1960 which 
forbade division of farms below 
a fixed area (3 to 8 hectares, 
depending on the region). This 
bill enforced for the first time 
the old demand for a ban on 
land division if it resulted in 


FOREIGN TRADE 


During the visit to Roumania 
of a Polish official delegation 
led by Wladyslaw Gomulka in 
May 1958, a declaration was 


signed which ushered in a new 
stage 


in economic cooperation 





a number of unproductive farms. 
But the Supreme Court Law is 
only a_ provisional measure 
which leaves many of the prob- 
lems unsolved. Meanwhile, we 
are waiting for a reform of the 
law of inheritance which would 
limit fragmentization. Such a 
law would find the support of 
many peasants. 


Fishing Research 


The research ship Birkut, of 
the Maritime Institute of Fish- 
ing, has sailed for the first Pol- 
ish scientific expedition to Afri- 
can waters. The expedition has 
a busy programme. Above all 
it intends to investigate the fish- 
ing grounds along the Guinea 
coast, on the southern part of 
the “African Shelf”. These wa- 
ters where marine life is pro- 
fuse, have until now only been 
fitfully investigated by French 
research workers, and nothing 
has been written about them. 
They will be of great practical 
importance to the scheme under 
which a Polish fleet is to fish 
in African waters. The nucleus 
of the fishing fleet of the Polish- 
Guinea Sea-Fishing Association 
is now in Konakry. 


between the two countries. A 
Mixed Commission was appoint- 
ed which drafted a trade agree- 
ment for 1959-65. During the 
three years since then there has 
been a sharp rise in the amount, 
and a considerable change in 
the structure, of the goods turn- 
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over. In 1958 its value came to 
103.6 million zlotys, in 1959 to 
154.9 million zlotys and in 1960 
to 174.9 million zlotys. This in- 
crease is to be primarily ascrib- 
ed to greater mutual trade in 
machinery and equipment, a rise 
in Polish exports of durable 
consumer goods and imports of 
Roumanian agricultural products 
and foodstuffs. The main com- 
modities imported from Rouma- 
nia are still fuel, raw materials 
and materials for production, 
including petroleum products 
(second place after the U.S.S.R.), 
cement, railway sleepers, glass, 
which are exchanged for found- 
ry products, coke and a number 
of chemicals. 

The long-term agreement for 
1961-65 concluded last year, has 
lent itself to the present trend 
of specialization in production 
and made allowances for the 
extra duties which this imposes 
on foreign trade enterprises. One 
result is an exchange of orders 
between the Polish shipbuilding 
industry and Roumanian pro- 
ducers of boring equipment. A 
similar situation can be found 
in the electrical and engineering 
industries where specialization 
has led to a division of functions 
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in the manufacture of electric 
motors and in the engineering 
industry for instance. After the 
visit of the Roumanian Party 
and Government delegation to 
Poland, a statement issued on 
May, declared in part: 

“Both parties are of the 
opinion that an increase in trade 
will be furthered by greater 
specialization and cooperation in 
industry. This in turn requires 
a more comprehensive exchange 
of information on production and 
investment plans as well as on 
research and design in various 
branches of the _ engineering, 
chemical and metallurgical in- 
dustries. 

“The economic development 
of both countries has created 
new opportunities for specializa- 
tion in production and increased 
economic cooperation. The shap- 
ing of the course of this co- 
operation for the period up to 
1980 will be of fundamental 
importance in making full use 
of our opportunities and in 
making the necessary technical 
and organizational preparations. 

“All the efforts of the Polish- 
Roumanian Commission for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation should be 
bent in this direction.” 
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For the past four years _ sociologists, She 
mainly from centres belonging to the Pol- 1950/5 
ish Academy of Sciences and to the Sociol- | *”°./” 
ogy Departments of the universities at| ™ 8 : 
Warsaw, Lodz, and Cracow, etc., have been woaist 
conducting research on mass culture in Po- igh 


land. The Centre for Research into Public , 
Opinion attached to the Polish Radio and} ™@" 


the Sociological Section of the Press Re- ehool, 
search Centre at Cracow are two of the gather 
most active in this field. : oe 

The growth of interest in mass media sient 
shown by sociologists in recent years is ily, ar 
readily understood in view of the enormous} ,, ¢p, 
growth in the popularity of radio, cinema, | oappyi; 
and television, as well as the considerable} , +, 
increase in the editions of books and pe functic 
riodicals. hidden 


The question of mass media of com-} is con 
munication is one that concerns not only 

P * ‘ The 
sociologists, psychologists, and educators, 


; on th< 
but also those government agencies respon-| ). “th 
sible for planning and carrying out a policy wife 
aimed at popularizing the best cultural émotic 
achievements. emotic 


The issues of mass culture can be exaM- | taken 
ined under four groupings: (a) organization | other. 
of the production of cultural goods, (b) | highes 
content analysis, (c) the structure of con-| based 
sumer groups, (d) the social function of | @ as 
the propagated values, patterns and social | desire; 
norms. type o 

The first problem is still virtually un-} of ott 
touched. However, research is well ad-| from « 
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vanced on a qualitative analysis of the 
contents of the mass media, especially the 
press. One of the most interesting investiga- 
tions on this topic was done by Antonina 
Kloskowska, who studied the typical family 
model propagated by the woman’s paper 
Przyjacidtka. (Your Friend). It has been 
reckoned that in 1950-1957 this magazine 
was read by every third person over the 
age of 15. Kloskowska analyzed the stories 
and the “advice column” in all the numbers 
for 1950/51 and 1956/57. 


She found that the family model in 
1950/51 was radically different from that 
in 1956/57. In the first the typical family 
consists of “a mother out at work with the 
children in creches and kindergartens, and 
the members of the family eating their 
main meal separately, either at work or at 
school, without any opportunity for 
gathering as a family even at mealtimes. 
In Parsons’ terminology, the family model 
depicted in Przyjacidtka stressed only the 
adaptive-instrumental functions of the fam- 
ily, and assumed an identical engagement 
on the part of husband and wife in the 
carrying out of these functions. In such 
a family model the expressive-integrating 
functions of the family are almost always 
hidden — as far as a present-day family 
is concerned, at any rate.” 


The family model presented in 1956/57, 
on the other hand, places the main stress 
on “the relationship between husband and 
wife, parents and children, i.e, persons 
emotionally involved with each other. The 
emotional aspect of family relations is 
taken into account more often than any 
other. Love is regarded as one of the 
highest values in human life, and marriage 

on reciprocity of feeling is present- 
ed as the fulfilment of man’s deepest 
desires. The new family model is a special 
type of social institution that is independent 
of other kinship ties and relatively free 
from external control by society, an institu- 
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MICE WHICH ATE A KING 


There is an ancient Pol- 
ish legend which tells how 
King Popiel, the ruler of 
Kruszwica, was eaten by 
mice. Archaeological ex- 
cavations have revealed 
that this legend has a grain 
of truth, and that in the 
ninth century a plague of 
mice viited the area. In 
the 9th century layer 
traces of this plague have 
been found including im- 
prints of skeletons of mice 
on the remains of wooden 
buildings. It is possible 
that these are part of the 


Mouse Tower in which 
Popiel is said to have 
perished. 
VENICE TEN 


CENTURIES AGO 


In March a group of 
Polish historians and ar- 
chaeologists left for Ven- 
ice. Professor Aleksander 
Gieysztor has described in 
Zycie Warszawy the pur- 
pose of this visit: 


“Our colleagues were 
invited by Professor Gian 
Pietro Bognetti of Milan 
University, who is director 
of the Venetian Institute 
of Social History and of 
the History of Culture, to 
carry on archaeological 
research into the early 
Medieval history of Ven- 
ice. 
“He had asked for our 
cooperation back in 1960. 
Italian archaeologists have 
done a lot of good work 
on Greek and Roman 
times, but Medieval ar- 
chaeology is less well 
developed in Italy; here 
their problems are not un- 
like ours. Venice grew up 
on islets which emerged 
from the sea, rather like 


our Hel Peninsula, by the 
piling up of sand washed 
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from the south by sea 
currents. The first settle- 
ments there date from the 
5th and 6th centuries. 
Some of these islands still 
survive under their old 
names. 


“One of the first of 
them to be inhabited was 
Torcello, which is men- 
tioned in written sources 
as early as the middle of 
the 7th century. It has a 
8th century rotunda, and 
early 11th century basilica, 
and the remnants of a 
baptistery, probably dating 
from the 10th century. 


“The sponsors of the 
excavations are interested 
in the development of the 
city before the tenth cen- 
tury, by which time it 
already was a great trad- 
ing centre”. 


PRESS, RADIO AND TV 
IN FIGURES 


At present there are 
50 daily papers in Poland 
with a circulation of more 
than 5.6 million copies, 
121 weeklies with 8.5 mil- 
lion copies, and 52 fort- 
nightlies, 257 monthlies and 
241 other periodicals with 
a circulation of 7.5 mil- 
lion copies; in all there 
are 721 titles with a cir- 
culation of over 21.5 mil- 
lion copies. 


The number of radio 
subscribers has risen to 
somewhere near the 6 mil- 
lion mark. 


TV has at its disposal 
8 broadcasting and 15 re- 
lay stations, bringing al- 
most half of the country 
within its network. In the 
first quarter of this year 
there were nearly half a 
million registered TV li- 


cence holders. 





tion which satisfies emotional needs and 
fulfils the function of socialization.” 

Ktoskowska’s work is notable not only 
for its interesting and thorough analysis, 
but also for its solid methodological con- 
ception. 

The greatest advance has been made in 
the research on the various groups of the 
reading, radio, television, and film public. 
In 1959 a nation-wide survey on readership 
of the daily press and periodicals was con- 


ducted by the Centre for Research into 
Public Opinion attached to the Polish 
Radio which polled a_ representative 


sample of 1,799 subjects from every walk 
of life and district. It was _ established 
that the press and cinema has the largest 
number of consumers in the medium-sized 
towns (from twenty to a hundred thousand 
inhabitants). 

Answers to the question which was the 
most popular source of home news — the 
press or radio — showed a preference for 
the radio. There was correlation here to the 
level of education — among white-collar 
workers only 24.1 per cent preferred their 
news from the radio, whereas among 
skilled manual workers this figure was 
27.7 per cent and among unskilled manual 
workers 28.6 per cent. Figures for Warsaw 
indicate that newspapers, radio, film and 
books are supplementary, rather than com- 
petitive. 

Taking the country as a whole, radio i 
the most important means of mass com- 
munication, followed by films, books and 
papers. It is particularly interesting that 
mass culture in Poland is rather a matter 
of words and pictures (radio and _ films) 
than of print (books and papers); this picture 
is true even though television is still in its 
comparative infancy. 

It is very difficult to predict whether 
the press will lose its readers as television 
spreads. Research carried out in Warsaw 
would seem to indicate the opposite: (I) 
the number of press readers among tele 
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viewers is greater than among those who 
do not watch television, (2) there are more 
pook readers among the former’ than 
among the latter. 

This poll also brings out the interesting 
fact that press readership and cinema 
attendance among skilled manual workers 
is almost as great as among white-collar 
workers. On the other hand the difference 
in this respect between skilled and un- 
skilled manual workers is greater than be- 
tween the skilled workers and the white- 
collar workers, a clear sign of cultural 
advance among the former. 


Research on reading in the textile centre 
of Lédz has shown that every tenth 
worker does not read books, newspapers, 
or periodicals at all; among the unskilled 
workers, who represent 25.7 per cent of 
the total, nearly every fifth one does not 
read at all — 15.6 per cent of the men. 
and 21.9 per cent of the women. 

To put this picture into proper per- 
spective one should add, however, that 
despite the decrease in population as a re- 
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WESTERN TERRITORIES 
STAMPS 


A series of six pairs 
of stamps devoted to the 
Western Territories is now 
in preparation. The first 
three pairs will be put into 
circulation on July 21 and 
the second three at the 
end of the year. 

Two stamps of the same 
value will show topics 
from particular regions of 
the Territories. They will 
be printed side by side on 
the sheets together with 
a coupon, such as may be 
seen in the reproduction 
of the designs for the 
Opole stamps. The stamp 
with the vertical picture 
will depict a scene from 
the history of the region, 
while the horizontal one 
will show o contemporary 
topic. There will be an 
explanatory caption on the 
accompanying coupon. 
Each sheet will contain 28 
such sets i.e., 2 stamps plus 
coupon. 
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The face value of the 
stamps will be: those deal- 
ing with Opole — 40 gro- 
szy, Wroclaw — 60 gro- 
szy and Szczecin — 2.50 
zlotys. They will measure 
25.5 X43 mm and 43 X 26 
mm., and the coupon will 
be 43 X17 mm in size. 

The scenes depicted will 
be: 

40 groszy — the ith cen- 
tury seal of Opole. 

— the “Odra’”’ cement works 
at Opole. 


60 groszy — the tombstone 
of Henry IV (late 13th 
century) from Holy 
Cross Church in Wroc- 
law (at present in the 
Wroclaw Museum). 

— new blocks of flats in 
Wroclaw. 

2.50 zlotys — the seal of 
Duke Barnim (Pomera- 
nia, 13th century), the 


great grandson of Miesz- 
ko the Old. 

— the “Ewa” wharf in the 
port of Szczecin. 


The 





sult of the war, the percentage of working 
class members of lending libraries in Lédi 
has risen from 5 per cent before the war 
to 30 per cent now. Magazine readership 
has gone up by 26 per cent, and newspaper 
readership by 56 per cent. 

Data collected for the whole country by 
the Polish Radio Centre in 1959 show that 
in towns of 20,000 to 100,000 inhabitants, 
78.0 per cent of manual workers were 
bookreaders (compared with 93.0 per cent 
of white-collar workers); in towns with 
over 100,000 inhabitants the figures were 
76.0 per cent and 94.0 per cent respectively. 
The figures for cinema showed that in the 
small towns 87.0 per cent of manual 
workers (and 94.0 per cent of white-collar 
workers) went to the cinema, compared 
with 84.5 per cent and 91.5 per cent re 
spectively in the large towns). In both small 
and big towns, 95.0 per cent of manual 
workers and 98.0 per cent of white-collar 
workers listen to the radio. 

Several weeklies, such as Przyjacidlka, 
Przekr6éj (Cross-Section) and Dookola Swia- 
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ta (Round the World), are immensely popu- 
lar among the intelligentsia, workers, and 
teenagers alike, which obviously shows 
a levelling out of tastes. 

Finally, there is the research into the 
social effects of mass culture. This has 
only just begun, and only fragmentary 
findings have been published. However, 
two research projects deserve attention. 
The first concerns the radio’s propaganda 
function among the working class. It was 
found, for example, that in recent years the 
workers in Cracow have been listening less 
frequently to foreign broadcasts. The other 
project dealt with the reception and social 
function of radio programmes and books 
among Warsaw school children, for example, 
the role of books in arousing vocational 
interests, or their potentialities for awaken- 
ing feelings of pity and commiseration, etc. 

The results of research on mass com- 
munication in Poland are to be mainly 
found in the following periodicals: the 
quarterlies Przeglad Socjologiczny (Socio- 
logical Review), Kultura i Spoleczenstwo 
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longest and most up-to- 
date wharf in the port, 
2 million of the 40 and 60 
groszy stamps are to be 
issued and 1 million of 
those for 2.50 zlotys. 


ALBUMIN —- FOR BLOOD 


The amount of blood 
provided by donors does 
not cover the needs of 
medicine, but there have 
recently been successful 
attempts at finding substi- 
tutes, to which Polish 
scientists have contributed. 
The first success was 
dextran. This is now pro- 


duced in Poland in large 
quantities by a Polish 
method. 

Last December, after 


five years of research a 
group of scientists from 
the Biochemical Depart- 
ment of the Haematologic- 
al Institute in Warsaw, 
under the direction of Do- 
cent Kazimierz Zakrzew- 
ski, one of the research 
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workers 
Polish dextran, has suc- 
ceeded in finding a second 
substitute. It is called 
albumin after one of the 
two main proteins contain- 
ed in blood plasma and 
it is the basic component 
of the new product. It 
is superior to dextran 
since it contains active 
protein which keeps it in 
circulation in the blood 
stream. 

The mass production of 
albumin will start soon. 


responsible for 


CHRISTIAN STATUES 
IN NUBIA 


Recent excavations by 
Polish archaeologists at 
Faras in Nubia have re- 
sulted in the important 
discovery of the oldest 
Christian remains in Nu- 
bia, dating from the late 
sixth and early seventh cen- 
turies. These are two chap- 
els with well-preserved 
frescoes, memorial tablets 
to four bishops (dated 
606 and 662, a hun- 
dred years earlier than 
the oldest Christian in- 
scriptions previously dis- 
covered) and part of a 
6th century monastery 
wall, The wall is built 
from stone blocks taken 
from the temple of 
Thutmose III (15th century 
B.C.). 


URANIUM FROM 
POLISH ORES 


Several years ago work- 
ers at the Institute of 
Atomic Research started 
to study ways of extract- 
ing uranium from Polish 
ores. 

“It was laborious work’’, 
Says the leader of the 
group (awarded a State 
Prize), Docent Tadeusz 


Adamski, Director of the 





(Culture and Society), Studia Socjologiczno- 
Polityczne (Socio-Political Studies), Studia 
Socjologiczne (Sociological Studies), and the 
weeklies Nowa Kultura and Polityka. 


Ryszard Dyoniziak 


COMEDY OF ERRORS? 


This spring we have been shown two 
new Polish film comedies, a rare and, 
paradoxically enough, serious event. In 
recent years, for some unknown reason, it 
has been harder to see a comedy than the 
most ambitious of dramas. 

Szcezesciarz Antoni (Lucky Antoni), the 
first full length film to be produced by 
Wiodzimierz Haupe and Halina Bielicka, 
who have made a name in cartoon films 
(including The Changing of the Guard, 
which was a big success at Cannes in 1959), 
is based on a promising idea. The new 
owners of a suburban house find an old 
abandoned German tank in their back 
garden; it is covered with earth, overgrown 
with grass and almost unrecognizable. Un- 
fortunately getting it out of the garden 
proves impossible; lack of precedents, 
bureaucratic shoulder-shrugging and_ total 
indifference on the part of scrap dealers 
leave the young couple to face the rusty 
monster alone. Finally, when the hero in 
a fit of despair takes an axe to the tank 
it unexpectedly comes alive and begins to 
move. With the panic-stricken owner at the 
wheel it rolls triumphantly through the 
city — causing only a minor sensation — 
and returns to the same spot from which 
it started. There is nothing left for the 
heroes but to adopt it and turn it into 
a sort of domestic pet. 

Maz swojej zony (His Wife’s Husband), 
the other comedy, is the first film from 
a graduate of the Lddz Film School, Sta- 
nislaw Bareja; it is an adaptation of a popu- 
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lar play about the plight of a composer 
who has the misfortune to marry an idolized 
sports champion. The bullying of the young 
couple by the coach and his hangers-on, 
the contempt shown the puny intellectual 
by the brawny athletes, the frustrations of 
a man, outstanding in his own field, con- 
demned to being merely his wife’s hus- 
band — these are the ingredients of this 
comedy. 

Neither of these films is particularly 
remarkable, the direction is often clumsy 
and they are not marked by that precision 
(or, as it is sometimes called, mathematics) 
in their comic effects which we have come 
to expect. But both have another value 
which I think was responsible for their 
box-office success — they show a great 
deal of warmth and affection for their 
characters; they also contain a measure of 
satire on present-day life and have taken 
to extremes the sort of everyday situation 
that everyone comes across without noticing 
its underlying absurdity. Finally, both films 
are an interesting phenomenon in_ the 
present condition of Polish film comedy. 

_ To be more specific, as I pointed out at 
the beginning, comedies are rare. There are 
several reasons for this. In the first place 
humour both in the novel and in the theatre 
is in the doldrums, something of a paradox 
in a country which has a reputation for 
possessing an outstanding sense of humour; 
it has even been said, somewhat malicious- 
ly, that while other nations find their ful- 
filment in work, saving, family life, etc., 
the Poles find theirs in inventing and telling 
jokes. Almost none of this, however, has 
been echoed in literature. In the second 
place, the present system of film production 
has placed the initiative and complete 
responsibility for each film on the director 
and not on the producer. And directors are 
usually more interested in artistic success 
than in the box-office. This has its good 
side, but it is also partly responsible for 
a situation in which pure entertainment, 
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Department of Chemical 
Technology of the _ Insti- 
tute of Atomic Research, 
“we had twelve scientists 
and technicians working 
on it for three years. 

“We obtained the first 
Polish uranium in _ 1957; 
it was a small piece 
weighing about aé_ kilo- 
gram. We later improved 
our methods, finding some 
original solutions to our 
problems. Today we are 
able to produce pure ura- 
nium from Polish ore 
cheaply. 

“Polish ores are poor 
in content and we had to 
search for an economic 
method of extracting the 
metal. This we have now 
done. It is worth adding 
that the production of 
uranium also yields many 
by-products, such as alu- 
minium chloride used in 
the production of synthet- 
ic rubber, dyestuffs and 
in the petrochemical in- 
dustry, and silicon tetro- 
chloride, a primary material 
in the production of 
engines.”’ 


FOREIGN BOOKS 
EXHIBITIONS 


An exhibition of over 
500 publications of Presses 
Universitaires de France 
was held in Warsaw in 
the spring. From the first 
it drew large crowds, and 
a great many orders were 
taken. This was an ex- 
change exhibition for Pol- 
ish Scientific Publishers’ 
display in Paris in Octo- 
ber 1960. 

A second exhibition of 
250 publications of the 
New York Interscience 
Publishers was also shown 
in Warsaw. It included the 
latest English language 
publications on technology, 
biology, mathematics and 


agriculture. 
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Costumes for Dirrenmatt’s ‘The 
Angel Came Down to Babylon" 
designed by Ewa Malczew- 
ska-Starowiejska. 


above all the comedy, is relegated to the 
background. 

Whatever the reason, however, there 
have been only few attempts in this 
direction in the last few years, almost none 
of them successful. The first comedies to 
appear, after a break of several years, were 
a series of films by Jan Rybkowski, about 
a dim-witted Warsaw civil servant, Mr Ana- 
tol, who got himself mixed up in adventures 
of a criminal nature (he was well-played 
by Tadeusz Fijewski). While the first of 
these Kapelusz Pana Anatola (Mr Anatol’s 
Hat) was a fairly likeable and competent 
effort, the later ones seemed to discomfit 
both Anatol himself and the comedy 
formula of these films. This was anyway 
a wholly outworn formula — an attempt at 
purely mechanical comedy, and, to make 
matters worse, the machinery badly needed 
oiling. With each film increasing havoc was 
wrought with elementary probability, the 
logic of events, and worst of all the charac- 
ter of the hero. In the end both the authors 
and the public got tired of the whole 
business; Anatol had ceased to be funny — 
he had become artificial, unreal and a bore. 

As a contrast came a totally different 
film — Tadeusz Chmielewski’s Eve Wants 
to Sleep, with Barbara Kwiatkowska (now 
filming in Italy as Barbara Lass). This 
was a far more interesting venture. It 
might be considered an attempt to get 
round the weaknesses of farce by using its 
own conventions but reducing them to 
absurdity. With its jumble of comedy 
styles — Clair, Pabst, Keystone Cops — 
this film, where everything is so to speak 
italicized, did much more to refresh film 
comedy than various other efforts at origi- 
nality. The atmosphere of high spirits asso- 
ciated with comic improvization, pure non- 
sense and skilful satire is maintained right 
to the end, turning it into a real concert of 
unrestrained imag‘nation. 

But once again the law of diminishing 
returns set in. After the considerable 
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success Of Eve Wants to Sleep, first its 
director and then his associate, Andrzej 
Czekalski, tried to repeat the mixture as 
before. The first of these efforts was Walet 
pikowy (Jack of Spades), a_ turn-of-the- 
century comedy thriller with one or two 
funny ideas; the second was Ostroznie, Yeti 
(Beware of the Yeti), a farce about the con- 
sequences of a Yeti’s appearance in War- 
saw. This last film, in particular, came as 
a danger signal. What had been improvized 
and spontaneous in Eve here gave the 
impression of having been put together 
with a great deal of plodding labour. It 
was much more like a five-finger exercise 
on the theme of Eve, an exercise with its 
full share of flat notes. This was probably 
to be expected; the original was almost 
certainly a typical one-shot film; its strength 
lay not in the formula behind it, but in the 
boyish enthusiasm with which it was 
brought to life. And it is this that is now 
missing. 

So after the failures of the traditional 
comedies of the Anatol type and the non- 
traditional ones of the Eve type, the Polish 
film found itself back where it started. And 
at that moment, in the spring, appeared 
the two comedies mentioned at the begin- 
ning. They deal with ordinary, well-known 
matters of everyday existence. Perhaps, 
after all it is this simple approach to life 
that holds the greatest possibilities. 


Bolestaw Michatek 


FOUR HILARIOUS DAYS 


The show was as handsome and amus- 
ing as the young people who put it on. It 
had the contagious zest of youth. I was 
oly a guest at the Students’ Cultural 
Festival (held in Gdansk between May 6-9). 
But such was its appeal that when, over- 
mthusiastically applauding one of the per- 
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POLISH FESTIVAL IN PARIS 


From 10-24 April ‘Days 
of Polish Culture’ were 
held in Paris. To mark 
the festival, an exhibition 
showing the development 
of the Polish theatre was 
opened in the foyer of the 
Theatre de Nations. 

At the Sorbonne there 
was another’ exhibition 
entitled “The Beginnings 
of the Polish State’, and 
a third, “Reconstruction 
and Architecture” in the 
rooms of the Federation 
de Batiment. A _ piano 
recital was given in the 
Gavea Hall by Professor 
Jan Ekier. 


There were also lec- 
tures on archaeology 
(Prof. Witold Hensel); 


medicine and medical stu- 
dies in Poland (Prof. Ksa- 
wery Rowinski); the be- 
ginnings of the Polish 
State (Prof. Gerard Labu- 
da); the Western Territories 
(Prof. Wtadystaw Markie- 
wicz); architecture (Prof. 
Jan Zachwatowicz), the 
conservation of nature 
(Prof. Walery Goetel); 
mining (Prof. Jerzy Litwi- 
niszyn); the psychological 
and educational sources of 
the reform of Polish 
schools (Prof. Tadeusz To- 
maszewski); current eco- 
nomic problems in Poland 
(Prof. Czestaw Bobrowski). 
Mr Roman Szydiowski 
gave a lecture on the Pol- 
ish theatre. 

Four Polish film direc- 
tors, Aleksander Ford, 
Jerzy Kawalerowicz, An- 
drzej Munk and Andrzej 
Wajda, attended a show- 
ing of Polish films, in- 
cluding Night Train, Bad 
Luck, Farewells, Small 


Dramas and Innocent Sor- 
cerers. 

Part of the programme 
was repeated in Lyons. 





formances, I missed the last train home 
and found I did not care, I realized sud- 
denly that the laws of nature to which we 
increasingly fall victim as we grow older 
had been suspended for this particular 
occasion: fatigue, surfeit, the worry that 
you should be doing something else, gave 
way to youthful, indefatigable high spirits, 

These young boys and girls were there 
for their own pleasure, and they were not 
bothered with the favours of the adult 
members of their audience; but they swept 
if off its feet scoring the sort of triumph 
that seldom comes to experienced profes- 
sional actors. For four days this colourful 
show gripped the Three Towns of Gdarisk- 
Gdynia-Sopot. 

It acknowledged no sacred cows: the 
dignified jurors were irreverently addressed 
from the stage in the 2nd person singular, 
and the Commander of the Navy was 
affectionately referred to by his nickname. 
It insulted its audiences, provoked them 
and in general behaved outrageously. There 
has been hardly a cultural event which it 
considered above travesty, but it also made 
zestful parody of itself. 

These young boys and girls, breathing 
the airs of various cultures, were in- 
terested in the world at large. The “To-Tu” 
(It’s Here) Company sang English, French 
and Russian songs with an amazing mastery 
of accent, though not without deliberately 
exaggerating some of the stylistic man- 
nerisms. But beneath the parody and the 
burlesque lay a genuine interest in the 
songs of other countries and a real desire 
to study and absorb their idioms. 


This was a happy, amusing, witty, some- 
times cruelly witty, festival. If it sometimes 
went too far, no one was offended. Its un- 
inhibited talent, spontaneity and freshness 
made up for an occasional lack of profes- 
sional expertise. The decor and costumes 
were both inventive and tasteful. There 
was a script, but the actors often departed 
from it: interjections from the audience 
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were bounced back with lightning speed, 
and the actors were only too willing to 
swap ad-libs. 

There were ambitious shots at complex 
subjects, and if some of them misfired, 
there were moments when I was fascinated 
by the freshness and ingenuity of associa- 
tion, and the “modernity” which for me 
was much more interesting than anything 
which can be found on the “official” literary 
market. 

But above all they sang, danced, played 
and moved with the verve and grace of 
youth. There was no preaching, no stuffy 
parochialism, and no lectures on philosophy. 
The Festival was just itself: unspoiled, 
youthful entertainment. 


I could not get round to seeing all the 
performances. But the newspapers and 
handouts told me that well over a 100 stu- 
dents’ companies from all over Poland 
(1,300 persons) succeeded in passing the final 
eliminations. I saw the performances of 
only a few, wedded in principle to the 
revue. The revue genre (Gdansk “To-Tu”, 
Wroclaw “Kalamburek”, the Warsaw STS, 
Cracow “Klara”, Szczecin “Kompleks-13”, 
etc.) is probably the most representative of 
the students’ theatrical movement, and it 
certainly is the most attractive and lively. 
But there were also “serious” productions 
(a L6dz company put on The Shoemakers 
by Witkiewicz, while Borchert’s By the 
Door was staged by a Cracow group), 
poetry recitals (Brecht, Jesenin, Negro folk 
poetry, Polish contemporary poetry by 
Rézewicz and Wirpsza), choirs, jazz-bands 
and folk singers and dancers (a group from 
the Tatra Mountains). The rich programme 
included nocturnal jam-sessions, competi- 
tions for singers, a ballroom dancing tour- 
nament, exhibitions of art and photography, 
literary soirées, a symposium on poetry, 
discussions and book fairs. 

Among the journalists, writers and so- 
ciologists, who were invited to the Festival, 
the point of the event was discussed; they 
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PROF. WINIARSKI 
TO HEAD THE HAGUE COURT 


At a meeting of the 
judges of the International 
Court of Justice at The 
Hague, held on 5 April, 
the distinguished Polish 
international lawyer, Pro- 
fessor Bohdan Winiarski, 
was elected Chairman of 
the Court. 


ANNIVERSARY 
OF JEWISH ACTOR 


The State Jewish Theatre 
in Warsaw recently cel- 
ebrated the 74th birthday 
of the ‘grand old man’ of 
the Jewish theatre, Abra- 
ham Morewski, together 
with the 55th anniversary 
of his work on the stage. 
The actor performed parts 
of the role of Rabbi Akiba 
from the Jewish classic 
Uriel Akosta. 

From 1919 to 1939 Abra- 
ham Morewski worked 
uninterruptedly on the 
Jewish stage and from 1955 
he has been a member 


of the State Jewish 
Theatre. 
CENTRAL LIBRARY 
OF MUSIC SCORES 
This institution, in 


Warsaw, now has a collec- 
tion of 20,797 works, valued 
at over 14 million zlotys. 
Yearly additions are made 
to a value of about 
1 million zlotys. Borrowers 
in this country are mainly 
opera companies and 
orchestras. An _ increasing 
number of scores are now 
lent abroad. Most in 


demand are Lutosltawski’s 
Muzyka zatobna (Musique 
Funébre) and Mata Suita 
(Minor Suite) and Baird’s 
“ztery eseje (Four Essays). 
The library also imports 
musical scores, 
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POLISH GEOGRAPHICAL 
ATLAS 


The Large Geographical 
Atlas being prepared by 
PWN (Polish Scientific 
Publishers) is to be one of 
the most up-to-date works 
of this kind, since annual 
additions to it will be 
possible. Interest is not 
confined to Poland and 
talks have started for its 
purchase by British, French 
and Italian firms. 


COURSE IN CULTURE 
AND EDUCATION 


The first Course in 
Culture and Education for 
employees of the People’s 
Councils, Trade Unions, 
libraries, Community Cen- 
tres and schools of art, 
has been opened in Kato- 
wice. 

The two-year syllabus 
includes cultural and 
education policy, popular- 
ization of books, press, art 
and science, and problems 
of the theatre and cinema 
in Poland and elsewhere. 
The course will consist of 
lectures, seminars, film 
shows and home reading. 


KNIGHTS OF THE CROSS 
ABROAD 


Knights of the Cross, a 
historical film about the 
Polish victory at Grunwald 
in 1410, has already been 
sold to England, Belgium, 
Bulgaria, Burma, China, 
Czechoslovakia, Finland, 
France, Holland, Canada, 
Jugoslavia, G.D.R., Rouma- 
nia, Switzerland, Italy, 
Hungary, U.S.S.R., South 
and Central America. 





even delved into the more general prin- 
ciples of the students’ amateur movement, 
Some vigorously attacked those of the 
Festival’s regulations which provide for 
competitions, awards and a_ professional 
jury. Yes, it was fun. Yes, it was a con- 
frontation of ideas. But what were the 
implications? Should these young and tal- 
ented people become professionals? Should 
they have dangled in front of them the 
unhealthy, dangerous and disastrous prom- 
ise of an artistic career? Of course not. 
Let them amuse themselves and others as 
best they can. Let it be a memorable 
episode in their life, and later let them 
make room (unless they are unusually gifted) 
for their successors. Their imaginations and 
sensibilities fashioned in the students’ thea- 
tres, let them simply live as ordinary 
people with a love of art; let them take 
the lead in the cultural life of the people 
among whom they are going to live. We 
should not make too much of the fear that 
a hankering after the illusory rewards of 
an artistic career may be dangerously 
aroused. In inviting a professional jury, 
whose verdict they could trust, the organ- 
izers of the students’ amateur movement 
simply sought to find a respectable social 
body which would endorse the significance 
of their achievements and raise _ the 
Festivals’ status. There is no harm in this. 
The jurors themselves seemed to harbour 
doubts similar to those we have discussed 
earlier. It was probably for this reason that 
they decided not to discriminate by giving 
first, second or third prizes. Instead there 
were numerous and attractive awards. In 
this way the jury matched the spirit of 
the Festival over which they presided not 
without clearly noticeable relish. 


Wiktor Woroszylski 
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CITIZENS 
OF THE FUTURE 


Wychowanie dla przysztosci [Edu- 
cation for the Future]. By Bog- 
dan Suchodolski. PWN. Warsza- 
wa 1960. 433 pp. 


The relationship between edu- 
cation and economic life is similar 
in various states irrespective of 
their political systems. This rela- 
tionship is a commensurable one. 
It is fixed by deciding how many, 
and what type of specialists are 
needed in a modern industrial 
country. The requirements of mod- 
ern technical civilization have led, 
in Poland, to a proposal for a 
reform in education, the building 
of more schools the lengthening 
of studies, the expansion of teach- 
ing facilities in science and tech- 
nological subjects and a_ closer 
linking between school instruction 
and practical work at the factory 
bench. 


In the socialist countries these 
tational, universally recognized re- 
quirements are accompanied by 
specific problems, the outcome of 
the antithetic ways of solving the 
central problems of education. 


Education for the Future deals 
with all these postulates forced 
upon the education system by con- 
temporary civilization, and, at the 
same time, with the ideological 
Principles of a socialist education. 
Suchodolski, a well known educa- 
tionalist and a historian of science 
and culture, has presented in a 
long historical perspective the re- 
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lationship between education, on 
the one hand, and social develop- 
ment and the ideological struggle, 
on the other. 


In this review we shall limit 
ourselves to those chapters which 
discuss the principles of modern 
education and its tasks in the 
development of personality. The 
emphasis will be on those prob- 
lems which in social and educa- 
tional doctrine have aroused most 
controversy. These primarily in- 
volve the conflict between man 
and civilization and the means of 
overcoming them in a_ socialist 
system. Then come the problems 
of the growth of responsibility and 
coordination in the modern world. 
The schooling and the character- 
training of youth provide one of 
the means for overcoming these 
conflicts. But of course they are 
closely related to the socio-political 
system, and their solution depends 
upon the solution of the central 
organizational problems of the 
age. 


2. 


In the course of the ideological 
and educational discussion of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
there often runs a strand of op- 
position between the development 
of the objective activities of man 
and the development of civiliza- 
tion, on the one hand, and the 
development of man himself and 
of his morality and happiness, on 
the other. The defence of the 


rights of man has often taken on 
a conservative character, 
itself with moods 


allying 
of pessimism, 
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and frequently with downright 
despair. 

On the other hand, the defence 
of civilization has often turned 
against the demands of man, and 
taken on an _ increasingly anti- 
humanist character, with slogans 
about man’s ability to adapt him- 
self to any conditions being freely 
circulated. This psychology of ad- 
aptation, which is strongly en- 
trenched today, particularly in the 
U.S.A., is grounded in the assump- 
tion that the source of disturbing 
symptoms of evil in the modern 
world is to be sought rather in 
the subjective domain — in man’s 
non-adaptation than in the objec- 
tive structure. 

Suchodolski is of the opinion 
that upholders of such views on the 
source of the “man — civilization” 
conflict are wrong or partly-wrong 
and their proposals for overcoming 
it ineffective. In fact the solution 
of this problem requires the prior 
solution of another problem — the 
subjection of the _ socio-historical 
forces to man. It was Marx who 
put the question: “In what con- 


ditions would the development of. 


civilization be in the service of 
man?” He drew a distinction be- 
tween the contents of modern 
civilization and its historical form 
as shaped in the course of history. 
This distinction should be the 
point of departure for a study of 
the “man versus civilization” con- 
flict. Thus, education would not 
mean the adaptation of man to 
the existing forms of civilization, 
regarded as an unchanging model, 
but the preparation of man for 
the task of developing and reshap- 
ing civilization. Though Marxist 
educationalists say that the matter 
of progress must be decided not in 
the subjective sphere of improving 
man or adapting him to the exist- 
ing reality but in the objective 
sphere of transforming that real- 
ity, they do not automatically rule 
out the importance of subjective 
factors. The process of historical 


progress operates through the ob- 
jective world of institutions, social 
forms and legal norms, and through 
the subjective 


world of man’s 





views and _ experiences, his _in- 
tentions and valuations. Thus the 
Marxist theory has gone some way 
to resolve the conflict between the 
objectivist and subjectivist theories 
of education. 

This much for theory. In prae- 
tice, however, especially before 
1956, Polish socialist educational 
theory committed a number of 
sins. It often minimized the sub- 
jective experiences of people at 
a time when the problem of 
adaptation to new conditions was 
most general and acute; a_ serious 
shortcoming, since the work of 
educationalists must after all in 
the last resort penetrate the sub- 
jective realm, or find itself with- 
out any roots. The essence of 
socialist education should lie not 
in the fact that it draws its 
directives from objective reality, 
but from development needs and 
from a true reshaping of reality 
for the good of man. Without this 
prospect of ceaseless progress s0o- 
cialist education would degenerate 
and sink to the level of utili- 
tarianism and conformism. 


3 


Dealing with the future of civil- 
ization and the tasks of education, 
Suchodolski emphasizes that the 
modern age is characterized, on 
the one hand, by a tendency to 
spread responsibility over a wider 
area and to recruit increasing num- 
bers of people to active participa- 
tion, and, on the other hand, by 
a growth of the importance of the 
coordination and planning of this 
participation. These tendencies, 
Suchodolski claims, are given their 
fullest play in the socialist system. 

The essence of modern demo- 
cratic endeavours is to encourage 
all individuals to participate in 
social and cultural life. This inten- 
sification of action of all types 
brings to the fore the problem of 
coordination. Formerly the coordi- 
nation of action, which was on the 
whole fitful, came about naturally, 
without any special planning 
effort. However, since the nine 
teenth century the growth in the 
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number of centres of activity has 
increasingly emphasized the im- 
portance of coordination. Democracy 
was thus forced to take upon it- 
self the role of the coordinator 
with important consequences. to 
the education system. Democratiza- 
tion fosters movements towards 
selfgoverning and competent man- 
agement of the increasing number 
of matters affecting the interests 
of the community. At the same 
time science has come to have 
a growing influence on the organ- 
ization of social life in all its 
aspects; we have, therefore, to be 
very clear in our minds that we 
are faced with the alternative 
either of increasing the spread of 
scientific knowledge and the ‘sci- 
entificization’ of thought, or of 
giving up a policy of democratiza- 
tion of life and handing the con- 
trols over to the specialists. 


The question which has recur- 
red in different guises in the 
debate on this subject — is demo- 
cratic progress possible without 
the special preparation of man for 
it? — still remains. In_ the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
both the radical current in the 
bourgeois revolutions and the Com- 
munist movement favoured the 
view that the social situations in 
which man might develop fully 
had to be created before attention 
could be paid to the acqusition of 
the necessary qualifications. They 
opposed waiting until the level of 
education was acquired that would 
warrant the launching of the 
desired changes in social life. 

The experience of the socialist 
revolutions in all cases has _ in- 
dicated the range and effectiveness 
of these processes. From _ these 
experiences, to which the newly 
liberated countries of Africa and 
Asia have also. contributed, it 
seems probable that the future 
development of civilization will be 
effected precisely in this manner. 
It is even likely that the tempo 
of changes in civilization will con- 
front man with increasingly com- 
plicated problems, which he will 
not be sufficiently prepared to 
solve, 
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The democratization of social 
life, with its call for the spread 
of responsibility and coordinations, 
raises the problem of planning to 
the rank of a central issue. If we 
do not opt for planning, Sucho- 
dolski says, the freedom which we 
so much prize will be lost in the 
chaos of undirected socio-material 
processes, and in conflicts and 
struggles which make possible the 
rise of dictatorship. In choosing 
planning we have to guard 
against the dangers and tempta- 
tions of dictatorial government, 
and organize our planning as a 
new method of safeguarding the 
freedom of man from the destruc- 
tive pressure of things and the 
exploitation of other men. Plan- 
ning of this sort demands the 
ability to work in _ partnership 
from individuals and groups. The 
aim of education for the future 
should be the preparation of the 
young generation or this partner- 
ship in planning and in action. In 
this way the overcoming of anarchi- 
cal, individualistic laisser-faire will 
not provide a_ temptation for 
dictatorial ambitions, and _ the 
struggle against totalitarianism will 
not mean a return to the old and 
now ineffectual positions of nine- 
teenth century liberalism. 


4 


While seeing in socialism the 
chance for a solution of the most 
difficult problems of our day, . 
Suchodolski does not fall into the 
trap of simplification and vulgar- 
ization: he sees the deficiences of 
socialist educational theory, and 
does not ignore the _ distortions 
which it suffered in the practical 
building of socialism; at the same 
time, he takes over many precepts 
from non-socialist educational the- 
ories. But perhaps the most val- 
uable feature of this book is the 
way he ties the problem of educa- 
tion to the other crucial issues of 
our times. 


Jan Gorski 
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YELLOW TAPE 


Urzqad [The Establishment]. By Ta- 
deusz Breza. PIW. Warszawa, 
1960. 308 pp. 


In 1960 Tadeusz Breza received 
two of the annual literary prizes: 
The Brass Gate, a _ collection of 
essays about the Vatican and 
related subjects was awarded by 
the weekly Argumenty, organ of 
the Atheists and Free-Thinkers 
Association, and The Establishment 
by the literary weekly Przeglad 
Kulturalny. Judging by the wide 
popularity of The Brass Gate and 
the voices of the critics it seems 
that this book has gained far more 
recognition than The _ Establish- 
ment. It is indeed rare for a col- 
lection of essays to outdistance in 
popularity a work of fiction by 
the same author; what is more, 
The Establishment is by no means 
a failure. I think that both The 
Brass Gate and The Establishment, 
for all their differences of genre, 
are works of a similarly high 
standard; they sparkle with intel- 
lectual virtuosity. The success of 
The Brass Gate is to be ascribed, 
in my opinion, not so much to 
admiration for the intellectual 
subtlety of Breza’s essays as to the 
wealth of fascinating information 
and description he provides. From 
this point of view The Establish- 
ment is the less appealing of the 
two books, but then it does not 
purport to inform. 


The hero, a young Polish schol- 
ar, tries to intercede at the 
Vatican for his father, an advocate 
at one of the diocesan consistories 
in Poland. The young Pole’s brush 
with the various Vatican offices 
bears some resemblance to the 
predicament of Strether in James’ 
The Ambassadors. He arrives at 
the Vatican with a clear mission: 
his father is unable, because of 


the hostility of the bishop, to 
plead effectively at the diocesan 
court. All ordinary human reasons 
are on the side of the hero’s father, 
but at the Vatican everything be- 








complicated, 


prodigiously 
The straightforward arguments of 
law and justice put forth by the 
young Pole turn out to be too 
simple and ineffectual in a world 
in which simple reason is shattered 


comes 


into a_ kaleidoscope of diverse 
elements, meanings and levels. 
“The Curia is a labyrinth; it is 
a mechanism with a _ hundred, 
a thousand unknowns.” The young 
Pole, however, is determined to 
surmount the intricate obstacles of 
official procedure. He comes into 
contact with many people initiated 
into the secrets of the Vatican 
mechanisms — the advocate Cam- 
pilli, his father’s friend; Father de 
Vos of the Gregorian University; 
and Monsignor Rigaud, the Dean 
of the Rota. But they too have no 
decisive influence and are them- 
selves conditioned by “a thousand 
unknowns”. The case swings back 
and forth. It seems at one stage 
that the news of the _ bishop's 
death will finally decide the case 
in favour of the hero’s father. But 
instead the whole thing becomes 
completely hopeless, for the late 
bishop is elevated into “a symbol 
of struggle and martyrdom suf- 
fered in contention with that force 
which is the cardinal error of the 
epoch and the greatest enemy of 
God.” The young Pole tastes the 
bitterness of defeat. All those who 
previously wanted to help now 
turn their backs on him. 

In this desperate situation he 
decides — as a last resort — to 
seek audience with a cardinal. But 
the cardinal is unmoved by what 
he hears. The audience, however, 
is not completely wasted. The 
cardinal expresses the opinion that 
the symbol figure should be some- 
one young. This is decisive. It 
raises the stock of another can- 
didate for sainthood, Campilli’s 
brother-in-law, a young Polish 
noble killed in the Ukraine during 
the 1917 Revolution. The hero’s 
affairs take a turn for the better — 
but not to the extent he expected. 
In the document approving his 
father as a consistory advocate, 
his place of residence is changed 
from Torun to Tarnéw, practically 
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an impossible move for someone 
of his age. Thus, in the end the 
mission is a failure. 


I have already said that the 


Pole’s experiences in the Vatican 
resemble up to a point Strether’s 
in Paris. Like the American, he, 
too, is enmeshed in a world of 
very complicated rules. The Pole’s 
attitude to this world is, however, 
different: he is not fascinated by 
it, and if he finally succumbs, it 
is not without a feeling of inner 
protest; he is oppressed by the 
Vatican world in which his plight 
is not unlike a Kafka hero’s. This 
analogy is deliberately intended 
by the author. It is simply wrong 
to say that The Establishment is 
of marginal interest in comparison 
with The Brass Gate. The story 
has a general and universal sig- 
nificance — as in Kafka. The 
hero’s fortunes at the Vatican (the 
book is based on an authentic 
incident) often turn in their psy- 
chological implications into Kafka- 
esque visions. Let me quote an 
example: 

“My head is in a whirl. A mass 
of conflicting reasons swirl around 
in it to explain why such a deci- 


sion was made. They multiply 
and jostle each other. Some 
are mystical, others have their 
roots firmly in the earth; some 


are related to great issues, others 
are of trivial character. There are 
even those which point to my 
person, since I had dealings with 
Malinski, who is out of favour, 
and Piolanti, who is not above 


Suspicion. The heat only adds to 
the confusion in my head. I try 
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to come back to my senses and 
check the flow of conjectures and 
suspicions, reject improbabilities 
and trivialities. In the end all the 
circumstances and premises that 
could have been taken into ac- 
count, stretched on the wings of 
a gigantic pulpit, start spinning 
round in my head, only to change 
suddenly into the many-coloured 
boats of a merry-go-round. They 


are personified by figures, dead 
and alive, already important or 
soon to become important. There 


is only one person that is miss- 
ing — in no wing and in no 
boat can I see my father. Because 


he himself played no role in his 


~ own case at this office.” 


This kind of irony, sometimes, 
roughened into ridicule, is a per- 
manent element in  Breza’s_ de- 
scription of man and the world. 
His inward amusement is_ so 
powerful a force in this writer, 
that he is at great pains to keep it 
from breaking the surface. He is 
interested in man and the world, 
he loves man and the world only 
because man and the world pro- 
vide food for his inner impulse 
to laugh at man, the world and 
life. To this extent he is a hu- 
mourist — both in The Brass Gate 
and The Establishment. I am not 
certain whether the admirers of 
Breza’s writing are really aware 
of the potency of the intellectual 
ridicule which Breza simply can- 
not resist. The Establishment has 
to be seen from this angle to be 
properly appreciated. 


Henryk Bereza 











LITERATURE 


TEODOR BUJNICKI: 
brane [Selected Poems]. Selection by 
Tadeusz Bujnicki; preface by Anna 
Jedrychowska. Czytelnik. Warszawa, 
1961. 396 pp., 1 plate. Cloth. $1.25 

Selected (lyrical and satirical) poems 
and translations by a talented young 
poet from Wilno (1907-1944), who in 
the thirties was closely connected with 
the group of progressive and socialist 
students gathered around the period- 
icals Zagary and Po prostu. 
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JAN PARANDOWSKI: Juvenilia. 
PIW. Warszawa, 1960. 344 pp. $0.85 

Early articles, stories and essays, 
previously uncollected, by a leading 
Polish writer and student of antiquity. 
The most interesting essays deal with 
ancient culture and the works of 
Anatol France and Oscar Wilde. 


EUGENIUSZ SAWRYMOWICZ: Ka- 
lendarz zycia i twérczosci Juliusza Sto- 
wackiego [A Calendar of the Life and 
Work of Juliusz Stowacki]. Ossolineum. 
Wroclaw, 1960. 836 pp. Cloth. $6.90 

A chronological record of the life 
and work of Juliusz Stowacki, along 
with Adam Mickiewicz, the greatest 
Polish Romantic poet. The reception 
of his works by his contemporaries is 
also described. 


MONIKA WARNENSKA: Sladami pi- 
sarzy [In the Footsteps of Writers]. 
LSW. Warszawa, 1961. 305 pp., 26 plates. 
$1.20 

A book about the most famous 
and most popular Polish writers at 
the turn of the age: Bolesiaw Prus, 


Henryk Sienkiewicz, Eliza Orzeszkowa, 
Maria 


Konopnicka, Stefan Zeromski, 
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Wiadystaw Orkan, Jan 
Stanistaw Wyspiafski and Wladyslaw 
Reymont. Warnenska drawing on lit- 
erature and her own research (mainly 
visits to localities associated with 
these writers and talks with persons 
who had known them) has presented 
biographical details which illustrate 
their private lives and working habits. 
The book is written in a _ popular 
semi-journalist fashion and can be 
useful reading for young people in 
their final years at school. 


Kasprowicz, 


MEMOIRS, 
REMINISCENCES 


WLADYSLAW KEYSZEWSKI: Z moich 
wspomnier [From my Reminiscences]. 
WL. Krakéw, 1961, 157 pp., 5 plates. 
$0.60 

Reminiscences of a literary histo- 
rian, critic and publisher (1885-1958). 
They cover the end of the 19th and 
the beginning of the 20th century: the 
author’s school years in Warsaw under 
the Russian rule, university studies 
in Warsaw, Ziirich and Cracow, the 
beginnings of his literary career, and 
work in the Rapperswil Museum. The 
author was widely familiar with 
scholarly and artistic circles of his 
time. 


BOLESLEAW LIMANOWSKI: Pamie- 
tniki, 1907-1919 [Memoirs, 1907-1919]. Ed. 
Janusz Durko. KIW. Warszawa, 1961. 
753 pp., 43 plates. Cloth. $3.75 

This is the third volume of the 
memoirs of one of the first socialist 
leaders in Poland (1835-1935). This part 
of his work was written by Limanow- 
ski between his 87th and 93rd year, 
which to a certain extent affects its 
accuracy, but nevertheless it contains 
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important information on the First 
World War and the rebirth of the 
Polish State. It is completed by notes, 
indexes, and a bibliography of Lima- 
nowski’s works for 1907-1919. The first 
two volumes of Limanowski’s memoirs 
were reprinted in 1957 and 1958. 


REPORTAGE 


ZOFIA SZLEYEN: Hiszparskie lato 
{A Summer in Spain]. Iskry. Warsza- 
wa, 1960. 243 pp., 24 plates. $0.60 

Mme Szleyen is a writer and a noted 
translator of Spanish literature. She 
lived in Spain in 1936-39, and a few 
years ago revisited the country. Her 
book in which she tries to match up 
her recollections to her new impres- 
sions is primarily a reportage and not 
concerned with the principal political 
issues, 


HISTORY 


WITOLD HENSEL: Polska przed ty- 
siqcem lat [Poland a Thousand Years 
Ago]. Published by Ossolineum for the 
Polish Academy of Sciences’ Institute 
for the History of Material Culture. 
Wroclaw, 1960. 232 pp., 8 plates, 1 map. 
Cloth. $3.15 

Essays by an eminent mediaevalist 
and archaeologist on the first centres 
of Polish political life: Gniezno, Krusz- 
wica, Poznan. 


Historia Slaska [A History of Silesia]. 
Vol. 1. To 1763. Ed. Kazimierz Male- 
ezyfski. Pt. 1. To the middle of the 
14th century. Published by Ossolineum 
for the Polish Academy of Sciences’ 
Institute of History. Wroctaw, 1960. 
625 pp., 60 plates, 5 maps. Cloth. $7.50 

This book is the first in a large 
series of regional histories. Prepared 
by a team of specialists, it covers the 
mediaeval history of Upper and Lower 
Silesia. Numerous illustrations. 


TADEUSZ KOTULA: U érédet afry- 
katskiego separatyzmu w MIII wieku 
ne. [The Sources of African Sepa- 
Tatism in the Third Century A.D]. 
Published by Ossolineum for the 
Wroclaw Scientific Society. Wroct 
1961. 133 pp. $1.60 (Series A, No, 74) 
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A study of the economic and po- 
litical sources of the separatist ten- 
dencies in Rome’s African provinces, 
which resulted in a crisis in the 3rd 
century A.D. Bibliography. Summary 
in French. 


GERARD LABUDA: 2Zrédta, sagi i 
legendy do najdawniejszych dziejéw 
Polski [Sources, Sagas and Legends 
for Poland’s Earliest History]. PWN. 
Warszawa, 1960. 345 pp. Cloth. $2.90 

A critical analysis of the historical 
legends surrounding the earliest history 
of Poland by a professor of Poznan 
University, a leading expert on the 
mediaeval history of the Slavs. 


BRONISLAW NADOLSKI: Zycie i 
dziatalnos&é mnaukowa uczonego gdan- 
skiego Barttomieja Keckermanna [The 
Life and Work of the Gdansk Scholar 
Bartholomeus Keckermann]. A _ Study 
in the History of the Renaissance in 
Pomerania. Published by PWN for the 
Torun Scientific Society. L6dzZ, 1961. 


160 pp., 1 plate, $2.30 (Works of the 
Philological and Philosophical Section, 
Vol. 10, No. 1). 

Keckermann, a_i forgotten’ scholar 


from the turn of the i6th century, 
studied logic, ethics, politics, rhetoric 
and metaphysics. He was the outstand- 
ing Gdansk scholar of the Renaissance 
period, and the author of 25 works. 
The present monograph, written by 
Dr Nadolski, Professor of Literary 
History in the Nicolaus Copernicus 
University in ‘Torun, brings Kecker- 
mann back from _ oblivion. Biblio- 
graphy. A summary in German. 


ALOJZY SAJKOWSKI: Krzysztof 
Opalitski, wojewoda poznanski [Krzysz- 
tof Opalifiski, Voivod of Poznan]. Wy- 


dawnictwo Poznafskie. Poznan, 1961. 
248 pp. $1.50 

Krzysztof Opalifski was one of the 
Polish aristocrats who, during the 


Polish-Swedish wars in the 17th cen- 
tury, declared against the King of 
Poland and has been, as a_ result, 
severely criticized by Polish historians. 
Recent research, however, has shown 
that he made a commendable con- 
tribution to the cultural life of his 
times: he was an author of extremely 
interesting political verse, founder of 
schools, collector of books, patron of 
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learning and art. Mr Sajkowski’s mono- 
graph lays stress on these aspects of 
his personality, newly brought to 
light. 


Ze skarbca kultury {From The 
Treasury of Culture]. Information Bul- 
letin of the Ossolineum Library of 
the Polish Academy of Sciences. Ed. 
Edward Kiernicki. No. 13. Three Hun- 
dred Years of the Polish Press. Osso- 
lineum, Wroclaw, 1961, 248 pp., 8 plates. 
$2.65 


Two papers in this volume are 
important contributions to the history 
of the Polish press in the 18th and 
19th centuries: “The Press Monopoly 
of Stefan Luskina’ and “The History 
of the Periodical Praca” (a popular 
fortnightly which appeared in _  1878- 
1882 and was conceived as a paper for 
artisans and workers). 


PHILOSOPHY 


JAN ELUKASIEWICZ: Z zagadnien 
logiki i filozofii [Papers on Logic and 
Philosophy]. Selected, prefaced and 
annotated by Jerzy Stupecki. PWN. 
Warszawa, 1961. 309 pp. Cloth. $3.80 


Jan Lukasiewicz (1878-1956), an inter- 
national authority on _ sentential cal- 
culus and many-valued logic, was till 
1939 professor in Warsaw University, 
and after the Second World War, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematical Logic at the 
Royal Irish Academy in Dublin. The 


present selection includes 17 papers 
from 1907-1953, and a bibliography of 
his works. 


ZBIGNIEW OGONOWSKI: Socynia- 
nizm polski [Polish Socinianism]. Texts 
translated by J. Lichanska and I. Ogo- 
nowska. Wiedza Powszechna. Warsza- 
wa, 1960. 250 pp. $0.60 (The Thoughts 
and People series) 


Faustus Socinus’ arrival in Poland 
(1579) led to a major intellectual im- 
provement in Polish Socinianism, 
which became an important factor in 
Europe. The present particular work 
gives an account of this movement, 
ie., Socinus’ views and their reception 
in Poland. Selected texts in a Polish 
translation are appended. 


Prace filozoficzne 
Works]. No. 1. Published by PWN 
for the Bolestaw Bierut University 
in Wroctaw. Wroctaw, 1961. 122 pp. 
$0.60 (Scientific Papers, Social Sci- 
ences Series, No. 7) 


[Philosophical 


The first issue of a serial publica. 
tion on philosophy. Includes papers 
on the history of philosophy (Thomas 
Reid, John Locke), on the social 
aspects of functionalist architecture, 
on the concept of verifiable statement 
in methodological research, and on 
the “boundary area” between logic 
and linguistics. Summaries in English, 
French, and German. 


SOCIOLOGY 


ZYGMUNT BAUMAN: Z zagadniet 
wspétczesnej socjologii amerykaztskiej 
{Some Issues of Contemporary Amer- 
ican Sociology]. KiW. Warszawa, 196. 
241 pp. $0.65 


An outline by a young Polish s0- 
ciologist of contemporary American 
sociology, its role in the modern 
world, its approach to value judge 
ments and ideological statements, 
relationship between facts and _  s0- 
ciological theory, etc. The chapters: 
A Controversy About the Measure of 
Progress; Science and Ideology in 
American Sociology; The Vision of 
the Workers — a Contribution to the 
Ideological Function of American So0- 
ciology; Warner’s and Parsons’ Vision 
of Social Structure; The Problem, 
the Method, and the Problem of 
Method; American Critics of American 
Sociology; The Profession of Sociol- 
ogist. 


Studia socjologiczno-polityczne [Socio- 
political Studies]. No. 8. Edited by 
a group led by Julian Hochfeld, PWN. 
Warszawa, 1961. 300 pp. $1.75 

The latest issue of a serial publica- 
tion sponsored by the Department of 
the Sociology of Political Relations in 
Warsaw University. Includes papers on 
theories of social development, the 
sociology of nation and the problems 
of power in Lenin’s works, the legis- 
lative process in contemporary Britian, 
social and political stabilization in 
the Polish Western Territories, etc. 
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Review of books and periodicals, cur- 


rent information, etc. Summaries of 
papers in Russian and English. 


LAW 


BOLESLAW WIEWIORA: Niemiecka 
Republika Demokratyczna jako podmiot 
prawa miedzynarodowego [The German 
Democratic Republic as Subject in In- 
ternational Law]. Wydawnictwo Poznan- 
skie. Poznan, 1961. 175 pp. $1.05 

A monograph based chiefly on Ger- 
man, British and American sources, It 
demonstrates that as from September 
2, 1955 the German Democratic Re- 
public had obtained full sovereignty 
as subject in international law and 
henceforth was de facto recognized by 
many states, The German Democratic 
Republic is defined as a partial suc- 
cessor of the former German Reich, 
as distinguished from the German Fed- 
eral Republic, which claims to be the 
full successor of the former Reich. 


ECONOMIC ISSUES 

WLADYSLAW JAWORSKI: Obieg pie- 
niezny t kredyt w gospodarce socjali- 
stycznej. Organizacja i planowanie. 
{Money Circulation and Credit in So- 
cialist Economy: Organization and 
Planning]. PWG. Warszawa, 1961. 290 pp. 
Cloth, $1.45 


The monetary and credit system 
undergoes fundamental changes in the 
transition from the capitalist to the 
socialist system. The author, who is 
docent in the Department of Money 
Circulation in the Central School of 
Planning and Statistics in Warsaw deals 
with such issues as the organization 
of banks, money circulation (cash and 
orders), turnover and investment credit, 
and financial and credit planning. 


HENRYK EDEL KRYNSKI: Wojewdé6dz- 
two Gdariskie. Studium spoteczno-gos- 
podarcze [Gdafisk Voivodship. A Social 


and Economic Study]. Wydawnictwo 
Morskie. Gdynia, 1961. 455 pp. Cloth. 
$1.65 


A monograph on the present social 
and economic structure of Gdansk 
Voivodship (together with the most im- 
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portant events in the social and eco- 
nomic history of the region since the 
First World War). Part One deals with 
general issues, Part Two describes the 
various districts and larger towns. The 
author is head of the Department of 
Political Economy in the Gdansk Col- 
lege of Science and Technology and 
of the Department of Planning and 
Political Economy in the Sopot School 
of Economics. 


MUSIC, ART 
LUCJAN KYDRYNSKI and 


GNIEW LAGOCKI: Jan Krenz. 
Krakéw, 1960, 42 pp. $1.05 


ZBI- 
PWM. 


A popular, amply illustrated booklet 
about the gifted young conductor who 
for many years has been in charge 
of the Katowice Radio and Television 
Symphony Orchestra, succeeding Grze- 
gorz Fitelberg. Mr Krenz is also a com- 
poser. 


ALICJA OKONSKA: Scenografia Wy- 
spianskiego [Wyspianski’s Stage Design]. 
Ossolineum. Wroclaw, 1961, 323  pp., 
8 plates. $2.40 


Apart from his work as playwright 
and poet Stanislaw Wyspianski (1869- 
1907) was also a painter and a designer 
of settings for his own (and other 
authors’) plays; unfortunately, he was 
unable to realize most of his ideas. This 
is the first serious work on this aspect 
of Wyspianski’s work, and, apart from 
a general description, discusses all his 
more important projects, which were 
marked by a monumental vision of the 
stage. Wyspianfski’s ideas on design 
interested Craig who mentioned them 
in Towards a New Theatre. 


ROMAN REINFULL and JAN SWI- 
DERSKI: Sztuka ludowa w Polsce [Folk 
Art in Poland]. WL. Krakéw, 1961. 
174 pp. Cloth. $3.95 


A concise, popular and chiefly de- 
scriptive monograph of Polish folk art; 
covers architecture, interior decoration, 
costumes, home-made textiles, wood and 
iron ornaments, pottery, toys, artistic 
elements in folk customs, sculpture, 
wood-engraving and painting. Includes 
216 large-size rotogravure illustrations. 
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TOURISM 


CZESLAW PISKOWSKI: Pomorze Ko- 
szalitskie [The Koszalin Region of Pom- 
erania]. Wiedza Powszechna. Warsza- 
wa, 1961. 196 pp. 1 map. Cloth. $0.70 

A popular historical and geographic 
description of one of Poland’s northern 
voivodships. Its information on land- 
scape, historical monuments and folklore 
make it useful as a guide. 


PRZEMYSEAW TRZECIAK: 
Poland, Polonia. Warsaw, 1960. 
3 maps. 


Not a tourists’ guide in the strict 
sense of the term, but a free geographic 
and economic description (in English 
which provides general information 
about Poland, its geographic regions and 
places of interest to tourists. Numerous 
illustrations and maps. 


All the books listed above can be ordered from 
“ARS POLONA" 


Krakowskie Przedmiescie 7 
Warszawa 











